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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


On Thursday, June 22, the solemn and splendid ceremony of the 
Coronation of King George V. and Queen Mary was carried out 
The in Westminster Abbey amid every circumstance 
Coronation ©#lculated to make a profound and lasting impres- 

sion on those who participated in the consecration 
of the King and Queen to the service of their people, and to stir 
the loyalty of the enormous crowds who watched the Royal 
Progress to and from the venerable Abbey. This moving event 
had long been the single thought of the people throughout the 
British Empire—probably, indeed, to a greater degree than any 
previous Coronation, because for the first time in our history we 
have a Sovereign who when Heir Apparent made himself per- 
sonally acquainted with his vast Oversea Dominions. Besides the 
thousands of privileged spectators who witnessed an ancient and 
unique ritual carried out on a sumptuous scale, and the hundreds 
of thousands in the streets of the metropolis, who remained out 
all night to have a glimpse of the only institution that stirs the 
popular imagination, the distant millions were equally present 
in spirit, and the invisible homage of a mighty Empire over- 
shadowed the obeisance of the illustrious congregation and the 
plaudits of the London multitude. The newspapers had with 
one accord recognised for many weeks that the public were 
interested in one topic and one topic alone, and the resources of 
British journalism were exhausted to supply every detail of the 
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ceremony, which had thus become thoroughly familiar to news- 
paper readers long before the appointed time; while busy and 
brilliant pens have devoted themselves to describing every incident 
of the great day which passed off without a hitch. In their 
excessive zeal a somewhat exaggerated idea had been encouraged 
by the Press of the perilous crush of spectators, which had 
the effect of driving tens of thousands of apprehensive Londoners 
out of town, and of alarming many intending visitors at the last 
moment, while the formidable wooden fortifications encasing 
the Coronation route, and the colossal expanse of costly wooden 
stands were somewhat overdone. Though happily the popular 
Royal Progress through the less fashionable parts of London on the 
following day (June 23), with its wonderful suggestion of Imperial 
resources, which was a most welcome and attractive innovation 
in Coronation procedure, afforded opportunities for seeing their 
Majesties, which completely effaced any feeling that officialism 
had made the actual Coronation Day too much of “a rich man’s 
show,” and unnecessarily hard on poorer people, who had the 
alternative of paying a prohibitive price for a seat, standing for 
twelve hours on end in the streets, or not seeing the King and 
Queen. We have no desire to criticise the authorities, who bore a 
tremendous burden of responsibility,and bore it successfully; while 
the management of the troops and the conduct of the police were 
beyond all praise. It was doubtless known at Scotland Yard 
that the Coronation would attract in the train of so much Foreign 
Royalty very undesirable characters, which rendered extra special 
precautions necessary, though it seemed somewhat curious to 
many an Englishman, as also to our Overseas visitors, to see the 
most attractive and open portion of London temporarily turned 
into a miniature Berlin by a Government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. 


Tue King and Queen are most at home among their people over 
whom in one short year they have acquired such a remarkable 
The hold, and every public appearance of their Majesties 
and their delightful family has but served to increase 
their popularity, which is destined to grow from 
strength to strength as they become personally known in the 
different portions of the United Kingdom, and later on in the year 
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when they are crowned at Delhi, and ultimately visit the Overseas 
Dominions, which are held together by the golden link of the 
Crown no less than by “ the crimson thread of kinship.” It is 
universally acknowledged that in the words of the famous old 
Whig tag, “ the influence of the Crown has increased, is increas- 
ing,” though no one nowadays, except a few cranks, would care 
to complete it by adding “ and ought to be diminished.” If we live 
in critical and perilous times, we are indeed a fortunate and blessed 
people in possessing a King and Queen who combine in such a 
remarkable degree the qualities that we like to regard as peculiarly 
British, steadfastness, honesty of purpose, sense of duty, courage, 
common sense, wisdom and patriotism ; while the Prince of Wales, 
who wins all hearts wherever he goes, is a worthy son of his 
father and mother, than which there could be no higher 
praise. The Press of all persuasions has dealt so copiously 
with every aspect of the Coronation, and with every incident 
preceding it and succeeding it, that we feel it would be idle to 
attempt any review of the events of a month which has already 
become part of our history. But there were some wonderful 
moments, as, for instance, the sudden burst of sunshine amid 
the lowering clouds on both days (June 22 and 23) at the very 
moment King George and Queen Mary left Buckingham Palace, 
which were interpreted, even by the least superstitious, as a 
happy augury for the newreign. Then again, in the noble Abbey, 
the homage of the Prince of Wales to the King and the King’s 
fatherly greeting to a beloved son on the threshold of manhood, 
just entering upon the cares and responsibilities as Heir Apparent 
—himself recently the centre of a splendid ceremony when he was 
initiated Knight of the Garter—deeply moved the vast audience. 
Of the dignity, and simple unassuming reverence with which the 
King and Queen bore themselves throughout a long and fatiguing 
ceremony, in which the idea of physical constraint and even 
suffering is associated with that of service and sacrifice, it would 
be as impossible to praise, as their forethought and considera- 
tion for every one connected with the great ceremony and 
the subsequent pageants. If the British people have much to 
preoccupy them, they have much to be thankful for. When 
sincerity and sympathy occupy the throne there should not be 
much amiss with the State. By merely calling our monarchy 
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“constitutional,” we cannot kill its mighty and _ beneficent 
influence. 


THE most impressive episode in the Abbey was when the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury placed the traditional Crown of Edward 
the Confessor on the anointed King’s head, after 
which he spoke this prayer: “God crown you 
with a crown of glory and righteousness that by 
the Ministry of this our benediction having a right faith, and 
manifold fruit of good works, you may obtain the crown of an 
everlasting Kingdom by the gift of Him Whose Kingdom endureth 
for ever.” Then the drums and trumpets gave the signal, and 
the cry of “ God save the King ” rose from all parts of the Abbey, 
while the distant guns boomed. Marvellously appropriate were 
the beautiful words of the ensuing “Confortare”: “Be strong 
and play the man! Keep the commandments of the Lord thy 
God and walk in His ways.” No less appropriate was the moving 
prayer of the Archbishop of Canterbury after the anointing and 
crowning of the Queen, when he put the Sceptre into her Majesty’s 
right hand, and the Ivory Rod with the Dove in her left hand, 
saying, ““O Lord the Giver of all perfection; grant unto this 
Thy servant Mary, our Queen, that by the powerful and mild 
influence of her piety and virtue, she may adorn the high dignity 
which she hath attained, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 
After taking the Communion the crowned King and Queen went 
back to Buckingham Palace through Whitehall, Charing Cross, 
St. James’s Street, Piccadilly, past Hyde Park Corner amidst 
unbroken enthusiasm. Not the least dramatic moment of the 
day occurred on their return to Buckingham Palace, when the 
King and Queen appeared on the balcony, still wearing their 
robes and crowns, to show themselves to an enraptured people. 


Impressive 
Moments 


Tue State Procession through London on the following day was 
no less striking, and made a special appeal to the nation. Our 
eminent foreign guests played the part of interested 
spectators of a moving panorama of the British 
Empire. There were three processions ; the first 
being termed the “Colonial” procession (officialism being still 
about a quarter of a century behind the times) headed by the 
Dominion Premiers, escorted by the magnificent specimens of 
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manhood who had crossed the seas to honour the King. Then 
came a brilliant Indian procession, consisting of contingents of 
the Indian Army, and Imperial Service troops, accompanying 
the great Indian Princes who had come to render homage to their 
Emperor, for example, the Gaekwar of Baroda, the Maharaja 
Holkar of Indore, his Highness the Aga Khan (who honours this 
number of the National Review by contributing a thoughtful and 
weighty article on Indian education), the Begum of Bhopal, the 
Maharaja of Patiala, &c. Finally came the Royal procession, 
with a wonderful retinue of all arms. Popular enthusiasm was 
indescribable, especially in popular places, where people are not 
afraid to let themselves go. As on the previous day the proceed- 
ings ended by an ovation to the King and Queen, who appeared 
on the baleony of Buckingham Palace, once by themselves, and 
again with their family—it happened to be the Prince of Wales’ 
seventeenth birthday. It was noted as not the least striking 
feature of these two days, that although Lord Kitchener has 
served his country in distant fields, and is hardly known by sight 
to Londoners except through illustrated papers, picture post- 
cards, &c., that after the Royal Family he was one of the most 
popular figures. The “man in the street” was delighted that 
Lord Kitchener should be in command of the sixty thousand 
troops participating in the Coronation, and immensely admired 
the masterly skill of his dispositions. But he seemed also to be 
expressing the view that it is sheer madness of any Government 
to surrender to any railway company what was meant for the 
British Army, and what is peculiarly needed by the British Army. 
Surely, this is not the moment for petty jealousies to rob the 
State of a great servant. Another feature striking the spectator is 
the peculiarly unsatisfied look on the face of every German officer 
riding through the streets of London. He seems to be haunted by 
Blucher’s famous mot: “ What a magnificent place to sack.” 


Tue Coronation has already rendered one conspicuous service 
to the Empire ; it has saved the sixth Imperial Conference from 
being a fiasco, a fact which could not otherwise 
have been concealed under the orgy of oratory 
to which it gave rise both at the Sessions proper 
and at the innumerable functions in connection 
with the Cabinet of Cabinets. Indeed, we doubt whether there 
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would have been another Conference but for the overpowering 
interest of the Coronation, which diverted attention from the 
futile discussions of pinchbeck politicians, and brought home to 
them, or at any rate to the communities they represent, their 
own insignificance as compared with the greatness of the common 
Crown, which completely dwarfed all the political intrigues of 
which this particular gathering has been the arena. To the 
so-called “ Imperial” Government this year’s Conference was 
simply welcome as an opportunity for dishing their political 
opponents in these islands, by eliminating Preference from the 
agenda. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, an exceedingly reluctant attendant, 
kept his eye firmly fixed on the provincial voter in Quebec, and 
played the obstructive to every suggestion calculated to consoli- 
date the Dominions. But as he has had his answer from Mr. 
Borden, the Leader of the Canadian Opposition, we need say 
nothing more for the moment of his extraordinary performance. 
General Botha has too many favours to solicit from the Asquith 
Cabinet to do anything beyond saying “ Ditto” to them. Mr. 
Fisher, the Australian Premier, lost a great opportunity in the 
discussion of the Declaration of London, but unfortunately he 
did not know his subject, and allowed himself to be hocussed 
and bamboozled by Sir Edward Grey, who made a great parade 
of taking the Overseas Premiers into the confidence of the British 
Government upon foreign policy, and pledged himself to consult 
them before concluding future treaties affecting their Dominions, 
but Liberal Imperial promises are very cheap. And men who will 
swallow the Declaration of London, upon which we publish the 
remonstrance of a hundred Admirals at the end of this number, 
can be fobbed off with anything. 


WE can infer the inner “ atmosphere ” of the Cabinet of Cabinets 
from the startling suggestion of Mr. Fisher, that the British 
Pl Imperial Conference shall be turned into an Inter- 
ay of 

Pinnes national Conference attended by foreign Powers, 

who doubtless would be invited to determine the 
precise strength of the British Navy, the fiscal policy of the 
different Dominions, and generally to direct us in the way we 
should go. We wonder whether this fatuity emanated from the 
sentimentalist at the Foreign Office, or the snake in the grass at 
the Colonial Office. Can we be surprised at Sir Joseph Ward’s 
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unconcealed anxiety for the future of the Empire, when the 
Cabinet of Cabinets exudes cosmopolitan slime ? Possibly Mr. 
Fisher is a humorist, in which case he ought to have filed an 
affidavit affirming “‘ This is my joke.” As there may be similar 
bad jokes in store for us, we shall await the full report of the 
Conference before making further comment, contenting ourselves 
here with registering the profound regret of every patriotic 
Britisher at the substitution of Cosmopolitans for Imperialists 
of the type of Mr. Deakin and Dr. Jameson, whose brilliant 
abilities and splendid enthusiasm saved the Conference of four 
years ago from present disasters, and completely routed the 
pedants and pachyderms who vainly endeavoured to withstand 
them with the grotesque gospel of Cobdenism. Cobden was an 
open enemy of Empire, which he avowedly hoped to dissolve 
by means of Free Trade. Messrs. Asquith and Co. are carrying 
on the good work, and expect to find willing instruments in some 
of the Dominion Premiers, but they will fail as Cobden failed, 
for the simple reason that the Crown has become a mighty unifying 
influence, which overshadows the political controversies of the 
various sets of provincial partisans, and makes an appeal to the 
peoples of the Empire on behalf of the centripetal forces and 
against the centrifugal forces which derive their inspiration from 
factious politicians and alien influences. 


In order that our readers may be able to understand the grave 
constitutional crisis which is likely to be upon us by the time these 
Parliament P28°s ate in the reader’s hands, we reproduce 
Bill in extenso the so-called Parliament Bill which the 

Radical caucus—that probably does not even 
represent a majority of those who for one cause or another voted 
Radical at the last General Election—is endeavouring to force 
down the throat of the nation at large, and of the fifteen millions 
of overseas Britons, who are vitally affected without ever having 
been consulted upon it. 

A BILL INTITULED 


An Act to make provision with respect to the powers of the House of Lords in 
relation to those of the House of Commons, and to limit the duration of 
Parliament. 


Whereas it is expedient that provision should be made for regulating the 
relations between the two Houses of Parliament: 
And whereas it is intended to substitute for the House of Lords as it at 
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present exists a Second Chamber constituted on a popular instead of hereditary 
basis, but such substitution cannot be immediately brought into operation : 

And whereas provision will require hereafter to be made by Parliament in a 
measure effecting such substitution for limiting and defining the powers of the 
new Second Chamber, but it is expedient to make such provision as in this Act 
appears for restricting the existing powers of the House of Lords : 

Be it therefore enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in 
this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as 
follows :— 

1.—(1) If a Money Bill, having been passed by the House of Commons, and 
sent up to the House of Lords at least one month before the end of the session, 
is not passed by the House of Lords without amendment within one month after 
it is sosent up to that House, the Bill shall, unless the House of Commons direct 
to the contrary, be presented to His Majesty and become an Act of Parliament 
on the Royal Assent being signified, notwithstanding that the House of Lords 
have not consented to the Bill. 

(2) A Money Bill means a public Bill which in the opinion of the Speaker 
of the House of Commons contains only provisions dealing with all or any of 
the following subjects, namely, the imposition, repeal, remission, alteration, or 
regulation of taxation ; the imposition for the payment of debt or other financial 
purposes of charges on the Consolidated Fund, or on money provided by Parlia- 
ment, or the variation or repeal of any such charges ; supply; the appropriation, 
receipt, custody, issue or audit of accounts of public money ; the raising or 
guarantee of any loan or the repayment thereof; or subordinate matters 
incidental to those subjects or any of them, In this subsection the expressions 
“taxation,” “public money,” and “loan” respectively do not include any 
taxation, money, or loan raised by local authorities or bodies for local purposes. 

(3) There shall be endorsed on every Money Bill when it is sent up to the 
House of Lords and when it is presented to His Majesty for assent the certifi- 
cate of the Speaker of the House of Commons signed by him that it is a Money 
Bill. 

2.—(1) If any Public Bill other than a Money Bill is passed by the House 
of Commons in three successive sessions (whether of the same Parliament or 
not), and, having been sent up to the House of Lords at least one month before 
the end of the session, is rejected by the House of Lords in each of those sessions, 
that Bill shall, on its rejection for the third time by the House of Lords, unless 
the House of Commons direct to the contrary, be presented to His Majesty and 
become an Act of Parliament on the Royal Assent being signified thereto, not- 
withstanding that the House of Lords have not consented to the Bill: Provided 
that this provision shall not take effect unless two years have elapsed between 
the date of the second reading in the first of those sessions of the Bill in the 
House of Commons and the date on which it passes the House of Commons in 
the third of those sessions. 

(2) When a Bill is presented to His Majesty for assent in pursuance of the 
provisions of this section, there shall be endorsed on the Bill the certificate of 
the Speaker of the House of Commons signed by him that the provisions of this 
section have been duly complied with. 
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(3) A Bill shall be deemed to be rejected by the House of Lords if it is not 
passed by the House of Lords‘either without amendment or with such amend- 
ments only as may be agreed to by both Houses. 

(4) A Bill shall be deemed to be the same Bill as a former Bill sent up to 
the House of Lords in the preceding session if, when it is sent up to the House 
of Lords, it is identical with the former Bill or contains only such alterations as 
are certified by the Speaker of the House of Commons to be necessary owing to 
the time which has elapsed since the date of the former Bill, or to represent 
any amendments which have been made by the House of Lords in the former 
Bill in the preceding session and any amendments which are certified by the 
Speaker to have been made by the House of Lords in the third session and 
agreed to by the House of Commons shall be inserted in the Bill as presented 
for Royal Assent in pursuance of this section : 

Provided that the House of Commons may, if they think fit, on the passage 
of such a Bill through the House in the second or third session, suggest any 
further amendments without inserting the amendments in the Bill, and any 
such suggested amendments shall be considered by the House of Lords, and if 
agreed to by that House, shall be treated as amendments made by the House of 
Lords and agreed to by the House of Commons; but the exercise of this power 
by the House of Commons shall not affect the operation of this section in the 
event of the Bill being rejected by the House of Lords. 

3. Any certificate of the Speaker of the House of Commons given under this 
Act shall be conclusive for all purposes, and shall not be questioned in any 
court of law. 

4. Nothing in this Act shall diminish or qualify the existing rights and 
privileges of the House of Commons. 

5. Five years shall be substituted for seven years as the time fixed for the 
maximum duration of Parliament under the Septennial Act, 1715. 

6. This Act may be cited as the Parliament Act, 1911. 


THE foregoing text was “‘ brought from the Commons May 15th, 
1911,” and “ordered to be printed 16th May, 1911” in other 
Public words it was the measure as passed through the 
Anethy House of Commons by an unprecede niekuse of 

the gag and guillotine, or “kangaroo” if they so 
prefer to call it, and a conspiracy of silence on the part of the 
rank and file of the Coalition, whose natural loquacity was 
restrained by the promise of Moses in the person of the Premier 
to lead his followers into the Promised Land, where every Radical 
might do what he pleased with his opponents and his opponents’ 
property. No substantial amendment was carried or even con- 
sidered, and the Bill that left the House of Commons was to all 
intents and purposes the Bill that had entered it, as may be 
gathered by comparing the present text with the original printed 
in previous numbers of the National Review. Mr. Asquith has 
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been extravagantly lauded by the Cocoa Press for the manner 
in which he steered this “ great measure” through the House 
of Commons, but little skill is required in a steersman working 
under the constant application of the boot of his “boss.” In 
Mr. John Redmond’s own words, the single duty of the British 
Premier was “to toe the line” chalked out by the Leader of 
the Irish Molly Maguires in conjunction with the American Dyna- 
mitard—Patrick Ford—who have been joint leaders of the 
Radical-Nonconformist-Labour combination during the last year 
and a half. Not the least remarkable feature of this measure, 
which threatens every institution in the country, is the extraordi- 
nary apathy with which it has hitherto been regarded by the 
people at large. To besuccessful a revolution must at least be 
taken seriously. There can be no doubt as to the revolutionary 
character of the Parliament Pill, but equally incontestable is the 
general indifference of the community, which flatly refuses to 
regard it as serious. To our mind this apathy spells doom. 
There is no driving force behind the Demagogues. But Ministers 
and their journalistic hacks, and the Tapers and Tadpoles of the 
Party, profess to regard this calm as an indication that their chef 
d’ cuvre is a chose jugée in the mind of the masses, who are quietly 
but confidently awaiting the moment when this monstrosity shall 
become an Act of Parliament. Of Ministers and the hungry 
horde of jackals who followed them for what they can get we can 
believe anything. They are “not in politics for their health” 
to use an expressive Americanism. But we cannot believe that our 
countrymen have sunk so low as to take their marching orders from 
their avowed enemies at home and abroad, and we interpret 
the apathy, in which there is not a symptom of revolutionary 
temper, largely to the fact that the public are sick to death of 
politics and politicians, and have been preoccupied by the impres- 
sive events of the last two months, during which the politicians 
have been forgotten. ~ 


Tus indifference cannot, however, continue. The Radical 
Caucus cannot and will not be allowed to attain their object, 
Mr. Asq uith’s is nothing less than the installation of a 
despotism of Demagogues amid a sleeping people. 
Attitude 
It is time for Englishmen to rouse themselves, 


as also for Scotsmen, Welshmen, and Irishmen, otherwise, 
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before we have time to turnround, we shall find that the cabal 
of briefless barristers, speculative solicitors, renegade peers, and 
political adventurers who, to our shame, now constitute “ his 
Majesty’s Ministers” have appropriated to themselves all the 
powers hitherto distributed under the British Constitution 
between King, Lords, and Commons. Nothing was more 
striking throughout such Debates as were permitted on the 
Parliament Bill in the House of Commons, than Mr. Asquith’s 
studied contempt towards the Crown, though on purely 
ceremonial occasions he is prepared to compete with any 
courtier in rolling off decorous phrases. Equally striking were 
the grotesque pretensions he put forward on behalf of the House 
of Commons, which under his scheme—or rather Patrick 
Ford’s scheme—would exercise the arbitrary powers of a 
French revolutionary assembly, while in the third place he 
missed no opportunity of denouncing the moderate use of its 
moderate powers which has characterised the conduct of the 
House of Lords during the Radical tenure of office. We should 
imagine that in composing recent speeches the Prime Minister 
must have enlisted the services of the Lord-Advocate of Scotland, 
who can pack more falsehood and folly into a smaller compass 
than any of his colleagues—which is saying a great deal. 
Mr. Asquith added the needed touch of humour to his per- 
formances by making his brother-in-law a hereditary Peer. 
Sir Edward Tennant’s principal claim to fame was his summary 
rejection in January 1910 by the discriminating Borough of 
Salisbury. As our readers are aware, it is a stock Radical 
grievance that Unionists defeated at the polls occasionally enter 
the Upper House on succeeding their fathers. Mr. Asquith 
has found a better way. He deliberately creates hereditary 
peerages for rejected Radical candidates. He even accompanies 
Mr. George’s denunciation of dukes by the manufacture of 
marquesses. It is funny without being vulgar. 


THERE may be another explanation of the popular attitude 
towards the Parliament Bill, which has been a subject of con- 


Unionists’ demnation by arm-chair politicians, who declare 


Attitude that a community which tolerates incipient 
Robespierres and Marats must be in a hopelessly 
decadent condition. The enthusiasm and indignation of the 
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nation at successive Home Rule crises is contrasted with the 
present apathy, and unfavourable inferences are drawn by those 
who, it must be said, have done mighty little to arouse the 
country to present perils. Where are our Leaders? What are 
the electors to make of the perfunctory sham fight of Mr. Balfour 
and his colleagues in the House of Commons against a measure 
which they admit to be, and which on the face of it is, the most 
revolutionary Bill introduced by a so-called responsible Govern- 
ment into the British legislature for two hundred and fifty years. 
Outsiders are nauseated by the glorification of the Leader of 
the Opposition by the Opposition Press, and of the fulsome 
tributes to his Parliamentary powers. They ask themselves: 
“What is the use of all these marvellous Parliamentary powers 
if they are never strenuously employed?” still more are they 
concerned by the fact that while the Camarilla of the Cabinet 
invariably fight with the buttons off their foils, the polite and 
polished gentry of the Front Opposition Bench almost invariably 
fight—if it can be called fighting—with the buttons on. It is 
doubtless a delightful exhibition to Mr. Balfour's immediate 
entourage and to the —— -——, which divides its ecstasies 
between the German Emperor and the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition—but the effects of the one-sided kid-glove business, to 
vary the metaphor, on the rank and file of the Unionist Party in 
the House of Commons, who are expected to take the insults and 
outrages of their opponents “lying down” in the interests of 
“good form,” has been demoralising and depressing beyond 
measure, while the sentiments of every Unionist worth his salt in 
the constituencies cannot be expressed in language which any 
Speaker would countenance. Wherever two or three of them 
have been gathered together since the beginning of the Session, 
they have asked: “ What is the matter with our Front Bench?” or 
**Can’t the Back Benches do something on their own account?” 
and no one is able to answer these elementary questions. That 
there is something wrong with our Party is common ground. 
The dry rot apparently spreads from the top, though the 
younger and more active portion of the Party cannot be altogether 
exonerated from acquiescing in the ineptitude and slackness of 
the leadership, whose failure to drive home any attack against 
an exceptionally vulnerable Government, which has frequently 
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been heralded with a great flourish of trumpets, almost suggests 
a suspicion of collusion between the two Front Benches for 
purposes unexplained because shameful to the Parties. 


At any rate the fact remains and is admitted, even by ardent 
Balfourians, that the Unionist Leader has not fought the 
Balfourism Parliament Bill as it should have been fought, 

as he would have fought it some years ago when 
Mr. Chamberlain sat by his side to keep him up to the mark, 
and as the Party would have fought it under any other leader- 
ship—even the leadership of a much less clever man. Has 
Mr. Balfour meant business? Does he mean business? Is it 
fair to a great Party, which has followed him with the most 
servile adulation ever accorded to any.man, to ostensibly occupy 
the leadership, to refuse to lead, and apparently to restrain 
other men from seriously fighting a Bill which will destroy the 
nation and the Empire unless it is itself destroyed? The 
Parliament Bill means Jacobin government, and Jacobin 
government has always spelt civil war and foreign war. Mr. 
Balfour has said as hard things and as true things of this measure 
as any one. Moreover he knows that Germany is awaiting the 
moment to pounce on this country. What does it all mean? 
We have sought far and near for the solution of the enigma, 
but without an atom of success. The warmer the admirer of 
the Leader of the Opposition, the more utterly incapable of 
explaining. It is alleged by some who ought to know that 
Mr. Balfour is heartily sick of the whole business, and would 
gladly hand a thankless task over to somebody else—so long as 
he had not to make the invidious selection—and betake himself 
from politics to philosophy, upon which he is once more engaged 
with youthful zest. There is only one comment to be made: 
“Is Mr. Balfour acting altogether fairly by the Unionist Party 
and the nation in retaining a position in which he is not doing 
himself or anybody else justice? Would not the Constitutional 
Party do better under a man of inferior intellectual attainments, 
whose heart was in his work, and who was animated by an 
unconquerable zeal and determination to destroy the 
Demagogues ? ” 
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THE difficulties confronting the Cabinet are infinitely greater 
than those confronting the Opposition, and directly leading 
Unionists grasp the situation, and count the cards 
in their own hands, instead of allowing them- 
selves to be blufied by their opponents, there 
will be a complete political transformation. But so long 
as we tamely follow leaders—who have forgotten the in- 
spiring motto of Lord Randolph Churchill, who if not a states- 
man was at any rate a fearless politician: “It is the duty of 
an Opposition to oppose”—who make things easy for the 
Government in order that there may be no risk of forming a 
Unionist administration which would necessarily involve the 
discarding of many old friends, and the adoption and advocacy 
of a constructive policy; so long shall we wander in that wilder- 
ness which parties abhor, and so long—and this is far more serious 
—will the British Empire remain under the auspices of self- 
seekers who utilise every opportunity that arises, and make 
opportunities when none come naturally to hand, to weaken 
the ties binding us with the Dominions and vice-versd, to lower 
our prestige all over the world by sentimental twaddle upon 
peace at any price, who endanger our security by letting down 
the Navy below the margin of safety, and then cripple our sea- 
power by inviting our potential enemies to prescribe the rules 
under which we are to fight—so long as we make ourselves 
ridiculous by hailing with glee every vote-catching device of 
Mr. George to perpetuate the present Coalition, so long as we 
do all those things which we ought not to do, and leave undone 
those things which we ought to do, the Unionist Party will remain 
where it is and the Demagogues where they are. The chief 
Ministerial asset is to be found on the Opposition Front Bench, 
whence its paralytic influence spreads over the Unionist Back 
Benches, and even across the corridor into “ another place.” 
In order to understand the coming crisis it is necessary to bear 
these unpleasant things in mind. 


Does 
Scuttling Pay 


Tue House of Commons has done with the Parliament Bill, upon 
which, as we have seen, no impression whatsoever was made 
by the Opposition, and although we are told by 
Members of Parliament that modern rules of 
procedure make serious opposition almost impossible, the old 


Blundering 
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saying, “ Where there is a will there is a way,” applies as much 
to politics as to anything else. One has only to re-read the 
virile, incisive, irresistible Unionist attack on the Home Rule 
Bill of 1893—which, dangerous as it was, was nothing like so 
dangerous as the Parliament Bill, which involves a great many 
other things besides Home Rule—and compare it with the 
mollusc-like movements of the present Session, in order to 
appreciate what a great falling off was there, and as we have to be 
frank in order to fight to any purpose, it must be admitted 
that the circumstances under which the Parliament Bill left the 
House of Commons on May 15 were more favourable than 
those attending Mr. Gladstone’s last Home Rule Bill. Poth 
measures had this common denominator, they were made in 
Nationalist Ireland. They constituted a bargain between time- 
serving British politicians eager for Irish votes and Irish Separatists 
seeking to dismember the United Kingdom. If there was 
slackness in the House of Commons in meeting the Parliament 
Bill there has been grave mismanagement in the House of Lords, 
which dawdled for several years over its own reform, the 
need for which Lord Newton had had the foresight to recognise 
shortly after the General Election of 1906 and before there was 
any serious conflict between the two Houses. It is therefore 
hardly fair of Peers, who to-day are tumbling over one another 
in their passion to be reformed out of existence, to fall foul of 
Lord Newton as fons et origo mali, his sole offence having been 
“an intelligent anticipation of events before they occur,” which, 
according to the mighty, is the attribute of the humble profession 
to which we belong. After pooh-poohing reform until the crisis 
burst, there was a stampede of “reformers” which bore every 
appearance of a panic, and just as two or three years ago any 
peer who favoured reform was regarded as a crank, so to-day 
any peer objecting to be hustled into reform is likewise regarded 
askance. The policy of official Unionism in the Upper House 
has been of a piece with the official policy in the Commons. 
Delay followed delay, and just as the Referendum was pitch- 
forked at the people last December, four days before the opening 
polls, so the Lansdowne Reform Bill was actually presented 
to the Peers on the very day that the Parliament Bill left the 
Commons. Blind leaders of the blind! It would be impossible 
to imagine a more ill-timed step than to produce a measure— 
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epitomised in our last number—calculated to excite the utmost 
distrust and resentment at the moment the Unionist ranks 
should be closed for fighting the iniquitous Parliament Bill. 


THE Debate, to which Lord Lansdowne’s measure—for turning 
the House of Lords into a house of mandarins—gave rise, 
was anything but impressive. Some of our readers may be 

disposed to observe that as the National Review 
4 House of has consistently advocated House of Lords re- 
Siniiiainn nsis y advocated House of Lords re 

form, it is somewhat captious to criticise Lord 
Lansdowne’s action. To this we answer that apart from the 
absurdities of the Bill, there are times and seasons for all things. 
We vainly urged the Peers not to dawdle over Lord Rosebery’s 
Committee, which owed its existence to the initiative of Lord 
Newton four years ago, but to produce an alternative scheme 
to the Veto policy embodied in the Campbell-Bannerman Resolu- 
tions—which, be it remembered, saw the light two years before 
the “rejection” of the Budget, a crushing answer by the way 
to much Ministerial vituperation of the Upper House. Unfor- 
tunately the dawdlers, as usual, carried the day in the Councils 
of our Party. Precious years elapsed, and now, when it was 
most inopportune, when the Parliament Bill—which had been 
public property for a whole year—was knocking at their doors, 
our mandarins suddenly realised in their fatal phrase that 
*‘ Something must be done,” and they did a very foolish thing. 
Inter arma silent leges. The moment your enemy has covered 
you with his six-shooter is not the moment to display your 
moderation and magnanimity. It is the moment for action. 
Lord Lansdowne’s Bill might conceivably have been of use two 
years ago, a year ago, or even six months ago, but after the 
Parliament Bill had passed the House of Commons, it could 
only serve to make confusion worse confounded. Let us say at 
once that late as it is the situation can be saved, and must be 
saved. To pull down the white flag, which has long floated over 
the Unionist Front Benches is the first duty of the Party. 
Upon that there is not a dissentient voice, but the situation 
cannot be saved, unless and until we realise the precise position 
of the House of Lords—upon whose steadfast resistance to the 
base and blackguardly campaign of the coalesced forces of 
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American dynamite, Irish sedition, and Radical snobbery, job- 
bery, and robbery—everything depends. We pass lightly over 
the Debate on the “House of Lords Reconstitution Bill” (i.e. 
Lord Lansdowne’s Bill), which was discussed on Second Reading 
on May 15. It was met by Lord Morley of Blackburn, the 
quondam Radical and temporary titular leader of the Here- 
ditary House, of which he has been a lifelong vilifier, with that 
mixture of unctuous humility, spurious moderation and apology 
for his own existence which marks the mushroom Radical peer, 
especially mushroom Viscounts, such as Lords Morley and 
Haldane, whose obsequious attitude to older creations is worthy 
of the enterprising snapshotter. Their speeches chiefly consist 
of the words “noble lords,” which they roll like sweet morsels 
under the tongue. 


Here is a typical specimen of the newly created Radical Peer’s 
adulation of the assembly which he now adorns, and which his 
Th Party Caucus is working overtime to humiliate 
e Newly 

Created’, 22d destroy, because they refuse to worship at 
Tribute the same political shrine as Messrs. Asquith, 

George, Churchill, Redmond, and Patrick Ford. 
In deprecating Lord Lansdowne’s proposed reconstitution of 
the House, the wealthy Radical politician now disguised as Lord 
St. Davids, said : 


But I want your lordships, if you will bear with me for a few minutes, 
to consider what the position is to-day compared with the position it 
must be in supposing this Bill, or any other Bill for its reconstitution, were 
passed. There is one thing to-day that the House of Lords is certainly 
not—that is, a paid body. Another thing is we are in no way local [our 
italics]. Members of Parliament represent some particular district, usually the 
district of the county where they live. We do not represent here the district 
we live in, any more than any other district. Then we are not in any way 
stringently subject to Party Whips.* Noble lords who have been, as I have, in 
the House of Commons, will know what the difference is here (i.e. in the Lords) 


* Unionists who have been bluffed by the threatened swamping of the 
peerage by cocoa coronets should take note of this suggestive observation. 
There is reason to believe that his Majesty’s Ministers are fully conscious of the 
difficulty of wholesale Peer-making, and that the much vaunted “ guarantees” 
are simply kept on tap to hocus Radical stalwarts and Unionist funksticks. 
They are pure myth. 
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and there (i.e, the Commons) as to that state of things. Again, a very large and 
influential part is taken in the proceedings of this House by what you may call 
the more casual attendance, I mean that avery large part of the work is done, 
not by noble lords who attend here almost every day or every week, but by 
noble lords who are experts on particular subjects. I do not like to mention 
names, but you will all have such instances in your minds, A part is taken 
by noble lords, experts in some particular subject, who do not come here very 
frequently perhaps, although when they do come they take a leading and 
influential and most admirable part in our proceedings. That is distinctly a 
feature of this House. 


It would be difficult to imag ne a meaner career than that of 
gentlemen of fortune who attach themselves to the Radical 
Party, echo all the Radical shibboleths, stimulate the execration 
of one class against another in order to creep into the peerage, 
and then having gained the object of their ambition turn round 
and fawn upon the “ noble lords ” with whom your Radical snob 
only asks to be allowed to associate. Compare this tribute 
of a Radical Member of the House of Lords to the House of Lords 
with the base and blackguardly attacks of Messrs.George, Churchill, 
Harcourt, and the rest of them, and you will get a fair measure 
of the ethics of the Radical Party. Lord Willoughby de Broke, 
whose brilliant political career is watched with the deepest interest 
by all who hope for better days for the Unionist Party, pounced 
on the “noble lord” of St. Davids in most effective fashion : 


I do not know exactly what sort of House of Lords Lord St. Davids really 
does want, I think he has a strong preference for the House of Lords as it is 
at the present moment, Iam very glad that he finds it such a pleasant place. 
His principal objection to altering the House of Lords was that the new peers 
would have to be paid when they came here. That is an objection which I can 
quite understand the noble Lord opposite and his friends view with a con- 
siderable amount of alarm. 

Lorp Sr. Davins: I am afraid the noble Lord is misrepresenting me. I 
was not thinking of whether it was or was not desirable that they should be 
paid, I was trying to point out that you were creating under this Bill a class 
of poor peers, and that if they came here and expected payment and received 
payment you would then have attendance in this House much more compulsory 
than it was before. 

Lorp WILLoucHBY DE Broke: The point I was going to make was not with 
regard to a poor class of peer, but that if you are going to create a body of five 
hundred paid peers it will make a very serious inroad on the national Exchequer. 
That is what I could not help thinking the noble Lord had at the back of his 
mind when he looked with such horror upon the possibility of those who were 
elevated to the peerage in future demanding a salary. I have heard it said 
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that in some cases the boot was on the other leg, and people have been unkind 
enough to suggest that you were not paid to come up to the House of Lords, 
but that you actually paid in order to get into it. The noble lord and his 
friends opposite have created so many peers lately that any suggestion I may 
have to make about that is entirely superfluous. They are admirable judges of 
this sort of transaction. 


WE would respectfully suggest to other Unionist Peers who allow 
themselves to be humbugged by the Loreburns and the Morleys, 
Lord even if they reject the slimy oratory of Viscount 
Sthecetis Haldane of Cloan or Cloanden, that Lord Willoughby 
Protest de Broke’s treatment of the noble Lord of St. 

Davids is both pertinent and salutary. He 
was followed in a debate which did not show the House of 
Lords at its best, as circumstances forbade, by an excellent speech 
from Lord Bathurst, whose honesty and consistency caused not 
a few Peers to regret that they were shackled to the Front Bench. 
Lord Bathurst protested ‘‘ with all my strength against 
the course which the noble Marquess, who leads the Opposition, 
is asking you to take in giving this Bill a second reading.” 
Up to now the Peers had never made any serious mistake, 
as nothing more had been heard of the Bills which they had 
rejected, such as Education and Licensing, and their judg- 
ment had been confirmed by the electors on the Home Rule Bill. 
There was no reason to reform the House of Lords, there was 
no popular feeling against the House of Lords; it was idle to 
suggest that the Budget of 1909 had anything to do with the 
present political agitation, for had they passed it on the first 
occasion a similar attack would have been engineered for Party 
purposes against them. While their avowed enemies were on 
the warpath Conservative candidates proceeded to put great 
pressure on the Unionist Leaders to adopt the present policy, 
and they succumbed—hence this Bill. ‘“‘ The scheme of reform 
you have seen to-night, and I can only compare the way the 
Leaders of the Opposition seized on this scheme of House of Lords 
Reform, with what happened when Mr. Balfour produced his 
scheme of the Referendum. He produced it on the eve of the 
election, and every candidate, whatever he thought of the scheme, 
had to put it before the electors on the chance of getting a few 
more votes, and so winning the election.” Lord Bathurst ended his 
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speech on a note too rarely heard either in the House of Commons 
or in the House of Lords, where the life and soul is crushed out 
of individuals by the relentless Party system which reduces 
them to mere automatons, set in motion by the Whips. Any 
Unionist critic of Mr. Balfour or Lord Lansdowne is supposed 
to be animated by personal resentment, but you may have the 
greatest possible liking for an individual, the utmost admiration 
for his intellectual or other qualities, while convinced that he 
is driving the Party to which you belong to irremediable disaster. 
Lord Bathurst is not a man given to personal animosities, and 
he simply expressed what many other Peers were thinking. 


We all know the great influence which the noble Marquess has in this House. 
We acknowledge him to be a very great Leader; we acknowledge that he has 
rarely made a mistake; we remember his many triumphs and the skill and tact 
he has shown in leading his party through many a difficult pass. There are a 
great many- noble lords who would be most unwilling to vote against him. 
They consider that he is a safe man to follow, and that they cannot go wrong in 
voting as he directs them to do. But my Lords, the noble Marquess in intro- 
ducing this measure, which in my opinion will destroy the Constitution and 
abolish this historical House for no adequate reason, except as a tactical measure 
for securing the support of some voters, while at the same time appeasing those 
who desire, not reform, but single-chamber Government, is taking a responsibility 
upon himself which I, for my part, think a most dangerous one and cannot 
support. 


Tue Lord Chancellor made his usual unctuous and vindictive 
speech, which for some mysterious reason invariably delights 
a the House of Lords (which contains several simple- 
Northumber-minded men), Lord Ampthill contributed a loyal 
Speech of his Chief’s measure, while the Duke 

of Northumberland raised the discussion to a 
high level in a speech which unfortunately was ignored by the 
Press, though undoubtedly one of the best speeches delivered 
in Parliament this year. It was altogether off the usual 
Party track, and though it was what the Cocoa Press calls 
“reactionary,” there were many passages worth thinking 
over. Though critical of the Lansdowne Bill, the Duke of 
Northumberland generally welcomed its appearance, “as an 
effort to solve a problem,” though “it would require much 
modification in Committee, and in some respects was in advance 
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of public opinion.” In a passage, which should be taken to heart 
by every Unionist Member of either branch of the legislature, 
especially those who by virtue of sitting on Front Benches 
arrogate to themselves the title of “statesmen,” the Duke of 
Northumberland said : 


What I am now going to say I say with some hesitation, but I think I am 
known to your lordships sufficiently well, after all the years I have sat in this 
House, to be allowed without offence to say something unpalatable. If this 
House has a fault it is that it is prone to act in a panic; it is prone to think 
that the country is more against it than it really is; it is prone to think, if I 
might humbly suggest, that the passing waves of feeling are to be taken as 
indications of the permanent feeling of the country. I will add one caution 
more. When I say passing waves I often think that politicians do not suffi- 
ciently remember how long life is. Waves of feeling now are counted by 
months. Waves of feeling really should be counted by years, and as I showed 
at the beginning of my speech, it is not at once that we see the evils which 
ensue from a particular line of policy. . . . So, my lords, we should remember 
that we have to act in the way we think best for the country, taking into 
review a long period of its history. And while on the one hand we should be 
perfectly willing to sacrifice ourselves, if it is merely a question of our seats or 
the right to express our opinions in this House, we should not act in a panic or 
be frightened by the big words which proceed from the Government benches. 


The Duke of Northumberland’s peroration was inspired with 
the true spirit of patriotism as apart from mere partisanship. 


In the present situation we should consider as this House throughout its 
history has always done, independently and with the intelligence and training 
which it has, what really is best for the country. For that we ought to endeavour 
to bring measures forward, and then, whether we succeed or whether we fail, 
we shall at any rate have the feeling that we have striven to do our duty, that 
we have not bent to a popular cry leading us to do things which we do not 
honestly think to be the best for the country in the long run, and if this 
House is to be abolished it will fall with the respect of the nation. 


We venture to predict that if the House of Lords fights the 
battle of the nation against the greedy, grasping ambitions of the 
Tammany Hall politicians—who now hold the House of Commons 
in their grip and seek to turn it into an unlimited autocracy at 
the expense of the nation—in the spirit animating the Duke of 
Northumberland’s appeal, not only will the House of Lords secure 
the respect and gratitude of the people, but the anarchists will 
perish under the ruins of their own schemes. 
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WE own to finding the set speeches of professional statesmen who 
are overwhelmed with a sense of their own importance as amongst 

the most tedious reading in the world. In the first 
. sees place they usually deem it beneath their dignity 
hs Dann to let off their audience under the hour, during 

which they pour forth stale, flat, and unprofitable 
commonplace, or alternatively they make a brilliant display of 
pyrotechnics, which invariably end in a fizzle, and in almost all 
cases, especially in the case of Lord Rosebery, are universally 
understood to mean less than nothing at all. The ex-Premier is 
at all times prepared to sound a Reveille or to head a retreat. 
There are, however, some Front Benchers who remain a perennial 
joy to whatever assembly they adorn, and the Peers would be 
indeed ungrateful if they failed to respond to the rumour that 
** Carrington is speaking.” Our readers may be unaware of the 
fact that Lord Carrington, though a passionate platform democrat, 
isa Knight of the Garter besides being Lord Great Chamberlain. 
He is also President of the Board of Agriculture for no 
ascertainable reason, his knowledge of agriculture being nil. He 
is supposed to have done something for Small Holdings, though 
no one can say what. As the Knighthood of the Garter and 
the Presidency of the Board of Agriculture are insufficient to 
occupy a man of Lord Carrington’s gigantic intellect and in- 
dustry, he is also understood to be President of the Board of 
Fisheries, it being considered that turnips and soles should 
be under the same Department. He is at his best when 
addressing his Peers, and it is rather hard on the public that 
the principal gems of his oratory are deliberately suppressed 
by reporters, especially Radical reporters. He contributed an 
illuminating speech to the debate on Lord Lansdowne’s Recon- 
stitution Bill, in the course of which this Knight of the 
Garter delighted his audience by observing: “‘I hope the House 
will do me the justice to believe that I am not such a consummate 
ass as to pretend that in any way I understand women. In the 
course of a somewhat long life I never knew but one man who said 
he did. He told me he did, and he came to the most hopeless grief 
it is possible to conceive.” The relevance of this observation to 
the state of agriculture or fisheries was not immediately apparent, 
but the House of Lords rose to the occasion, and for several 
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minutes rocked with uncontrollable laughter. Why, we should 
like to know, are these gems buried in the Official Report ? 
Why are they concealed by the popular Press from a public on 
the look-out for cheap entertainment ? 


Lorp CaRRINGTON, the colleague of the Georges, the Ures, the 
Churchills, the Asquiths, &c. &c., who earn their bread-and- 
ie butter, to say nothing of their motor-cars, their 
peti footmen, their champagne, &c., by vituperating 
F.E. Smith the hereditary enemies of the people, is appalled 

by the suggestion that there shall be one hereditary 
enemy the less under any conceivable scheme of reform. “ Perish 
everything, so long as I remain a peer and can transmit a 
peerage,” is the Carrington motto. His peroration was fully 
worthy of the rest of his speech. ‘“‘In spite of the Rose- 
bery Resolution, in spite of the Lansdowne Resolution, our 
sons are still on the steps of the throne, our wives still in the 
peeresses’ gallery; and in spite of this magnificent voluntary act 
of self-renunciation [7.e. by Lord Lansdowne’s Bill], in spite of the 
effort to bring about a hereditary holocaust, still we see, with the 
greatest pleasure, the noble Marquess restored to health, sitting 
in his old place surrounded by his supporters and his friends— 
himself the most perfect up-to-date ideal British personifi- 
cation of the marquis malgré lui.” We trust that in the coming 
conflict Unionist speakers will display these gems before great 
democratic audiences, to whom the House of Lords is held up 
to execration by Lord Carrington’s colleagues, and unless we are 
much mistaken by Lord Carrington himself, who on the platform 
can be as vulgar as the Chancellor of the Exchequer, though he 
reserves his fun for his peers who regard him as a harmless 
buffoon. Elsewhere he takes himself seriously and poses as a 
“man of the people,” who is eager to sacrifice every privilege of 
which he is such a tenacious upholder in the Upper House. If 
the Unionist Party did its duty by the Marquess of Crewe, the 
Earl of Carrington, the Lord St. Davids, and the rest of the 
Radical snobocracy, if all the fraudulent humbugs who wend 
their way to the House of Lords were systematically exposed to 
the public by the Press, the great Southsea Bubble would scarcely 
last a month. We suggest that it would be a highly appro- 
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priate subject for the brilliant platform talents of the Rt. Hon. 
F. E. Smith, and would be an infinitely more salutary employ- 
ment than hobnobbing with the Home Secretary. 


Tue Duke of Bedford as usual contributed a thoughtful and 

suggestive speech which lost nothing by its brevity. He doubted 
whether in the position into which things had 

Good Advice arifted Lord Lansdowne’s Bill provided the basi 

ted Lord Lansdowne s provided the basis 
of a settlement. 

I do not think that this Bill goes far enough, either to have any chance of 
acceptance by a majority m-the country, or to secure to supporters of Double- 
Chamber Government a position in which they can makeany real stand. What 
I do wish to see is the creation of a Second Chamber strong enough in the con- 
fidence of the nation to exercise all the powers of the existing House of Lords, 
and I do not believe the creation of such an assembly to be possible, save on a 
purely elected basis. I attach no great importance to retaining a shred of the 
hereditary principle, and that partly in order to secure the subordination of the 
reformed Second Chamber to the House of Commons. Moreover the retention 
of that shred of the hereditary principle necessitates an invidious form of 
selection, which to me is more objectionable than the frank surrender of all 
hereditary rights in favour of an elected Second Chamber. I am not alarmed 
at the prospect of an elected Second Chamber claiming co-ordinate rights with 
the House of Commons, provided always that the differences between the two 
Houses are referred for settlement to the judgment of the Constituency. 


The problem could not be more admirably stated. Lord Raglan, 
who candidly accepted the Daily Mail’s statement that he was 
**a backwoodsman,” described Lord Lansdowne’s Bill as ‘‘ the 
apotheosis of the Conservative Agents’ policy,’ from which 
the Unionist Party had suffered most bitterly. “I believe 
nobody knows less about the feelings of the country than the 
average Member of Parliament, whether Liberal or Conservative, 
because he sees the feelings of the people of the country, not 
through his own eyes, but through the eyes of his agent and his 
committee, who are, of course, extreme men, and naturally have 
a wild desire to snatch a few votes from the other side. Therefore 
they say to the Member, ‘ You say something pleasant about 
Female Suffrage, and you will pinch ten votes from the other 
side.’ The thing is done; but you never get the ten votes, 
and you only disgust your own supporters.” Unionist Members 
wildly grabbing at every fad might advantageously take 
note. He went on to say that the Lansdowne Bill “ repre- 
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sents the Conservative Agents’ policy carried to extremes. 
I have only one thing to say in conclusion. I have the strongest 
possible objection to being executed. I donot consider it is the 
height of political wisdom to respond to such an invitation as 
this on the part of our opponents. ‘ Will you come out into the 
stteet and let me cut your throat?’ If I am to be executed 
I shall mount the tumbril with fortitude, but I shall not order 


the tumbril myself, nor shall I make an assignation with Monsieur 
de Paris.” 


WE purposely refrain from quoting the speeches of Peers who, 
under the momentary influence of panic, against which, as we 
have seen, they were wisely warned by the Duke 
A New 
Sestestas Northumberland, gave indications of desiring 
to order their own tumbril, because we are con- 
vinced, indeed we know, that in the prolonged pause which 
has since ensued the Peers have pulled themselves together, 
and several regret and would gladly withdraw their pusillanimous 
speeches. Lord Halifax, who is far more courageous than some 
of his juniors, who fondly imagine that if they say ditto 
to the Unionist Mandarins to-day they may themselves 
become Unionist Mandarins to-morrow—one of the most foolish 
delusions that ever entered the mind of men, for the simple 
reason that there will be no distribution of “spoils” in our 
generation should the Unionist Party adopt “scuttle” as its 
policy and the white flag as its emblem—cordially endorsed 
the Duke of Northumberland’s sentiments, inquiring what 
could be predicated of public opinion except this, “ that what 
it is to-day it will not be to-morrow. Is there anything in the 
world more changeable or more uncertain than public opinion ? 
That being the case, I hope that when we come to consider the 
details, either now or later, of such a Bill as is now before your 
lordships’ House, we shall consider much less the advice of 
political organisers, and what may be thought advantageous 
at the next election, and a great deal more what may assist 
in the formation of a really strong second chamber, and what 
we believe to be for the real and permanent interest of this 
country.” It is easy to see that Lord Halifax was not cast for 
the Front Bench. There is a nobleman of the name of Lord 
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Saye and Sele who receives far less than his deserts from the 
newspapers, which one might have imagined would be at any 
rate attracted by such a picturesque designation. Many may 
Saye, but few can Sele. He is a humorist of the front rank, 
even if he falls short of the impossible standard set by Lord 
Carrington. Lord Newton had declared that the Unionist Peers 
had burnt their boats, which we trust may be interpreted as 
signifying that Lord Newton is prepared, as his boat is burnt 
and there is nothing left to him, to fight to the death against 
the Parliament Bill, which would not merely burn Lord Newton’s 
boat, but everybody else’s boat, and would bring civil war within 
measurable distance. However, Lord Saye and Sele—though 
whether the observation was inspired by the wit of Lord Saye 
or the humour of Lord Sele we shall never know—pursued a 
different line of argument in his historic apostrophe to the 
Unionist Peerage. ‘‘ You have burnt your house-boat, and now 
you are running up and down the bank trying to let riverside 
lodgings, varying the monotony with an occasional dive into 
the flames to try and save your valuables, some antique, some 
modern, but most inherited from your fathers. But, lastly, 
we come to the most pathetic picture of all. In the middle of 
the house-boat, in solitary grandeur, sits my noble friend, Lord 
Willoughby de Broke, awaiting the end, painting pictures of what 
might have been and feeding the flames chiefly with members 
of His Majesty’s Government. My Lords, I [1.e. Saye and Sele] 
must point the moral. With all possible respect to the noble 
Marquess, the Leader of the Opposition, this Bill is moulded on 
the policy of Ananias.” 


THE Duke of Somerset made a manly, vigorous speech in keeping 
with his character. Indeed, when one reads such utterances 
one wonders why there should be any suspicion 


—.. of dry-rot in the House of Lords. He gave an 
Protest accurate and lucid account of the genesis of the 


Constitutional crisis. “The Government, as 
every one knows, have sold themselves body and soul to the 
Nationalists and the Labour Party, and the former have exacted 
Home Rule and the consequent breaking-up of the Union as 
their reward for keeping the Government in power. To carry 
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Home Rule the Government saw that they must first wreck 
our ancient Constitution of King, Peers, and Commons, as this 
House, they knew, would never betray the country and pass a 
Bill for Home Rule for Ireland, and so they have brought forward 
their Parliament Bill for that purpose.” But the Duke of 
Somerset declared that because utterly unprincipled party 
politicians such as those now occupying the Treasury Bench had 
by gross misrepresentation raised a cry against the House of 
Lords amongst a certain section of the voters, “I cannot see 
why our party should become their accomplices, and by destroying 
this House desert the millions of loyal people in this country 
who have always looked up to it, as at present constituted, as 
the only safeguard they had against ill-considered legislation 
by the House of Commons and tyrannical and unjust measures 
of a Government such as the present.” The country was tired 
of revolutionary projects and desired to get to work on measures 
safeguarding the Empire and the United Kingdom, “ and give 
the working classes the chance of bettering themselves and 
remaining secure in their employment and the fruits of their labour. 
Why should we be a party to Constitutional changes which will 
destroy all security? The Government have no object in view 
in the Constitutional changes they contemplate but plunder. 
If we make these changes easier by accepting this Bill, our action 
will be followed by further attacks on property of all kinds, which 
the man of small means will find will ruin him as well as those 
who are better off.” Viscount Haldane of Cloan purred like a 
cat for about an hour, but happily, though the House of Lords 
is easily imposed on by obsequious Radicals, especially the self- 
righteous occupant of the Woolsack, the War Minister’s inter- 
minable dissertations have hitherto fallen flat; and when he wound 
up a honeyed harangue by pretending that the present Cabinet, 
“desire to restore tranquillity and to set people’s minds free 
to address themselves to other questions than that of the 
Constitution,” as also “to repair and render stable the fabric 
of the Constitution, which has been seriously shaken, and who 
knows but that both sides may not yet co-operate in carrying 
out a work of this great magnitude. The future will disclose 
its secrets *—you could have heard a pin drop. 
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AFTER a brief speech from Lord Lansdowne defending a measure 
which it must be admitted had received a moderate reception, 
Enter Parlia--H0Ush as a personal compliment to him it was 
ment Bil] = 2llowed a Second Reading, the Upper House turned 

on the following day to the more important 
business of discussing the Second Reading of the Parliament 
Bill, of which the full provisions are reproduced on a preceding 
page, to which we would particularly direct our readers’ 
attention. It is, as Mr. George has admitted in candid 
conversation with foreign correspondents, a revolutionary 
measure, though Viscount Humbug had had the effrontery 
to tell the House of Lords it was designed to restore 
the fabric of a Constitution shattered by anarchists of the 
Lansdowne type, and it was in the same spirit of the “ anti- 
scrape” Society, that another Radical Viscount, Morley of 
Blackburn, Lord President of the Council, moved the Second 
Reading of the Parliament Bill in the House of Lords on May 23. 
“Without the least desire to be in any degree offensive,” to 
borrow the inimitable phrase with which Lord Newton invariably 
preludes his cruellest comments, we must confess to having rarely 
read a more misleading speech, parts of which were pene- 
trated with Uritis. The inaccuracies were so palpable that 
they can hardly have deceived Lords Saye or Sele. For 
instance, the statement that “after the rejection of the Budget 
in November 1909, his Majesty’s Government propounded 
their policy, which was this—formally, definitely, and by statute 
to abolish the power of this House to intervene in finance, and 
in legislation outside of and beyond finance to take away from 
this House the power of absolute Veto.” Every one knows that 
the Radicals swept in, in 1906, vowing vengeance against the 
House of Lords and challenging its existence, a policy judiciously 
mingled with the ennoblement of wealthy Radical toadies, 
who exchanged cheques against titles. The Campbell-Bannerman 
Veto Resolutions embodying Radical hatred of the House of 
Lords were passed by the House of Commons in 1907, 7.¢. two 
years before the People’s Budget was submitted to the people, 
thanks to the House of Lords. Lord Morley is a very superior 
person of considerable literary powers, and his party make 
much capital out of the fact that, unlike the ordinary Radical, 
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he is a highly cultivated man with a strongly developed historic 
sense, though we know from his writings that to him the world 
began in 1789. 


Sucu was Lord Morley’s account of the progress of the Parliament 
Bill through the Commons. “The Third Reading of this Bill 
Fiction was passed by a majority of 121, after three 

months of full discussion, in which many earnest 
and skilful disputants took part, and in which the two dis- 
tinguished men who lead the great parties in the other House, 
according to all accounts, which I am sure must have reached 
your lordships from every quarter—these two men of unsurpassed 
parliamentary character and experience were at their very best 
and fought their very hardest. That is the history so far as it 
concerns us, of this Bill.” It is nothing of the kind, it is a travesty 
of the facts by a prejudiced partisan, as all those who have the 
misfortune to read Parliamentary debates are only too well 
aware. The one accurate statement in the recital is that owing 
to the gross over-misrepresentation of Ireland and the subsidy 
of a penurious Party by Patrick Ford, the Third Reading was 
carried by a majority of 121. So far from there being three 
months of full discussion by many earnest and skilful disputants, 
even Lord Morley knows that, apart from the appointed official 
speakers on his own side, the Radical Party remained as mum 
as mice, and no attempt was at any time made to answer the 
points of the Opposition, while the “ Kangaroo” worked with 
unexampled activity. As to the deadly duel between those 
two unsurpassed Parliamentarians, Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour, 
the one merely repeated what he had been told to say by Mr. John 
Redmond, who had his marching orders from Mr. Patrick Ford; 
while Mr. Balfour’s “onslaught” on the Parliament Bill is 
admitted on all hands to be the feeblest performance throughout 
his political career. On one occasion, which was typical of his 
whole attitude, he burst forth into such ecstasies over the House 
of Commons as a place governed by argument, that Mr. Asquith 
at once jumped up to say, “I could not have done it better 
myself.” Lord Hugh Cecil, on the occasion in question, diverted 
nearly 100 Unionists from the Mandarins’ lobby, and, as we 
have already suggested, this so-called duel between these great 
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men resembled a put-up job. Whenever the Government could 
have been put in a real hole, some Good Samaritan on the 
Opposition Front Bench came to the rescue, with the effect, if 
not the object, of invigorating his Majesty’s Ministers and 
disheartening his Majesty’s Opposition, who seem to be regarded 
by some of our Mandarins as a mere branch of the Government. 
However, another story had to be told in the House of Lords, 
and told it was. 


FarrNness compels us to add that Lord Morley enlightened the 
House of Lords by a succinct and valuable summary of some of 

the chief provisions of the Parliament Bill, which 
ne stated shortly “‘ that a Money Bill, passed by the 
House of Commons should become an Act of Parliament, on the 
Royal Assent being signified, notwithstanding that the House 
of Lords shall not have assented thereto. The question whether 
a Bill is or is not a Money Bill is to be decided by the Speaker of 
the House of Commons. That is the first clause.” It certainly 
is, and note what it means, viz., that a majority of one member, 
who may have been elected by a majority of one elector who 
may,have been bought by a pot of beer, could pass a law raising 
the!income tax to 10s. or 20s. in the pound; or, on the principles 
of the great George Insurance Act, could equally deduct Is., 2s., 
or 5s. a week from the wages of every working man to be used for 
“national” purposes by a Socialistic State. By the same 
token the Speaker for the time being could pronounce a Home 
Rule Bill, a Right to Work Bill, or, indeed, any Bill whatsoever, 
a “‘ Money Bill” for it instantly to become law. And we must 
remember that under the new régime Lowthers and Peels would 
necessarily be replaced by Ramsay MacDonalds, saintly Snowdens, 
or knightly Byleses, prepared to go the whole hog, and against 
whose ipse dixit there would be no possibility of appeal. We 
should be grateful to Lord Morley for giving us a glimpse of a 
corner of the truth, the only subject in which the present Cabinet 
have shown themselves to be economists. Then he tells us that 


The second clause proposes to enact that any public Bill other than a Money 
Bill passed by the House of Commons in three successive sessions, whether or 
not in the same Parliament, having been sent up to the House of Lords and 
there rejected in each of those three sessions, shall be presented to His Majesty 
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and become an Act of Parliament on the Royal Assent being signified, notwith- 
standing that this House (i.e. the House of Lords) shall not have assented to it. 
That is, of course, the centre of the constitutional conflict in which we are 
engaged. The other important clauses are that nothing in this Bill is to 
diminish the privileges of the House of Commons, and that five years shall be 
substituted for seven years as the duration of a Parliament. That is an epitome of 
the Bill, and it is so important that noble lords should clearly understand what 
it is that we propose that I have ventured to give it. 

We do most earnestly beg that Peers and other persons will give 
their serious and utmost attention both to Lord Morley’s epitome 
and to the provisions of the Bill, which it is quite obvious 
many persons engaged in the controversy have never mastered. 
They have not a moment to lose. 


LorpD MorLey’s ingenuous epitome bears out everything which 
has been said in these pages month by month, and with inter- 
Intimidating minable iteration ever since the General Election, 
the Crown Upon this Bill. Lord Morley and his colleagues 

constitute a caucus, who masquerade as _ his 
Majesty’s Ministers and outwardly treat the Monarchy with 
respect; they could not well do otherwise, because it is our most 
popular institution, and the symbol of the unity of Empire, 
which Lord Morley and Co. are endeavouring to destroy. 
During the debates in the House of Commons Mr. Asquith the 
titular chief of the present conspiracy was, as our readers are 
aware, conspicuously contemptuous in his attitude towards the 
Crown. He never wearied of declaring that the Royal Veto was 
as dead as would be the Veto of the Second Chamber under this 
preposterous Parliament Bill. The procedure is simplicity itself, 
and we should be grateful to the smaller fry of the Radical Party 
for, so to speak, giving the show away and letting us into their 
secrets. A remarkable article published elsewhere is entitled 
“George V. or Asquith I.?” The contents bear out the title. The 
policy is a policy of intimidating the Crown, such as darkened the 
closing weeks of King Edward VII.’s reign. The Contemporary 
Review, an organ of light and leading in Nonconformist circles, 
whose editor deigned to accept a knighthood from the Sovereign, 
was withdrawn from circulation at the time of the late King’s 
death owing to a very disagreeable article about the dying 
Sovereign. It is highly significant that this same organ should 
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have published in its Coronation issue (June 1911) some highly 
offensive observations concerning George V. from the pen of 
Mr. Harold Spender (brother of the editor of the Westminster 
Gazette), who enjoys the confidence of Mr. Lloyd George, and who 
has occasionally disclosed some of that foolish person’s thoughts 
to the world at large. Note what Mr. Harold Spender has to say 
of the position of his Majesty—compare it with the insolent 
speeches of Mr. Asquith, examine the Parliament Bill, and 
there is no room for any doubt that one of the main objects 
of the Camarilla is to threaten and humiliate our newly crowned 
King, who is to be told that unless he consents to ennoble 
the wealthy bounders (who in return for a coronet are pre- 
pared to finance the Demagogues), he will range “the de- 
mocracy ” against the Crown, and endanger his dynasty. 


Tus conflict we must always bear in mind is not a struggle 
between peers and people, but between the people and the 
Sins Chaitin dominant caucus of the Commons, who are striv- 

ing to pass a Bill permanently depriving the 
people of all control over their own affairs. As Lord Morley 
does well to remind us, anything which can be called a Money Bill 
by the nominee of the party caucus for the time being, becomes 
law without even any formal delay, while any Bill, other than a 
Money Bill, approved by the dominant caucus in three successive 
sessions, will become law, however repugnant to the other elements 
in the Constitution, z.e. the Crown and the House of Lords, 
however revolting to the people, however harmful to the 
interests of the nation and the Empire. We agree with him 
that this is the centre of the constitutional conflict. Shall 
the House of Commons, many of whose members are returned 
by unspeakable methods, while many others are returned 
simply because they are traitors to King and country, be a 
law unto themselves for all time? Shall we, in the name 
of Democracy, set up in our midst an institution compared 
to which the Star Chamber would be a joke? What could 
restrain the despotism devised by the Parliament Bill, of which 
we have had one previous experience in our history, constituted 
of the Georges, Churchills, the Harcourts, the Ures, and the other 
unconscionable adventurers by whom we are now afflicted, how 
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could they be brought to book except by the rising of an outraged 
people—in other words civil war? They gave us a vision of 
the new régime the moment the Bill had passed the House of 
Commons, and it was announced that these friends of the people 
would vote themselves £400 a year out of the taxpayers’ 
pocket, and as l’appetit vient en mangeant there would be 
nothing to prevent a future House of Commons from voting 
themselves £4000 a year, or £40,000 a year, just as there would 
be nothing to prevent the House of Commons from perpetuating 
itself as did the Long Parliament. Note the craft and cunning 
by which the payment of members was not introduced as a 
separate Act of Parliament, which would be dealt with like 
ordinary legislation, but as part of the finance of the year—a 
dodge which Parliamentary experts regard as a peculiarly dirty 
trick, though entirely in keeping with the character of its author. 


Lorp Mortey had the hardihood to tell the House of Lords, 
**T am astonished to see that distinguished men, who, I venture 
Chall to think, ought to have known better, say that 
enge to ° ° ° 

Lord Morley this is a single-chamber conspiracy. Lord 
Morley would have been more luminous had he 

explained to his hearers what is a single-chamber conspiracy, 
if this is not, and if he will only be at pains to re-read his own 
epitome of his own Bill, he will see that it is nothing else but a 
single-chamber conspiracy, because it concentrates the whole 
political power of the Constitution inasingle chamber, for which 
reason it is enthusiastically supported by advanced Radicals and 
the Labour Party who have the candour and honesty to declare 
themselves single-chamber men, while those colossal frauds 
the ex-Vice-Presidents of the Liberal League, Mr. Asquith, 
Sir Edward Grey, and Viscount Haldane, continue bleating 
about a second chamber which they have no power of creating 
even if they ever had the will. Does Lord Morley deny 
that under this Bill a majority of the House of Commons, 
however small, could in two years abolish the Monarchy? If 
the answer be No, he has not read the Bill or his own epitome 
of it; if the answer be Yes, it is single-chamber government. 
Again, does Lord Morley deny that under this Bill the House 
of Commons would be able to abolish the House of Lords in 
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two years? If the answer be No, we repeat that he is not 
acquainted either with his Bill or his epitome; if Yes, what 
is that but single-chamber government? Does Lord Morley 
deny that under the Parliament Bill the House of Commons 
could follow the example of the Long Parliament, repeal the 
Quinquennial Act, and pass a Perpetuity Bill, installing itself 
indefinitely, filling up vacancies by nominations instead of 
by-elections? Is that not single-chamber government? Can 
Lord Morley mention any measure which, under the Parliament 
Bill, could not be passed by the House of Commons without the 
co-operation of any other body, always assuming with the Premier 
that the King’s veto is dead? What is this but undiluted 
single-chamber government? How then can Lord Morley 
object to his conduct and that of his colleagues being described 
as “a single-chamber conspiracy ”’ ? 


LorpD Mortey ended by the hint of a national settlement upon 
which Radical peers are wont to dilate, though Radical com- 
I moners and journalists will have nothing to say to 
rrelevant . 

Precedents 2% unless the settlement consist of unconditional 

surrender by the Unionists, who are to join 
their opponents in selling the Crown and the United Kingdom 
to John Redmond and Patrick Ford. Surely it was with his 
tongue in his cheek that the Lord President of the Council 
declared: “'To-night and during the course of this Bill, it is for 
noble Lords to consider what will be a course leading to 
extremities [our italics]. The Bill is there and the Bill stands.” 
There was the usual reference to irrelevant examples. “I do 
submit that the Duke of Wellington when he gave way on the 
Reform Bill of 1832, won universal approval; he saved the 
country from a great disaster.” But the Duke of Wellington sub- 
mitted to an unmistakable and overwhelming British majority ; he 
did not sell out to a handful of perjured Irish rebels subsidised by 
foreign enemies. There is all the difference in the world between 
timely concession in the interests of the nation and abject sub- 
mission to political partisans. If the Duke of Wellington “saved 
the country from a great disaster,” Lord Lansdowne’s surrender 
would merely save impecunious Ministers from loss of salary. 
Lord Morley added: “ Coming down to our own day nobody can 
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forget the services which were rendered by Lord Cairns and the 
then Lord Archbishop of Canterbury in connection with the 
Irish Church. Their wise and prudent counsel—and courage— 
avoided a great danger.” This is more questionable. What 
gain accrued either to Ireland or the United Kingdom by the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church and the scandalous squan- 
dering of its revenue, for which there is little to show to-day ? 
Lhe act was in accordance with the spirit of the age, but that 
is all that can be said for it. ‘“‘ Then later, in 1884-1885, it 
was the prudence and wisdom of men like the late Ihord Salisbury 
that avoided a great disaster.” Unless our memory is at fault 
Lord Salisbury’s “ prudence and wisdom” were denounced in all 
the moods and tenses by Lord Morley, whose copious supply of 
vituperative adjectives was wholly unequal to meet the demand. 
Moreover, let us not forget that if “‘ prudence and wisdom” were 
shown by Lord Salisbury similar qualities were forthcoming on 
the other side. It was no one-sided settlement. The House of 
Lords secured re-distribution and prevented the jerrymandering 
of Mr. Gladstone and his friends. Lord Morley concluded as 
follows: “‘So now, my lords, I hope on this occasion we shall 
avoid, or you will avoid, a course which will land the country, 
which may land the country, in circumstances of great difficulty 
and perhaps grave confusion.” There is nothing like brass. 


Que messieurs les assassins commencent. Why should not Lord 
Morley and his colleagues display some of the qualities which 

to-day they admire in the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Cairns, the Archbishop of 

. 

Lord Salisbury, and which were shown in 1832 by 
Lord Grey, who had no idea of swamping the peerage, smashing 
the Constitution and making an “obedient automaton” of his 
Sovereign; in the bargain on Reform and Redistribution a 
quarter of a century ago even so vehement a partisan as 
Mr. Gladstone recognised that a national settlement is not an 
exclusively Party settlement, but consists in mutual concessions 
for the common good. The House of Lords has gone very far— 
many of us think too far—in “ conciliation,” while Lord Morley 
and Co. abate not a jot or tittle of their claim to set up Costa 
Rica Government in this country. The human element plays a 
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large part in all controversies, and it is perhaps natural that Lord 
Morley’s colleagues should take Costa Rica or Tammany Hall for 
their models, as there are no systems under which the Georges, 
the Churchills, the Ures, to say nothing of Mr. Asquith himself, 
would be more fitted to shine. Upon Lord Midleton devolved 
the duty of replying to Lord Morley, which he discharged in 
a telling speech, exposing the unreality, the insincerities, the 
misrepresentations, and the hypocrisies of the President of the 
Council, though his speech was open to the criticism that while 
an excellent Parliamentary performance, it was somewhat 
wanting in positive and practical value. But then, as Mr. Balfour 
sets the fashion of treating his “right hon. friends on the other 
other side of the House” as serious statesmen, animated by 
public spirit, and willing to listen to reasonable argument, we 
cannot be surprised that his lieutenants should follow suit. Lord 
Midleton’s reasons for reading the Parliament Bill a second 
time were wholly inadequate. “If we took the other course 
and rejected this Bill summarily, we would create at once an 
issue of the first magnitude. We would arouse the extremest 
feelings.” It is the immediate duty of the Unionist Party to 
3rouse the utmost feelings against Tammany Hall Government, 
and the longer we continue to “take it lying down” the worse 


for Unionism, the worse for the nation, the worse for the British 
Empire. 


Few things are more nauseating than the terror of our Front 
Benches lest “feelings” be aroused at atime when every institu- 
Week-End tion in the country is threatened by a Cabinet of 
Politics needy, greedy anarchists. Itis this attitude which 

marks the Mandarin from the Man, and accounts 
for the frightful slump in the prestige of the former, who seems to 
be animated by the amiable idea that he must say nothing and do 
nothing which might conceivably disturb pleasant social relations 
with political opponents. Unionists generally are heartily sick of 
week-end politics, which merely result in disarming our own Party, 
while the other side remain as truculent as ever, and can scarcely 
conceal their contempt for their opponents, whom they are now 
bedewing with so-called Coronation honours, which are simply 
Party political honours. As we have recognised, Lord Midleton 
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can hardly be blamed for adopting the tone of his Leader, but 
to pretend at this time of day that in treating the Parliament 
Bill as it deserves “‘ We (i.e. the House of Lords) would close 
the door to the wiser counsels which we yet believe will prevail on 
the opposite side of the House ”—exhibits “ we ” as incredible 
simpletons. Such action “ would make all negotiation impossible, 
&c. &c.”” Then followed the surprising statement: “ Another 
reason (for surrender) is that this Bill is brought before us as 
a temporary Bill, and as such we mean to deal with it. We 
do not accept the idea that this Billcan permanently remain on 
the Statute Book.” Ministers have never pretended for a single 
second that the Parliament Bill is a temporary measure, on the 
contrary its attraction in their eyes is that it is a permanent 
settlement, in the interests of the Radical Party, whose tenure of 
office would be indefinite. Were the Lords to pass it in anything 
like its present shape they might call it “ temporary,” but no one 
else would, for the simple reason that there would be no prospect 
of repealing it. To give it its proper name, the Parliament Bill 
is simply a Measure to Perpetuate the Dominance of the Radical 
Caucus ; and if the House of Peers, under the influence of panic- 
mongers like Lord Rosebery and plenty of others who can be 
mentioned, degenerates into a mere House of Fears and swallows 
this Bill on the advice of Unionist Leaders, how do the Fears 
or the Unionist Party propose to reverse a settlement, for which 
Lord Lansdowne and all the Fears who followed him would be 
just as responsible as the Loreburns, the Morleys, the Haldanes, 
and other salaried hacks. 


Lrt no man, whether peer or commoner, hug the delusion that 
the Parliament Bill can ever be repealed—except as the result of 
Tlusion a successful civil war—if once placed on the Statute 

Book in its present form. It is simply misleading 
the people to describe it as “‘a temporary measure,” to be 
passed under protest, and to be reversed at leisure, and heavy 
will be the responsibility of Unionist leaders if, under cover 
of a shower of brave speeches and ‘strong amendments, craven 
counsels prevail and collusion triumphs in the Upper House as 
in the Lower House. It is idle at this hour to talk of “ nego- 
tiating”’ with the Government, still more to talk of negotiating 
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“on something like equality.” There are times for speeches, 
for temporising, for negotiation, and even for a strategic with- 
drawal in order to take up a better position, but there are also 
times for fighting. We live in such times, and if Unionist Leaders 
refuse to give a fighting lead to the rank and file, they will find 
themselves in the ignominious position of being forced to follow 
the rank and file. Lord Willoughby de Broke made another 
characteristically courageous and stimulating speech in the 
debate on the Parliament Bill, and it is to men of his kidney that 
the live part of the Unionist Party looks for guidance at this crisis. 
He understands the value of initiative, carries the war into his 
enemy’s country, and heartens up his own side by his pugnacious 
and uncompromising speeches, which are enlivened by brilliant wit 
and caustic humour. He accurately described the contest as 
“a struggle between the Cabinet and that vast body of opinion 
which still realises what free government means in a free country. 
The only argument you (i.e. the Radicals) can produce in favour 
of this Bill is the argument of necessity, which Pitt used to 
observe very truly was the argument of tyrants and the creed 
of slaves. You may adopt the argument of tyrants if you desire 
to do so, but we on our side do not wish to adopt the creed of 
slaves.” There are numerous bidders for the reversion of the 
Unionist Leadership—far more than the public have any idea of. 
They are one and all inexpressibly shocked at the conduct of 
the National Review in expressing the views they privately 
entertain. They nevertheless hold “ watching briefs” on their 
own behalf, and keep a careful eye on the operations of possible 
competitors. We claim to be sufficiently acquainted with the 
Party at large, which is not the hole-and-corner affair these 
competitive cliques imagine, to be able to warn eminent persons 
that the leadership is not in the gift of any faction, nor will it 
fall into the lap of the over-astute, the excessively brilliant, or 
the mere time-server, with his ear glued to the ground. Rather 
will it go to the man who takes his political life in both hands, 
and regardless of the frowns of his friends, the scowls of his 
colleagues, the buckets of cold water of leading journals, 
and the sneers of superior persons, gives the country the lead 


which has so long been lacking. The opportunity is golden. 
Where is the man ? 
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WE cannot deluge our readers with further speeches, as we have 
already devoted an excessive amount of space to describing the 
tone and temper of the House of Lords when 
they last met. Peers, like other people, are a 
variable quantity, and the atmosphere of the Upper House in 
the month of July will show a great improvement on the May 
panic, and the majority will be found prepared to do their 
duty, not merely by proposing amendments, but by insisting 
on amendments to the Parliament Bill which will preserve 
Double-Chamber Government in this country, and prevent 
measures from being passed behind the backs and against the 
will of the people. Sooner than surrender this fundamental 
position they would prefer a large creation of Peers, though 
such creation is a mere figment of apprehensive imagination. It 
is part of the great Radical bluff by which Ministers have imposed 
on their Unionist friends. We are now beginning to see things 
as they really are. Even on the childish hypothesis of a large 
creation, the number required to place the Parliament Bill on 
the Statute Book would not be 500, but 250 at the outside, 
which would not bring Home Rule one inch nearer than would 
the passing of the Parliament Bill without a creation. So we 
should not hasten Home Rule by a single day by challenging the 
Radicals to do their worst, and Unionists would remain clear of 
all. complicity for an iniquitous Act, and as the Jacobin tyranny 
developed we should regain the confidence of the country, which 
would turn to the Party that had fought to the last on behalf 
of the Democracy against the Demagogues—but never to the 
Party that had sold the pass. Another set of poltroons pretend 
that they want to surrender to the Coalition in the supposed 
interests of the Crown. We would invite these shirkers to specify 
any single instance in the history of any country when a dynasty 
has*gained by the cowardice of its supporters. We shall next be 
told that Mr. Ure hit the nail on the head in his recent insult 
to the Peeresses (effectively commented on by the Saturday 
Review, June 10), when he told an audience at Dereham that 
the Peeresses were passing the Parliament Bill and taking good 
care that the backwoodsmen should not upset the cart, because 
they did not wish to have in their midst a large “ infusionjof 
highly respectable people who were not at present of their,set.” 
It was worthy of the Lord Cadvocate. 


Delusion 
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As we go to press the situation is hourly improving, and the 
Radicals are suffering from an acute attack of the blues. The 
apparent success of their bluff a few weeks ago 
has been their undoing. The Unionist panic is 
over, and has proved a blessing in disguise. The boot is now 
on the other leg. The Radicals feel they have been swindled by 
their leaders, as indeed they have, and are terrified at the 
prospects of another General Election conducted on the principle 
** heads I lose, tails I don’t win”—all the more odious now that 
the douceur of £400 a year is attached to their seats—so different 
from their treatment of sweated doctors, sweated women, and 
other classes of the community. On our side, many politicians 
who were on the scuttle are ashamed of themselves for their 
momentary weakness, and allowance can be made for overworked 
men enfeebled by prolonged strain, while it must always be 
remembered that Lord Lansdowne was never intended to be a 
White Flagger, though he occasionally listens to disastrous advice 
from one or other member of the Committee running our Party 
in the absence of pronounced leadership. Lord Lansdowne has 
put down an amendment which knocks the bottom out of the 
Parliament Bill. So long as it is knocked out the precise line of 
attack is immaterial; provided it be concentrated and intelligible 
to the people whose liberties are endangered by every clause of 
the Parliament Bill, and, needless to say, pressed to the bitter 
end—a General Election. There is no room for compromise ; 
there can be no further negotiations; there can be no turning 
back. The White Flaggers have had their day and brought the 
Unionist Party to the brink of destruction. ‘‘ No surrender” is 
our battle-cry, and the Peers must see to it that no malign 
influences from “ another place” are allowed to enfeeble their 
action. It is “up to them” to destroy the Demagogues. In 
the Commons one significant and satisfactory change has taken 
place. Lord Balcarres has become Chief Whip—an important 
step in the right direction. Some of the old gang are dis- 
appearing. The load of depression is being transferred from 
Unionist members to their opponents. The issue is no longer 
“Peers v. People” but ‘ Demagogues v. Democracy.” 


Postscript 
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“THE tumult and the shouting dies; the Captains and the 
Kings depart”; and that section of the British people which 
inhabits the British Isles is called upon to turn from the con- 
templation of the noblest, most ancient, and most splendid of 
historic and religious rites to the squalid and miserable intrigue 
the aim of which is the destruction of its political integrity 
and of its thousand-year old constitution. If hat intrigue 
succeeds there will never be another Coronation. Of the three 
estates of the realm, King, Peers, and Commons, the first two, 
according to the Radical plan, are to perish and become the 
mere puppets of the third, or rather of the little clique of politicians 
and adventurers who have obtained a temporary ascendency 
by dexterous use of the demagogues’ most degrading arts. The 
Sovereign whose coronation has been celebrated with such 
admiration and respect is to be compelled to betray the Peers 
who rendered him homage. He is to be made to take from them 
by a coup d’état the powers which are essential for the safety of 
the commonwealth and the prosperity of the people, in order 
that an unrestrained single chamber may reign supreme under 
the arch-demagogue of the hour. We are to parody the con- 
stitutions of Costa Rica and Nicaragua. Instead of the legitimate 
rule of George V., the people of England are to set up Asquith I. 
as despot, a despot uncontrolled and irresponsible. The Radical 
party already treat their King with an impertinence which can 
scarcely be paralleled from the dismal annals of the French 
Revolution, as can be seen from this illuminating passage by a 
Radical journalist in the Radical Contemporary Review for June: 


The mowent the result of the General Election was declared the King 
recognised his position. Another dissolution was out of the question. The 
Opposition could not furnish him an alternative Cabinet that could face the 
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House of Commons for a sing’e day. Not the overbearing arrogance of a. 
usurping Minister, but the abject and hopeless impotence of the Opposition 
reduced the King to the position of an obedient automaton in the hands of Mr. 
Asquith, That he did not like the position may be taken for granted ; but there 
was no help for it. And to do the King justice, whether he liked it or disliked 
it, he never allowed his personal feelings to appear either in public or private. 


After the insolent assumption that Mr. Asquith controls 
the “obedient automaton,” after the patronising reference to 
the really excellent behaviour of that ‘“ automaton,” follows 
this amazing passage: “‘ As for King George, he has no doubts. 
He knows his duty, and for him to know is to do it.” His duty 
is to do what Mr. Asquith says, what Reynolds’s Newspaper says, 
and what Mr. Harold Spender, of the Contemporary Review, 
says. That we should come to this have forty-seven generations 
of the House of Cerdic given Kings and Queens to sit on the 
British throne. 

Under that great procession of famous Sovereigns and largely 
by reason of their surpassing qualities as leaders, as soldiers, 
as statesmen, as patriots, a petty tribe of West Saxons has 
expanded first to primacy in England; then to primacy in the 
British Isles; finally, to a position of world-power approached 
by no Empire in the past. With a remoter past which is lost in 
the mist of tradition and mythology, for fourteen hundred years 
this dynasty has handed down the sovereignty from ancestor 
to descendant till its very continuity, “resting on no mere 
casual mandate of the polls and implying no party triumph, 
seems, when contrasted with the temporary passing of Presidents 
and Premiers, a temporal adumbration of God’s unchanging 
dominion.” It is English, British in a deeper and truer sense 
than any passing government can be, because it is above party 
—the incarnation of our immortal past, the embodiment in 
personal form of our aspirations and hopes, the centre and object 
of our undying loyalty. The men who would lift up temerarious. 
hands against such an institution are traitors to all that Britain 
and Greater Britain honour and hold dear. 

Commanding though the status of the Crown was in the 
remoter past, its position has grown imperceptibly but im- 
measurably with the growth of the Empire. The Sovereign has 
gradually become the sole bond of union between Great Britain 
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and India and Greater Britain beyond the seas. The self- 
governing peoples of the Dominions have never recognised the 
authority of the British Parliament. They have never denied 
that of the British King. Even in the days of the American 
War, the thirteen colonies rebelled rather against the dominance 
of the House of Commons than against the sovereignty of 
George III. Though Mr. Redmond for his own purposes may 
to-day pretend that the British Parliament can impose its decisions 
on the Dominion Parliaments, every one knows that he grossly 
misrepresents the facts. The British Parliament has no such 
power, and, if it had, it dare not use it. There is no Imperial 
Parliament; the phrase is a pretentious misnomer. What binds 
the self-governing states of the Empire together is their personal 
allegiance to this most ancient and most royal dynasty in the 
world. 

The living representative of that dynasty is, then, not merely 
the trustee of the British people in the United Kingdom, charged 
with the solemn duty of preventing any sacrifice of their future 
to the present ambitions and cupidities of a handful of politicians. 
He is also responsible to the peoples of the Dominions and their 
hereafter. The relative importance of Great Britain and of 
the parochial squabbles of the United Kingdom is declining 
with each coronation, with each decade. At the accession of 
Queen Victoria there were not a million white citizens in Britain 
beyond the sea, to the population of twenty-six millions in 
the British Isles. By King Edward’s accession, a great trans- 
formation had taken place; the Empire could show ten million 
white citizens to the forty-two of the British Isles. In King 
George’s first year the Dominions possess fifteen million white 
citizens to the forty-five millions in the British Isles. In seventy 
years their population has risen from one-twenty-sixth of that 
of the British Isles to one-third of it. Another generation will 
see a white population in the Dominions exceeding that in the 
Motherland. 

A Sovereign who stands in such a position, who is trustee 
not merely for Britain but also for Greater Britain, cannot be 
made ‘“ the automaton” of a single party in a single one of the 
States of the Empire without inflicting a tremendous blow on 
the Empire of which he is the personal head and keystone. But 
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by the Radical Press and the Radical party George V. is now 
being addressed, admonished, and treated as though he were 
only the King of Great Britain, or indeed “‘ walking delegate” 
of the Radical camarilla. It is being ignorantly and insultingly 
assumed, as we have seen, that he has no will of his own and 
no reponsibility to posterity and the British Empire; and this 
though the solemn adjuration of the Coronation service, “Be 
strong and play the man,” is still ringing in the ears of all. 
The King is to be called upon to name 500 “ sweeps” to the 
Peerage, to vote away the ancient rights of the House of Lords. 
He is to submit to this summons. And Radical journals are 
already printing scandalous lists of persons who are to make 
themselves the accomplices of this outrage on their Sovereign. 
We assume that the Lords will not capitulate before the 
demands of the Government, and that they will refuse to accept 
the Parliament Bill as it stands. Any other course on their 
part is unthinkable. They have already given proof of their 
eagerness for sound and honest reform by passing the second 
reading of the Reconstitution Bill | Whatever our opinion 
of that measure, it removes all the abuses of which the Radical 
party have made such play. It abolishes heredity; it gives 
England a second chamber equal or superior in calibre to any 
that exist abroad, though not superior, except in the absence 
of imaginary abuses, to the present House of Lords, which Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, a perfectly dispassionate critic, only five years 
ago pronounced the “ best second chamber in the world.” Its 
only fault is that it weakens unduly the delaying and revising 
power which a good second chamber should possess. But the 
Parliament Bill as it stands, unamended, destroys all revising 
power and leaves the House of Lords a mere house of wax- 
works, That Lord Rosebery should have advised his fellow 
peers to pass it is the surest argument for rejecting it. His 
Lordship is a proverbially bad counsellor, steadfast only in 
one policy, that of running away the moment fire is opened. 
You cannot win in this world without combat. If the House 
is to perish, let it at least go down fighting, and not be allured 
by any sophistries into raising the white flag. Better death 
than dishonour. Death, at least, compels the respect of men, 
while surrender inspires nothing but contempt and detestation. 
For let it be clearly understood what the Parliament Bill 
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implies. It hands over the United Kingdom to the tyranny of 
a single party, of a single person, Mr. Asquith. Any measure 
can be passed after brief delay by a majority of a single vote in 
a single House of Commons. There will be no check upon that 
majority but armed rebellion. All the machinery for ensuring 
government by discussion and reason will be swept away. It 
will not only be the House of Lords that will perish, if this 
calamitous Bill is accepted, but the integrity of our country 
and democracy and Parliamentarism itself. The Commons will 
at the outset have to wait two years before their decrees can 
become law. But there is nothing whatever to prevent them 
from getting rid of this provision, when once the so-called veto 
of the Lords has been destroyed. There is nothing whatever to 
prevent them from prolonging their term of existence indefinitely, 
as the Long Parliament did. There is nothing whatever to 
prevent them from jerrymandering the constituencies and 
remodelling the franchise in such a manner as to render the 
ascendency of the Radical faction perennial—indeed such a Bill 
is to be passed this year. There is nothing whatever to prevent 
them from dipping their hands in the public purse more freely 
than they have done. Those who heard the wild Radical cheers 
which greeted Mr. Lloyd George’s reference in his Budget speech 
to the £1500 a year paid to members of a certain foreign parlia- 
ment may rest assured that the demagogues will not wait long 
before “‘ helping themselves” on a far more handsome scale 
than £400 a year. There is nothing whatever to prevent them 
from taxing to extinction any industry or class that happens 
to attract their animosity. They have already ruined the 
licensed trade; to-morrow it may be the turn of the butcher, 
or the ginger-beer seller, or even the cocoa magnate. They 
have loaded the land with imposts; to-morrow they may decide 
first to rob and then to steal the railways. They have already 
raided the sinking fund; to-morrow they may destroy it al- 
together. They may, following Mr. Winston Churchill’s noble 
lead, come to the conclusion that an independent judiciary is 
no longer required; the surrender of the House of Lords would 
enable them to make of the judges Radical officials, answerable 
to the majority in the Commons and puppets of that majority. 
There is nothing to prevent their dismembering this country and 
restoring the Heptarchy. There is nothing to prevent them 
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from abolishing the Crown itself and dividing its revenues among 
Ministers. Before we could concert resistance we might find 
our more than millenary Monarchy gone and with it the Empire, 
and a disorderly, predatory, miserable half-dozen republics 
established in what was once the United Kingdom. 

The peril that menaces our country is all the graver because 

men in their optimism are apt to disregard any but the immediate 
issues. At the first beginning of the French Revolution who 
dreamt of the Terror, of the dreadful revolutionary tribunal, 
of the incessant crashing of the guillotime? Yet when once 
the balance in the State was destroyed, these disastrous con- 
sequences followed as effect from cause. Even if the majority 
holds its hand awhile, there is immense danger to a people who 
live by industry and depend on their trade and manufactures 
for sustenance, from instability in the body politic. Commerce 
and industry cannot flourish when no one can foretell the future, 
when revolutions may be accomplished without notice, when 
the taxes may be raised to any level, when contracts may be 
shamelessly repudiated. Well was it said by the greatest states- 
man of the nineteenth century that 
A State, the control of which lies in the hands of the greedy of the novarum 
rerum cupidi, and of orators, who have in a higher degree than others the 
capacity for deceiving the unreasoning masses, will constantly be doomed to a 
restlessness of development, which so ponderous a mass as the commonwealth of 
a state cannot follow without injury to its organism. Ponderous masses, and 
among these the life and development of great nations must be reckoned, can 
only move with caution, since the road on which they travel to an unknown 
future has no smooth iron rails... . It is in the interests of the great mass 
itself to wish decisions to take place without dangerous acceleration of the coach 
of state and without its destruction. 
Ministers are stirring forces which they will not be able to 
restrain, and which will destroy them also after they have 
destroyed the constitution and prosperity of their country, as 
surely as Kronos devoured his children. 

There is no popular demand for the Parliament Bill. There 
is not the faintest enthusiasm for it outside the Radical clubs 
and coteries of wire-pullers. The nation is watching with com- 
plete apathy the tactics of the majority which it has placed 
in power, for the simple reason that it does not clearly under- 
stand what they are doing. But the revolutionaries may be 
reminded that voters who look on indifferent while one chamber 
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is pulled down in ruin, will probably show equal indifference 
when the strong man destroys the other chamber, and some 
‘Cromwell or Napoleon clears out with the bayonet the assembly 
of interested attorneys, Socialist cranks, and political agitators 
which is usurping power. No one can pretend that the House 
of Commons is popular or commands public sympathy. Face 
to face with the Crown, its prestige is steadily shrinking, with 
the deterioration in its personnel, with the manifold signs of its 
venality, and with the steady development of that odious creature, 
the professional politician, in the ranks of its members. 

For the driving force behind the Parliament Bill we cannot 
then look to public opinion. It is not some irresistible cry of 
the British people that Mr. Asquith is humbly obeying in his 
role of wrecker. No; the stimulus comes from Mr. Redmond, 
who controls seventy votes, and can at any moment place Mr. 
Asquith in a minority. With Mr. Redmond it depends whether 
Mr. Asquith and his colleagues shall draw their £5000 a year, 
or it may be salaries yet larger and more in accordance with 
their Imperial ideas of their merits. Mr. Redmond is the potentate 
to whom these gentlemen must bow. They who treat the King 
—our King—as their “ automaton” are themselves the ignoble 
automata”? of Mr. Redmond. As Tammany Hall is ruled with 
iron hand by a boss, so this Tammany Hall Government must 
grovel before the Tipperary Dictator. Mr. Redmond wants 
Home Rule, as a means of drawing salaries for his patriots and 
dividing up amongst them the spoil of Protestant Ireland. He 
knows that no Home Rule Bill of the kind that he needs would 
for one moment be sanctioned by the British electorate. He 
knows that any imaginable second chamber would compel the 
reference of any conceivable Home Rule Bill to the country. 
Consequently he has issued orders not only that the “ veto” 
of the House of Lords shall be destroyed, but also that no efficient 
second chamber shall be set up in place of that House. He 
imposed his own “ veto” on Mr. Asquith’s timid suggestion 
of the referendum as a means of deciding between the Houses, 
and Mr. Asquith meekly obeyed. He imposed a second “ veto” 
on the preamble of the Parliament Bill, which declared for 
the reconstitution of the second chamber, and Sir Edward Grey 
and other Ministers swallowed their brave words and ran away 
like rabbits. The end, aim, and purpose of the Parliament Bill, 
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then, is the disintegration of the United Kingdom, and the 
establishment of an independent Parliament on College Green, 
to give Mr. Redmond and his followers places in an Irish Govern- 
ment. 

The Irish people are not behind this Bill. Their enthusiasm 
for Home Rule has singularly abated. Unless Mr. Redmond can 
obtain what he asks with brazen effrontery, the grant of some 
£350,000,000 at England’s expense—a demand so preposterous 
that only an Irish politician with no sense of humour could 
put it forward—the Irish Parliament will be bankrupt from 
the outset. If bidden to choose between Old Age Pensions and 
Home Rule, there is no doubt as to what the answer of the Irish 
constituencies would be. If invited to pay double the present 
taxes for the sole benefit of Mr. Redmond and his crew of 
American-subventioned politicians, the Irish small-holder would 
decline with thanks and prefer the present situation, under 
which he can treat the English taxpayer as his inexhaustible 
milch-cow. Mr. Dillon, in a moment of injudicious candour, 
revealed the truth. The Home Rule agitation and Mr. Redmond’s 
party depend on foreign gold. “The Nationalist cause in 
Ireland,” he said, “ could not live for one six months if it was 
deprived of the support of the Irish nation across the Atlantic.” 
And this though the Irish people have some sixty millions on 
deposit in the Irish banks, though they spend some thirteen 
millions a year on whiskey, three millions on tobacco, and 
unknown millions on horse-racing. The Irish party in the House 
of Commons has to beg “ good American dollars” for its 
propaganda from the United States. It can get little or nothing 
at home; and it is naturally at the beck and call of those who 
collect the dollars. Now the chief collector is a certain Mr. 
Patrick Ford, “ the grand old veteran,” to quote Mr. Redmond, 
“who, through his newspaper, the Irish World, has done more 
for the last thirty or forty years for Ireland than almost any 
man alive.” Mr. Ford is the manipulator who pulls the strings 
of the Irish party. Mr. Redmond may compel Mr. Asquith 
to caper to his tune; but he has himself to dance to Mr. Ford’s 
music. We have, then, this situation. Mr. Ford has reduced 
Mr. Redmond to the position of an “ obedient automaton” ; 
Mr. Redmond, in turn, has reduced Mr. Asquith to the position 
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of an “obedient automaton”?; and our Radical writers tell 
us that Mr. Asquith has now reduced King George V. to the 
position of an ‘‘ obedient automaton.” So that it is in the 
last resort at Mr. Ford’s order that the King of Great Britain 
and of the Dominions is to be insulted. 

This Mr. Ford is a homicidal maniac with a special grudge 
against the British Empire. He is the man who advocated 
the use of dynamite, and collected funds for the infamous 
O’Donovan Rossa and the gang of dynamiters that attempted 
in the eighties of last century to lay London in ruins and only 
failed through sheer cowardice. He is the man who wrote, 
“T believe England ought to be plagued with all the plagues 
of Egypt”; who prayed, “ may God send Ireland more men 
with hearts like Joe Brady” (one of the Phoenix Park assassins). 
This is the engaging personality who is engineering the attack 
upon the King and the House of Lords and compelling Mr. 
Asquith to play so pitiful and disgraceful a réle. Never before 
has a British Premier sunk to this depth of dishonour, that 
he should propose, at the order of a common foreign criminal, 
to offer constraint to his Sovereign, or that his own followers 
should believe him capable of such a dereliction both of loyalty 
and duty. 

Preposterous is he only phrase which adequately describes 
the suggestion that Mr. Asquith, at the dictate of Mr. Patrick 
Ford, can dare to order his Sovereign to create 500 “‘ sweeps” 
as peers. The Radical writers who count so confidently on such 
an order and their King’s compliance with it are displaying a 
more than Radical silliness. They can show no overwhelming 
majority of the nation on their side. For what are the conditions ? 
The Radical party obtained office by falsehood raised to the 
highest power. Chinese “slavery,” “black bread,” and 
odious appeals to class hatred were the means by which it deluded 
the people. At the last election its majority, including Labour 
and Irish members, shrank to 124 in the House of Commons; 
though if seats went in proportion to votes the majority would 
be only thirty-eight. To obtain even this majority of thirty- 
eight Radical misrepresentations of fact were so scandalous 
that the Westminster Gazette entered a hypocritical protest 
—after the lies had been successfully told and the victory had 
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been won—against the misguided persons who used mendacity 
too freely. ‘“‘ Protection means driving the people to offal and 
black bread,’ one of Mr. George’s gems, was the kind of 
argument by which a majority was secured. The Peers were 
shamelessly traduced, and Mr. Churchill, lolliing at Woodstock, 
devised in his cousin’s house disgraceful “ posters” misrepre- 
senting the order from which he boasts of having sprung. No 
falsehood was too base or mean to serve. The country was 
treated to a carnival of mendacity, and even the Almighty was 
enlisted against the House of Lords by that very Mr. Silvester 
Horne, whose brother has now been ignobly jobbed into a fat 
place by the Government. 

As the Radical party obtained office by falsehood, so in 
office it has been untrue to all its promises and professions and 
to the deepest national interests. It pledged itself to economy 
and to the restoration of the national credit. Its “ economy” 
has been to raise national expenditure from 122 millions (ex- 
cluding the national debt charge) to 157 millions, an increase 
of taxation in six years of thirty-five millions, of which national 
defence only accounts for nine millions. And in the future there 
is the certain prospect of an addition of twenty millions to this 
gigantic expenditure, to meet the cost of the Insurance Bill, 
which Mr. George has so grotesquely under-estimated. While 
spending the taxpayer’s money with both hands, the Government 
has raised the salaries of a number of minor Ministers to £5000 
a year. It is handing out £250,000 of the hard-earned income 
of the people to the House of Commons. It has created jobs 
on a scale never imagined before, and the whole country is being 
overrun with commissioners, valuers, deputy-valuers, inspectors, 
sub-inspectors, deputy-inspectors, registrars, sub-registrars, and 
other bureaucrats, till the day is near at hand in which the late 
Lord Salisbury’s dream will be fulfilled, and there will be more 
officials and inspectors than workers to inspect. Enormous 
sums are being filched from the people for the pay of this horde 
of bureaucrats, the vast majority of whom have been created 
to provide the Radical party with places. The spoils system 
is already at work; yet the people who have introduced it in 
this country for their own emolument and advantage have the 
audacity to prate to us of their disinterestedness and purity. 
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The Radical plan of restoring the national credit has 
been to reduce by four millions the sinking fund, with the 
result that Consols have fallen from 91, when the present 
Government took office, to 80 to-day, in a time of profound 
peace and cheap money. Ministers talk of seventy millions of 
national debt which they claim to have repaid—though the 
claim has not yet been made good. But if they have paid off 
seventy millions of debt involving a burden for interest of two 
millions a year, they have imposed fresh gigantic liabilities of 
twenty-six millions a year, apart from the outlay on national 
defence, or the equivalent of a debt of £1,000,000,000. And 
this is without making any allowance for National Insurance, 
the cost of which will be twenty millions to the State and rate- 
payer, or the equivalent of yet a fresh debt of £800,000,000. 
No wonder that British securities continue their downward 
course. The practical results of such insane finance have been 
shown in the failure of the Birkbeck Bank, which has brought 
loss to thousands of humble depositors. But what does the 
Radical party care for the small investor? What is the small 
investor’s vote worth to Mr. George in his schemes of wholesale 
bribery and corruption ? 

In national affairs, the Radical party was pledged to maintain 
the supremacy of the Navy. How has it maintained that 
supremacy? The armoured ships laid down for the British 
Navy during the Radical administration number only twenty- 
six against twenty-two laid down for the German Navy, ten 
for the United States, seven for Austria, six for Italy, nine for 
Japan, and ten for France. In addition, two ships have been 
built by the Dominions, but these cannot be counted for European 
service. The nation is confronted by the certainty that in 1914 
the Powers of the Triple Alliance will possess a stronger fleet 
of “Dreadnoughts” ready for sea (thirty) than the British 
Navy in European waters (twenty-nine). The naval supremacy, 
which was our sword and shield in the past, is as good as gone 
already. Six short years of Radical rule have destroyed the 
fruits of generations of effort and self-sacrifice. The British 
Navy has been betrayed; its strength relatively to its possible 
antagonists is steadily declining. With docks it is worse off than 
with ships; Germany is incomparably better equipped on the 
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North Sea than Britain. As if this state of affairs were not 
lamentable enough, the British Government has made itself 
the accomplice of Continental Governments in menacing, by 
the Declaration of London, the food-supply of our people in 
time of war. It has also given in sheer lightness of heart the 
smallest Power the right to destroy British shipping when that 
Power finds itself at war. 

With the army as with the Navy, only worse. The gigantic 
sham which Lord Haldane created amidst so much blowing of 
trumpets is collapsing. The Territorial Army is short of recruits 
and 50,000 officers and men below its established strength, 
and there is no likelihood of its obtaining them. But your Radical 
neither cares nor lifts a finger. What is the Empire to him? 
The regular Army has been reduced by more than 22,000 men 
at a time when the Continental Powers are increasing their 
armaments. The development of aircraft has been systematically 
neglected, and the funds which might have given the nation 
the aeroplanes and dirigibles that it needs for defence in war 
have been diverted to bribe the Labour members and the House 
of Commons with “spending money.” In a world which is 
armed to the teeth Britain remains half armed, with a fraction 
of her population trained to military service. Not content with 
cutting down the British Army at home, Ministers now propose 
to wreck the Indian Native Army by disbanding whole regiments 
to save money. They have repeated every one of the ghastly 
blunders of M. Ollivier’s Ministry on the eve of the Franco- 
German War in France. He, too, was so convinced that perennial 
peace would reign that he disarmed, with the result that France 
was attacked and defeated by Germany. That act of supreme 
folly cost France 600 millions of money and 100,000 lives. Pray 
heaven we may not have to pay a far higher price for Mr. Asquith’s 
invertebrate pacifism. 

In Imperial affairs, we have the British Government de- 
liberately encouraging Canada to conclude a reciprocity treaty 
with the United States, the first effect of which will be to injure 
British trade by reducing the preference accorded by the Dominion 
to British goods, and the ultimate effect of which, according 
to Mr. Taft, who should know, will be to prevent any future 
realisation of closer fiscal union between the Motherland and 
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the Dominions, and so to deal a heavy blow at Imperial unity. 
We have Mr. Bryce, the British Ambassador at Washington, 
aiding and supporting the American Government in the negotia- 
tions, with the one and only aim of injuring the campaign for 
preference. Greater treachery to the Empire has never been 
committed. To complete the dismal record, which opened with 
the Government’s “ banging, barring, and bolting the door” 
to Preference at the Imperial Conference of 1907, we have it 
stifling the Imperial Conference of 1911. A mandaria of the 
conventional type, without originality, courage, and imagination, 
whose only virtue is that he is the son of a father who “ hated 
Imperialism,” has been set in Mr. Chamberlain’s place, worthy 
successor to that weak pedant, Lord Elgin. Under his feeble 
guidance the tide of patriotism has ebbed. The states of the 
Empire, amidst Radical talk of “ silken bonds of sentiment,” 
are surely drifting apart. All the work of patient years is being 
undone, and the historian, when he comes to write the tragic 
story of the Decline and Fall of the British Empire, will point 
to Mr. Lewis Harcourt as one of the chief agents in his country’s 
humiliation. For even the most mediocre intellect can destroy 
Empires, though it takes genius and heroism to build them up. 

In domestic affairs we have Mr. Winston Churchill giving 
us just such an example of Tammany methods as we should 
expect from an American ward politician. His efficiency as an 
administrator is revealed by the chaos at Tonypandy, where 
through sheer moral cowardice he has rendered rioting and 
assaults of the police endemic. His affection for justice is 
illustrated by his incessant attacks on the bench of Judges and 
by the scandalous pranks that he has played in the attempt 
to obtain the votes of the criminal classes. The “ old shepherd” 
will not speedily be forgotten, or his disgraceful use of the just 
and reasonable punishment of an habitual criminal to stir up 
class hatred against the well-to-do. The Houndsditch murders 
must be in large part laid at his door, for he it was who, in 1904-5, 
prevented an effective Aliens Act by obstructing the Unionist 
Government at every point. To secure votes in North-West 
Manchester, which pres:ntly unkindly rejected him, he was 
ready to promise heaven and earth to a little gang of alien Jews 
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politician, Lord Gladstone. Mr. Churchill is doubly dangerous 
in that he is a bitter, bad-temper:d man. He is a revengeful 
man who seeks to revenge himself by ruining his political oppo- 
nents. He is cast for the part of Marat in a future revolutionary 
government, and be it noted that he was the first Minister who 
had the insolence to drag the Sovereign into the quarrel of the 
Radical party by an impertinent speech in the House of Com- 
mons. Compared with him Mr. George is a genial and delightful 
character. 

Mr. George’s capacity, whether as a financier or as a states- 
man, has been illustrated by his Insurance Bill, which would 
be better described as a Bill to bribe Radical voters at the 
doctors’ and the taxpayers’ expense. There is an inexhaust- 
ible wealth of cant about the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or 
else he, a politician drawing the ample salary of £5000 a year, 
would never have dared to accuse the hard-worked and miserably 
paid doctors of meanness for rebelling against his proposal that 
they shall henceforth receive from a class of well-to-do patient 
the princely emolument of one penny a week. It is not, as he 
pretends, a question of providing the very poorest with medical 
attendance. The very poorest in the past have been served 
by the doctors with a splendid charity and Christian mercy 
which put Mr. Lloyd George to shame. They will in the future 
for the most part be outside the provisions of the Insurance 
Bill, as are widows and orphans. The question at issue is whether 
the artisan or small tradesman earning from £2 to £3 a week shall 
pay a fair price for medical attendance or shall “‘ sweat” the 
doctor with the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s help. Not philan- 
thropy but the wish to catch votes is behind the Bill, as can 
be seen from the treatment of women, and especially of domestic 
servants. They have no votes, and so they are to be made to 
pay to confer “ benefits” —which they are not permitted to 
share—on Radical electors. The calculations on which the 
Bill is based are worthy of a promoter of wild-cat companies. 
Though nowhere is it more necessary to proceed with extreme 
caution than in the field of insurance, where a trifling error 
may bring gigantic losses, Mr. Lloyd George insisted on his 
actuaries taking the figures of an obsolete census, and directed 
them to act upon palpably inaccurate presumptions—as that 
medical attendance could be secured for four shillings a year, 
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and that the sickness rate would not exceed by more than 
ten per cent. that of a certain Friendly Society. The result is 
that the actuarial estimates are worthless. The State in the 
near future will be confronted with the disastrous awakening 
which has already befallen many of the commercial companies 
that ventured into Employers’ Liability Insurance, but with this 
additional risk, that whereas those companies framed their 
estimates on the basis of all the existing material and took all 
the dangers that could be foreseen into account, Mr. George 
in his finance has deliberately shut his eyes to unwelcome facts. 
Just as Mr. Asquith under-estimated the cost of Old Age 
Pensions, placing it at six millions instead of twelve millions; 
so Mr. George, in the opinion of experts, is incurring an ex- 
penditure which will be nearer twenty millions than the seven 
millions at which he places it. He is laying an enormous 
burden on the taxpayer of ten years hence, and speculating 
wildly on the hope that it may be possible to cut down the outlay 
on the Navy. Bankruptcy or the surrender of its position at 
sea are the alternatives with which this negligent and incom- 
petent trustee is confronting the nation. 

In foreign relations, the system of ententes which the Unionist 
party and King Edward VII. created is being slowly dissolved 
by the palsied hand of Sir Edward Grey, that “lath painted 
to look like iron.” A Government which professes its willingness 
to surrender national rights at the dictation of foreign tribunals 
in order to shirk the arbitrament of the sword, and which weakens 
the national defences, and preclaims its affection for peace at any 
price, can expect to inspire no admiration or sympathy in the 
world. Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, under our very 
eyes, are being slowly forced into the German net. Russia, by 
the mysterious Potsdam agreement, has been neutralised by 
German diplomacy. Sir Edward Grey’s iron determination in 
1908 to call a congress to deal with the Treaty of Berlin was 
speedily baffled by the resistance of Germany and Austria. 
That proved the man. Congresses are the habitual resort of 
weak and uncertain politicians. It was the favourite device 
of Napoleon III. when in doubt to call a congress, in the hope 
that it would make up his mind for him. Sir E. Grey is as 
uncertain in council and execution as that unhappy French 
Emperor. His only other contributions to British foreign policy 
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have been the disgraceful Declaration of London and the absurd 
arbitration treaty with the United States. He forgets that 
words cannot affect international relations. There force, and 
strong personality using that force, reign supreme. But Sir 
Edward Grey, far from providing the force required, has been the 
meek accomplice of the Radical party in lowering his country’s 
fighting strength, in reducing its Navy, in weakening its Army, in 
trusting to treaties instead of to British hearts and hands. After 
six years of this policy never did the prestige of Britain stand 
lower. Never was her influence less in the councils of the world. 

In India, in Egypt, Radical weakness and incapacity to 
enforce the law have engendered disorder and rebellion where 
before there was peace. No mancan foretell the future in India; 
we seem tostand upon the eve of a much graver and greater in- 
surrection than the Indian Mutiny, and this at a time when our 
entire strength will be taxed to hold our own in Europe. It has 
often been said that, hal Napoleon III. been hostile in 1857, 
India must have been lost. To-day, Britain is faced in Europe 
by a far more formilable power than Napoleon III.’s, far better 
armed, far better organised, with a naval strength incontestably 
greater than his, and a system of alliances, such as he never 
possessed, which enables it to strike with deadly effect in the 
south of Europe against the British communications with India. 

But the most discreditable figure, after all, in the Radical 
camarilla is the Premier, who hides and palliates its excesses, 
and who is content to be the instrument of a foreign party 
in destroying the life-work of Pitt and doing violence to his 
Sovereign. For of Mr. Asquith it can be said without fear of 
dispute that he sees and knows the better part, yet has chosen 
through sheer weakness of backbone the worse and more 
degrading. A true and patriotic statesman would never have 
unchained the passions of his party or given the extremists 
their head or sacrificed his King to personal ambition in his 
desire for the supreme power which he is absolutely unfitted 
to exercise. Whether we class him among the demagogues, 
the dupes, or the decoys, his position is equally dishonourable 
and inglorious. He is one of those “ Eversores Imperii, destroyers 
of States, who for base and selfish ends seek to overturn wise 
constitutions,” and who, as the reward of some immediate 
personal profit, inherit “‘ the execration of the ages.” 
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Such, then, are the persons who are seeking to compel King 
George V. to destroy the second chamber, as the preliminary 
to the enthronisation of Mr. Asquith and the dismemberment 
of the United Kingdom. Such is the record of their party. 
But their boasts that the King is their ‘“ obedient automaton” 
may be safely dismissed. The Sovereign is the arbiter between 
the two parties and cannot be the passive instrument of one 
in a plot against the nation. There is not the slightest founda- 
tion for their assertion that they have obtained the “‘ guarantees,” 
and if the Unionist party and its leaders are true to the call of 
duty, they never will obtain them. They are counting upon 
the weakness of Mr. Balfour and the Unionist leaders to enable 
them to carry through a game of “ bluff.” And it must sorrow- 
fully be admitted that the demeanour of Mr. Balfour and those 
about him has been such as to give them every possible en- 
couragement. Where the Unionists should have fought every 
inch of the ground they have retreated, hoisted the white flag, 
and surrendered. By weak, half-hearted resistance the spirit 
has been taken out of the Unionist rank and file. Mr. Balfour 
has not attempted to rouse the nation to the crime that is being 
committed. He has declared for the maintenance of the excessive 
powers which the House of Commons under the present Govern- 
ment has usurped. His long membership of that House, where 
he is treated with remarkable deference, has seemingly blinded 
him to its defects. He has discouraged the most strenuous 
and energetic of his followers. No firm, decided pronouncement 
that the people can understand has come from his lips. 
‘“‘Doubting, hesitating men, they are not fit for your work,” 
said Cromwell in one of those lightning flashes of genius which 
illuminated his oratory. It is not a “ doubting, hesitating” 
leader that we want in this hour of danger to our present and 
our future, but a general whose policy will be summed up in 
the famous order of the American general, “ Let your watch- 
word be fight, and let all your orders be fight, fight, fight.” 
Limp leadership at such a time is treason not only to the party 
but also to the Sovereign. 

For if the belief is encouraged that the Unionist party will 
surrender to mere “ bounce” and threats, then the task of 
the Sovereign is rendered incomparably harder. If the Unionist 
leaders} fail to point out day after day that the Radical party 
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are aiming at replacing the rule of George V. by the autocracy 
of Mr. Asquith and doing this to tear up the Union Jack at the 
order of a foreign accomplice of assassins ; if they treat the plot 
as a mere humdrum incident in the political game, they open 
the door to the application of every kind of illicit pressure to 
the Sovereign. It is in their “ abject impotence,” after all, 
that the Radical journalists find the true cause of the King’s 
supposed capitulation to the Government. They have allowed 
the Sovereign to be dragged into the dust and mire of the 
party conflict without so much as n indignant protest. If the 
country is apathetic, it is because they have been apathetic. 
What are we to think of a general who allows himself to be 
outmanceuvred as Mr. Balfour has been in the matter of the 
Insurance Bill? Mr. Balfour has agreed to restrict discussion 
of that measure, despite the fact that in its present form it is 
quite unworkable, and will need the most prolonged nd careful 
work in Committee if it is ever to be “licked into” practical 
form. His concession is at once utilised by the Radical party 
to force a Plural Voting Bill through Parliament, designed to 
exclude the Unionist party for ever from office, while maintaining 
the scandal of the over-representation of Ireland. It is feeble- 
ness of this kind which covers the Unionist party with ridicule 
and leads he electors to believe that it will always “sell the 
pass.” Such half-hearted opposition, if continued, will accomplish 
what no Radical guile could achieve and convert the farce of 
the Parliament Bill into grim tragedy. Leaders who display no 
energy or spirit will arouse none. After all, when Bismarck 
gave the memorable advice to his King, at the crisis in the fate 
of Prussia: ‘“‘ Your Majesty is bound to fight. You cannot 
surrender. You must even at the price of bodily danger go 
forth to meet coercion,” he was ready himself to fight with all 
his strength and even to face death upon the scaffold for what 
he believed to be right and true. We do not ask Mr. Balfour 
to face the headman’s axe. But we do ask him to give the call 
for battle, and to give it with an energy and determination that 
will prove that he is in earnest. George V. or Asquith I. ? Which 


shall it be, and where is the Englishman who is not on the side of 
his anointed King ? 


An“'ENGLISHMAN. 


INDIA’S EDUCATION AND HER FUTURE 
POSITION IN THE EMPIRE 


THE first decade of the twentieth century will be memorable 
in history for two great movements of thought, at first sight 
discordant but in reality the concomitants of each other. The 
first of these has been a movement of discontented unrest, 
which, so far from being confined to a few countries, has been 
world-wide. The waters have been deeply moved in Europe 
no less than in Asia, and in Africa as markedly as in America, 
though of course the manifestations of discontent have differed 
with the varying conditions. To take but a few instances: 
In Servia and in Portugal the action of the malcontents was 
drastic and brutal. In France the unrest has been more industrial 
than political; the workers were enabled at least for a time 
to plunge Paris into darkness, to dislocate the means of com- 
munication, and, more recently, to commit wanton and wholesale 
destruction upon the vineyards of the south. In South America 
revolutions have been frequent, and often the downfall of presi- 
dents and parties has been accompanied by mutiny and civil war. 
When the century opened discontent and the conflict of jarring 
political aspirations in South Africa had issued in a great war, 
and though that unhappy chapter in history has long been 
closed and Union has been achieved the problem of the 
native population is far from solved. In Egypt unrest has been 
persistent. Even in Great Britain repeated electoral struggles 
and the proposal of drastic changes in the Constitution have 
vividly illustrated the restlessness of the age. 

It was inevitable that in these days of quickened inter- 
communication this restlessness in Europe, America, and Africa 
should find an echo among the vast populations of Asia. The 
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East, though persistently stated to be somnolent and dreamy, 
has, indeed, outrivalled the West in the last few years as the 
scene of active movements of a momentous character. The 
Japanese have forced their way into that comity of Great Powers 
which has hitherto consisted of the larger European States and 
America; and their successful encounter with Russia has 
demonstrated to an astonished world that they have the courage 
and ability to support their claims. Persia, like Turkey, has 
been riven with discontent and is evolving Parliamentary institu- 
tions. The Arabs have been in rebellion; and, above all, under 
pressure from the educated classes, China is making use of her 
strength in unexpected ways, and is stirring with a new life. 
Finally, in India a spirit of restlessness has accompanied the 
great social and political changes of recent years. Nothing else 
could have been expected in view of the enlightenment brought 
by British rule. 

The concurrent movement to which I have referred is the 
strong and earnest effort of English, American, and other 
statesmen to bring in a reign of Peace. In England the Liberal 
Government has renewed and extended the arbitration treaties 
negotiated by Lord Lansdowne during his successful tenure 
at the Foreign Office. It has sought to reduce the possibilities 
of war by international agreement for the reduction of 
European armaments; and it has, with the full support of 
public opinion, evinced an eager willingness to submit all 
causes of friction with the great sister nation of America 
to arbitration. The advance made in at least the first of 
these directions has been other than encouraging, but that 
does not diminish the credit due to the peaceful and noble 
aims of Liberal foreign policy. The Ministry are also to be 
praised for extending these pacific aims to the continent of 
Asia by making an agreement with the Russian Government 
whereby the Asiatic sources of friction between the two Powers 
are removed, or at least greatly mitigated. The same conciliatory 
attitude has been exhibited in Lord Morley’s control of Indian 
administration. He refused to be moved to drastic repressive 
measures by the extreme alarmists, and no doubt this was 
largely due to his realisation that the wave of unrest has been 
almost universal in its embrace, and that it would be folly to 
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expect India, leavened by contact with the democracy of Great 
Britain, to remain unmoved and somnolent. 

To describe the evolution and manifestations of unrest would 
be to tread well-worn ground, and my purpose is to seek for the 
points of contact between the British Raj and the teeming 
millions of India rather than to diagnose discontent. But no 
such examination of the question can be helpful unless it is 
realised at the outset that attempts to graft upon India a 
democratic form of government, such as obtains in Western 
Europe, are doomed to failure, one main reason being that the 
number of Indians who have Western experience of Western 
politics is infinitesimal. In the nature of the case this must be 
so: until the Indian educational system becomes more universal 
in its application there can be little expectation that the average 
Indian will gain the knowledge requisite to form opinions of 
any weight upon public questions. Ignorant prejudices in- 
evitably abound; and it is most lamentable that many of those 
who pose as the friends of India in the House of Commons and 
elsewhere are not more guarded and circumspect in their utter- 
ances on Indian affairs. They forget that the ordinary Indian 
ryot cannot count beyond ten, and can only count up to ten 
because he has that number of digits. It will probably be some 
time before we know the distribution of population according to 
occupation as revealed by the census last March, but taking the 
figures of 1901, when the Indian population was 294 millions, 
we have these percentages (Statistical Abstract relating to British 
India) : 

Nos. supported Percentage 


Agriculture . ‘ ‘ 191,691,731 65°16 

Earthwork and general labour’. 17,953,261 6°10 

Provision and care of animals 3,976,631 1:35 
Totals . ‘ . 213,621,623 72°61 


The “ general labour” in these returns is classed as “ not 
agricultural,” but in many of the other classifications, such as 
provision of wood, cane, leaves, &c., and of forage, the work 
is so closely connected with agriculture as to be scarcely dis- 
tinguishable therefrom. The village communities contain many 
members not returned as agriculturists whose employment 
depends on the cultivator, and who are therefore ordinarily 
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supported from the produce of the village fields. Consequently 
the percentage of 72°61 is far below the actual mark; indeed, 
according to the Imperial Gazetteer of India (1907), “it has 
been estimated that nine-tenths of the rural population of 
India live, directly or indirectly, by agriculture.” And it is 
important to bear in mind that only some 314 millions of the 
Indian people live in towns with a population of 5000 or upwards. 
The difference between India and England in this respect is 
forcibly pointed out in Sir Theodore Morison’s new book on 
The Economic Transition in India. 

Obviously under Indian conditions the facilities for education 
must be smallest in the rural areas, where nearly nine-tenths 
of the people live. The cost of erecting schools in each area 
within reach of the children will be enormous, and it will be most 
difficult to obtain an adequate supply of efficient teachers. Need 
we be surprised, therefore, that in 1908-9, with a population 
going on to 315 millions, the total number of male and female 
scholars under instruction was less than six millions? The 
situation was commented on by Mr. Gokhale in his speech to 
the Supreme Legislative Council on March 18, 1910, as follows: 


The statistics of school attendance in the different countries are, in this 
connection, deeply instructive. To understand these statistics it is necessary 
that we should remember that the English standard of school-going population 
is 15 per cent., but that standard presupposes a school period of six to seven 
years. In England the period—the compulsory period—being from five to 
seven years, they estimate that about 15 per cent of the country must be at 
school, It follows therefore that where the period is longer the proportion of 
the total population that will be at school will be greater, and where the period 
is shorter the proportion will be smaller. Now in the United States and in 
some of the Continental countries this period is eight years, whereas in Japan 
it is only four years, and in Italy it is as low as three years. Remembering 
these things, I would ask the Council to note the statistics. In the United 
States of America 21 per cent. of the whole population is receiving elementary 
education; in Canada, in Australia, in Switzerland, and in Great Britain and 
Ireland the proportion ranges from 20 per cent. to 17 per cent.; in Germany, 
in Austria-Hungary, in Norway, and in the Netherlands the proportion is 
from 17 per cent. to 15 per cent; in France it is slightly above 14 per cent. ; 
in Sweden it is 14 per cent.; in Denmark it is 13 per cent.; in Belgium it is 
12 per cent.; in Japan it is 11 per cent. ; in Italy, Greece, and Spain it ranges be- 
tween 8 percent. and 9 percent.; in Portugal and Russia it is between 4 per cent. 
and 5 percent. I may mention in this connection that though elementary educa- 
tion is nominally compulsory in Portugal, the compulsion is not strictly enforced, 
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and in Russia it is not compulsory, though for the most part it is gratuitous. 
In the Philippine Islands it is 5 per cent. of the total population; in Baroda 


it is 5 per cent. of the total population ; and in British India it is only 1°9 per 
cent. of the total population, 


At the 1901 census there were seventy-five million boys and 
girls between the ages of five and fifteen, but there were con- 
siderably less than six million persons, including those below 
and above those age limits, in receipt of school or college educa- 
tion. Of the 294 million people in India no less than 277? millions 
were absolutely illiterate, unable even to sign their names in 
their vernaculars. Having regard to the slow but steady advance 
of educational facilities in the last ten years, it may be hoped 
that the figures of the recent census will show at least some 
improvement in this respect. But while a vast preponderance of 
illiteracy prevails, the villagers must be at the mercy of any 
person who may play upon their ignorance and prejudice. These 
sentimental and sympathetic rustics are liable to be as clay in 
the hands of the potter when they listen to the heated rhetoric 
of the agitator who relies upon exciting prejudices and gives no 
proof for any statements he makes. 

The state of affairs is the more serious as the large centres 
of population absorb, though often only temporarily, many of 
the rural dwellers to work in factories, to do domestic service, 
or to be office messengers. Being illiterate, they may be 
pardoned for listening open-mouthed in these centres to the 
utterances of those who pose as the learned of India, and for 
implicitly accepting their statements. They are thus brought 
into the ranks of the more or less disaffected; often they are 
fired with zeal, and on returning to their rural homes they become 
missionaries of disloyal and demoralising ideas. Most blame- 
worthy have been the men who, knowing the state of affairs, 
have not hesitated to lead a seditious campaign. The poisonous 
seed they have sown can only be prevented from germinating 
and bearing fruit through a liberal extension of elementary 
education, giving the masses the capacity for unprejudiced 
judgment, and helping them to form individual opinions. 

It is a mistake to suppose that great blame attaches to the 
Government of India, because only 1 out of every 17} persons 
in India is able to read and write. As a matter of fact our British 
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rulers have done magnificent educational work. Critics possessing 
little or no first-hand acquaintance with Indian problems do 
not realise the difficulties of the question in an area so vast 
and with a population so scattered and prejudiced. When 
we consider what the Indian Government have already accom- 
plished, we can only regard with mingled gratitude and amaze- 
ment their steadfast persistence and the record of their enterprise. 

Of course that enterprise has been exhibited for the most 
part in British India. The Government have not the same 
powers in Native States as in the vast areas under British 
administration. Let us not, therefore, make the mistake of 
confusing the issue by introducing into the considerations here 
set out the particular problems of education which the Indian 
Princes are called upon to solve. Speaking in London on 
November 21, 1910, the Gaekwar of Baroda said he had tried 
to introduce education, and even compulsory education, not 
merely for popularity’s sake, but because he believed the spread 
of education and of schools to be necessary for the progress of 
India. “ Without education and intelligent appreciation of 
affairs,’ he added, “no community could hope to progress, 
and it was the duty of every Government to educate the people 
as much as possible.” Other States may not be so far advanced 
in this matter as Baroda, but it is a significant fact that within 
the Native States, which now have an aggregate population of 
nearly seventy-one millions, manifestations of disloyal unrest have 
been extremely rare. The replies of the Ruling Chiefs to the Earl of 
Minto’s circular letter asking for their advice and assistance show 
clearly enough the vigorous methods they would have pursued 
within the confines of their respective dominions had the same 
class of trouble and the same methods of agitation been pursued 
as were followed in British territory. 

This aspect of the history of the recent unrest serves to 
emphasise the duty of the Indian Government to devise a policy 
of extended education and increased facilities for training 
students, male and female, for future careers. It is suggested 
that there should be close observance of two principles—equality 
in the standard of education and uniformity of practice within 
the various presidencies and other provinces. Such principles 
are followed in European countries with most beneficial 
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effects. Surely they might with equal profit be adopted 
in India. Insistence on a minimum standard of efficiency 
would not involve any curtailment of the provincial autonomy 
so jealously upheld by the local Governments. That the 
time for a general uniform advance has come is clearly 
indicated by the circumstance that a leading Indian citizen, 
Mr. Gokhale, has introduced into the Viceregal Legislature 
a Bill for compulsory and free primary education of boys. 
It is not the purpose of this article to take sides in the controversy 
aroused by this significant action, but an examination of the 
difficulties confronting Mr. Gokhale’s bold scheme may not be 
out of place. 

Mr. H. W. Orange, the late Director-General of Education, 
in his quinquennial report for 1902-7, stated that there are 
in British India more than eighteen million boys of an age to 
attend primary schools, and that in 1907 the number of boys 
in such schools was 3,630,668 and the number of teachers 140,000. 
If Mr. Gokhale’s Bill were passed provision would have to be 
made for the primary education of from six to nine million more 
boys, and of course the number of teachers would have to be 
proportionately increased. Now it is well known that although 
there are training colleges for teachers, the standard of the 
primary teachers in all parts of the country leaves very much 
to be desired. The question is whether enough is being done 
or purposed to attract a better class of teachers. At an educa- 
tional conference held under the chairmanship of Mr. Harcourt 
Butler, the Member for Education, at Allahabad last cold weather, 
it was suggested that the salary of the teacher in primary schools 
should be raised from Rs. 8 to Rs. 12 (16s.) per month. But 
has not the cost of living in India increased within the last few 
years in at least the same proportion? As that isso, the profession 
will continue to be grossly underpaid. Nowadays in India an 
ordinary groom draws nearly as much as the proposed enhanced 
scale of pay for teaching. It is not unreasonable to think that 
the members of a noble profession should be better remunerated 
than menial servants. If knowledge is to be diffused and the 
moral and intellectual standard of the rising generation is to 
be generally improved greater attention will have to be devoted 
to the nurseries and the nurses. It is in the primary school 
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that the boy will receive many of his first and most lasting 
impressions; and a very great deal depends upon the example 
and culture of the master. 

The tendency of the higher educational system in India 
has been to turn out year by year hundreds of persons sufficiently 
instructed to take up Government positions and public appoint- 
ments, a large proportion of whom can find nothing to do, 
as the supply greatly exceeds the demand. Yet it is universally 
admitted that the crying need of India to-day is education. 
Why not, then, commence at the top and at the bottom at the 
same time? Why not raise the standard of degree, and make 
it uniform in each of the provinces? At the same time it should 
be insisted that every area should have the same facilities, 
proportionate, of course, to population, for education. Take, 
for example, the Bombay Presidency. The primary schools 
_ should be placed within easy reach of the people, or the means 
of reaching them should be improved. The Presidency should 
be divided into educational districts, regulated by the number 
of primary schools within the area. From these primary schools 
the best and most promising children should be selected to go 
to the secondary school or college; from thence, in due time, 
there should be selection of the promising youths to go forward 
to the university—the culminating-point of an educational 
course in India. Before a boy entered the secondary school 
his parents should be required to state their intentions as 
to his calling in life, and the remainder of his educational 
course should be devoted, as far as may be practicable, to fitting 
him, generally and specifically, for that calling. Care should 
be taken to point out to the parents, before they come to definite 
decision on the matter, that in view of the economic changes 
and developments of the day technical and practical knowledge 
of arts and manufactures is likely to offer far better scope for 
a career than the crowded professions of law and medicine. 
Should the youth go forward to the university his final studies 
there should be the avenue directly leading to the particular 
trade or profession selected. 

It is most important that at the university the young Indian 
should be provided with accommodation on the lines adopted 
by Oxford and Cambridge from their institution. In the speeches 
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and writings of educationists such as Dr. Garfield Williams and 
Dr. Ashutosh Mukerjee attention is again and again drawn to 
the regrettable fact that the growth in the size of Calcutta 
has placed the university in a densely populated portion of 
the town. The university should be some distance from the 
crowded metropolis, and residential hostels should be built 
in close proximity to the university buildings. The life of the 
student should be rendered more attractive and healthy by the 
provision of gymnasia, racquet and tennis courts, and cricket and 
football grounds, and other outdoor pastimes should be organised. 
This policy would remove some of the temptations which now 
assail the students at a time when they are plastic and im- 
pressionable; and on the athletic field they would have 
opportunities for developing those characteristics which make 
for a better type of manhood and a higher moral tone. As 
things are, there is ample evidence that many of the students 
are compelled by their poverty to resort to quarters where the 
surroundings are far from helpful. Very often they are fresh 
from country places and gain their first experience of life in a 
large town—a life with many hazards and trials—in these 
crowded and undesirable surroundings, where, removed from 
the eye of the university authorities, they may be the prey 
of the sedition-monger. In this way there is a great wastage of 
the noble potentialities of young manhood. Would it not be 
better, and far cheaper in the long run, to remove the university 
to a quiet suburb and plan the buildings and equipment upon 
more modern lines, with the accompaniment of hostels, gymnasia, 
and playgrounds? The transfer may cost much; but will 
not demoralised and sedition-ridden students, the probable 
missionaries of disaffection, ultimately cost more ? j 

The aphorism that education never ceases is true, or should 
be true, not only of the Indian student, but also of those English 
officials who do such excellent work throughout the Indian 
Dependency. I have written of the necessity for uniformity 
of standard and equality of opportunity in education throughout 
each province. Could it not also be arranged that upon entering 
the Indian Civil Service the young officer should be notified that, 
save in exceptional circumstances and cases, his life’s work 
will be confined not only to the particular province to which 
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he is posted, but as far as possible to one section of the province ? 
This will encourage and justify the civilian in studying local 
languages and customs in much more detail than is at present 
possible. A great deal would thus be done to promote that 
personal contact between the British administrators and the 
Indian people of their districts, on which the future progress 
and contentment of the country largely depends. There would 
flow from this closer knowledge greater sympathy, coupled with 
better understanding of the aims and objects which the more 
advanced Indians have in view. It is admittedly difficult to 
bring to the Western mind the fact that, notwithstanding the 
division of six years ago, Bengal Proper, as it is now termed, 
even when the great areas of the native States are excluded, 
is almost as large as the United Kingdom. But under the English 
system of local administration the idea is never entertained of 
transferring a junior official of, say, the Kent County Council 
to work within the area of the Northumberland Council. Save 
- when they successfully apply for some higher post elsewhere— 
and these cases are the exception, not the rule—the officials of 
the local government bodies in England remain in the same 
county or large borough through their working lifetimes, and 
gain their promotion there. It follows that they are closely 
acquainted with the aims and the objects, the hopes and the 
fears, of the people living within their administrative areas. 

There can be no doubt that similar knowledge would be 
acquired in India if officials were kept not only in the same 
province, but also for a much longer period than is now usual 
in the same divisional area of the province. This should at 
least be done as regards the less important and district appoint- 
ments, whilst the present practice might be continued, though 
with much less frequency of transfer, in respect to the higher 
posts. In this way both in the realm of education and of 
administration the Government have it in their power to 
standardise and organise British India. Equality of education 
and uniformity of standard will have been combined with a 
most desirable system of keeping the civilian administrators in 
touch with the people and the problems best known to them. 

It may be argued that with all this the problem of com- 
mercial and industrial expansion will remain not only unsolved, 
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but almost untouched. My reply is that if, by the diffusion of 
elementary education, the standard of ideas of the average ryot 
is raised, and he is brought to understand the rudiments of 
business, he will be placed on a higher platform than he has ever 
before occupied. The truism that the luxuries of one generation 
are the necessities of the next simply means that the standard 
of life and its requirements are continually rising. The rise 
is most rapid where education is good and thorough. We may 
expect, therefore, that there will flow from the education of 
the Indian the same class of benefits as flow from that of the 
European. There may be considerable difference in the intensity 
of the two streams; but the main result of educating the Indian 
will be the increasing demand he will make upon Indian com- 
merce, and the stimulation of industry such an increased demand 
will bring. 

In my judgment it will be a mistake to attack this great 
problem of educational diffusion piecemeal. In the long run it 
will be best and cheapest to face the situation boldly now and 
to lay out a sufficient sum to meet the main requirements, Of 
course we shall be told once again that India is poor, and that 
her resources are not equal to an ambitious programme of 
educational diffusion. This, no doubt, is true; but does any one 
believe that India must ever remain in this state? And, con- 
sidering. the great ends in view, is she not equal to carrying on 
her shoulders for this purpose the burden common to all civilised 
nations, namely, the burden of a National Debt? Each day 
the scope of India’s advancement is increasing. By scientific 
treatment land that has been lying fallow for generations is 
being brought under cultivation. As a conspicuous instance 
reference may be made to the great additions to the cultivated 
area in India through the medium of the Punjab canal colonies. 
New methods for improving the quality and productiveness 
of the soil are being discovered at the experimental model 
farms; and the agriculturists are being taught how to 
turn their land to most profitable account. The co-operative 
credit societies are doing much to relieve the ryots from 
what has seemed the irremovable load of indebtedness to the 
money-lender. Signs of real and steady, if slow, progress 
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acceleration is a diffusion of education whereby India’s peoples 
will be enabled to develop and improve economic potentialities. 
A system of education working up from the bottom and 
down from the top concurrently must surely find the centre 
of its gravity and enormously promote the interests of India. 
Remunerative occupation goes to make a happy people; when 
they are actively engaged in developing and improving their 
economic condition they will find no time for devoting thought 
and energy to movements of doubtful profit to themselves and 
the country. In short, the salvation of India under British 
rule rests upon the enlightenment of the masses. 

Speaking at the Bankers’ Institute in May last, Lord Morley 
stated that India’s indebtedness amounted to 290 millions ster- 
ling, and that her assets in public works, &c., were 329 millions. 
Thus India’s liabilities are far more than covered, and in one 
sense she has no Debt. Why not, then, treat the capital outlay 
I have suggested for education and the necessary machinery to 
bring it up to date as an investment on which interest will be 
paid in the future in the shape of a higher standard of comfort, 
a greater commercial and industrial skill? With her vast 
population thus equipped and educated, India will not only 
offer ample securities for her Debt, but will be a fructifying 
asset within the Empire, offering to Britain and her dominions 
the second largest potential market in the world. And it will 
be a market whose goodwill is certain to be on the side of Britain’s 
sons, because of the boon Britain has conferred. The signs of 
a steady progress are already visible, and what is now required 
is to provide the means for acceleration of the progress. Indians 
will see that such provision, in the shape of a general system of 
education, is due to the foresight and sympathetic purposes 
of the British Government. Thus will be revived in the minds of 
myriads of Indians the feeling of affection for the British Raj 
against which the Indian agitator will thunder in vain when 
there is commercial content and an augmentation of knowledge. 

Under these conditions a community with something to lose 
will be evolved, and it will be naturally slow to risk the 
substance for the shadow the agitator places before its members. 
If education has any meaning at all it should have the effect 
spoken of by Mr. Benson: “It seems to me that the whole 
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progress of life and thought, of love and charity, depends upon 
our coming to understand each other.” Would that the idea 
underlying this sentence formed the central thought of all 
persons to whom there stands committed a share in the care 
and progress of India. We Indians wish for it, knowing how 
much both sides have to gain therefrom. The outcome of educa- 
tional diffusion must be that India will find an increased hope 
from its ordered uniformity and from the progress following on 
educational development. Method and reasoned organisation 
will at last be harnessed to the life of the people, for whom careers 
will be opened not only in law and medicine, but in commerce, 
trade, and Government service, both civil and military. 

It is to this, and from this, development of India as part 
of an Imperial whole that we must look for the means of 
strengthening her and the Empire at one and the same time. 
For India must remain one of the pillars of the British Empire 
—and a most important pillar, because she is to-day the Empire’s 
largest potential market and the greatest reservoir of man-power 
within the limits of British heritage. That is why the education 
of her people is so vital: vital because of the future increase of 
her commerce, vital because of the almost unlimited areas of 
cultivation within her boundaries, vital because of her defensive 
strength and as a half-way house to the great self-governing 
States of South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. By educa- 
tion there can be trained a people whose past history has proved 
that they can be fighters and can show a loyalty to their leaders 
unparalleled in history. Therefore the motto to-day for British 
and Indian statesman must be, “‘ Educate, educate, educate.” 

Look fora passing moment at the question of man-power. 
The British Empire has perhaps fifty-six millions of white men ; 
but these are scattered in four continents—strategically a bad 
position. Canada could be absorbed by the United States, South 
Africa overrun, and Australia attacked before sufficient help 
from the Mother Country could reach them. Yet India could 
put troops into South Africa as quickly as they could be sent 
from England; she could land soldiers in Australia long before 
England could do so; and forces from India could reach Western 
Canada almost as soon as from England. Still more: India from 
her vast reservoir can supply thousands where England can only 
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send hundreds. In the noble speech in which he urged conciliation 
with America Burke said: “Such is steadfastly my opinion of 
the absolute necessity of keeping up the concord of this Empire 
by a unity of spirit, though in a diversity of operations.” 

Never was this great conception more applicable than in 
this restless age. If by education the myriads of India can be 
taught that they are guardians and supporters of the Crown, just 
as are the white citizens of the Empire, then the realisation 
that India and the self-governing dominions stand and fall 
together, bound by a community of interests and a common 
cause to maintain, will have come. Britain and her sons will 
demonstrate to the world and to herself at the same time that 
the cement of self-interest, the amalgam of an identity of fate, 
compels the constituent portions of the Empire to work for 
the defence of all parts. It is only from the realisation of this 
identity of interests that Great Britain can remain the foremost 
of States, for by herself she has not sufficient population to 
defend her vast commerce and Empire. She can only retain 
her unique position by frankly securing the co-operation of 
all her dominions and depeudencies in the commercial and 
perhaps ultimately the military contest between herself and 
the modern military and naval European and American States. 
India supplies the men, while the self-governing dominions and 
the Mother Country supply the energy and directing force. 
Hence it is imperative to give Indians the education to fit them 
for their future réle in the British Empire. 
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A SOLDIER AND A POLITICIAN 


Now that some months have elapsed since the appearance of 
Sir Ian Hamilton’s book on Compulsory Service,* it may be 
worth while to review the position taken up by the author and 
Lord Haldane in the light of subsequent criticism. 

It would not be worth while going over old ground were it 
not for the fact that some still regard it as the last word on the 
subject, and it therefore appears to justify an attitude of mind 
which constitutes a grave national danger. 

It is of course not the author’s fault that there is a certain air 
of the mutual admiration society about this pamphlet, because 
pamphlet it is. Lord Haldane obligingly informs us that the 
memorandum was written for his private information. Presum- 
ably therefore it was not written originally with a view to pub- 
lication, and the author is to be congratulated on a purity and 
gracefulness of style almost excessive in the case of so limited 
an audience. The request of Lord Haldane that Sir Ian would 
produce his views was however evidently unexpected, for the 
latter prefaces his remarks by observing that he supposes the 
choice has fallen upon him owing to the fact that, as Adjutant- 
General, he has had opportunities of studying the problem at 
first hand. The picture of the astute Secretary for War revolving 
in his mind what person he should select to give him a real 
advertisement for the Voluntary System and the Territorial 
Army, and then in a moment of inspiration fixing upon the 
only General Officer in the British Army who professes to have 
any real faith in either, is so priceless that if the book had no 


* Compulsory Service. By General Sir Ian Hamilton. John Murray. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Fallacies and Facts: An answer to “Compulsory Service.” By Field 
Marshal Earl Roberts, V.C., K.G. John Murray. 2s. 6d, net. 
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other merit, it would have been worth publishing on this score 
alone. It has however several other merits, and this little piece 
of humbug once over, we find a very interesting and carefully 
reasoned examination of many possible solutions of the military 
problem. 

His objections to compulsory service are threefold. Firstly, 
jts alleged moral inferiority to voluntary service; secondly, 
that the British people will not stand the conditions of life under 
such a system; thirdly, that it will not give us the forces we 
require for imperial and home defence. 

With regard to the first objection, it is worth noting that in 
order to understand the disadvantages of universal service, we 
are recommended for evidence to a work of fiction entitled 
Jena or Sedan. One wonders what Sir Ian Hamilton would say 
if some exponent of compulsion were to recommend him to study 
An Englishman’s Home or The Great War of 1910 as a serious 
argument on the other side. Jena or Sedan has perhaps greater 
literary merit and it was written, as he tells us, by a German 
officer of “high repute.” Still, on the whole, we prefer General 
Von der Goltz, also an officer “of high repute,” though we 
quite understand that Sir Ian does not gather much comfort 
from a study of such works as The Conduct of War and The 
Nation in Arms. It is curious that at a time when the authorities 
are constantly urging officers to study the works of continental 
authors on war, they never quote those authors in support of 
their own arguments. Works of fiction are infinitely preferable 
to those of Von der Goltz, General Bonnal or Admiral Mahan, 
or even our own serious thinkers on the subject, such as Colonel 
Callwell, Colonel Lonsdale Hale and Mr. Spenser Wilkinson. 

Lord Haldane is perhaps better than some others in this 
respect, for he recommended us at the outset of his career as 
War Secretary to an excellent history, The People’s War in 
France by Colonel Hale. He had perhaps not read it very care- 
fully, for the inferences he drew from it were of the most 
astonishing nature. Still it was a real authority. 

But Lord Haldane has however since become slipshod, for 
he quotes in his preface, as a serious argument against 
the possibility of an invasion of the British Isles, an 
article in the Contemporary Review written by an “ expert 
seaman’? who styles himself “Master Mariner.” It would 
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be so much more impressive were we allowed to know 
the names of these writers of world-wide reputation whose 
modesty compels them to adopt a nom de plume, but 
whose evidence nevertheless we are to accept without 
demur on a question of life and death. ‘“ Master Mariner” 
being an expert seaman may or may not be right about the 
particular amount of tonnage required to transport a German 
Army to our shores, but unfortunately his name recalls memories 
of a really amazing article written in the summer of 1909 in 
the same Review wherein he emphatically stated and attempted 
to prove with great elaboration that the Dutch Naval Wars 
of the seventeenth century were a far better guide for us in 
dealing with the German danger than any that had occurred 
since. Not only this, but he laughed at the possibility of an 
English army ever having to fight on the continent, and devoted 
a good deal of sarcasm to Colonel Lonsdale Hale for paying 
any attention to the lessons of the Franco-German War and 
for wasting time in the study of German strategic railways. 

Under these circumstances it is refreshing to hear that in 
the article quoted by Lord Haldane ‘“ Master Mariner” confines 
himself to the sea. It is eminently his province, but in view 
of his valuable comparison between a small maritime Republic 
nearly three hundred years ago and a great military Empire 
in the twentieth century, we may perhaps be excused for not 
treating his words as gospel. 

But to return to our soldier. It is not surprising that Sir 
Ian Hamilton has to look to a foreign work of fiction, for the fact 
remains that no book, English or foreign, has yet been written 
in support of the voluntary system. ‘‘ Compulsory service,” 
he says, “tends to produce sealed-pattern citizens, backs 
straightened, chests broadened, clean, obedient, punctual, but, 
on the other hand, weakened in their individual initiative.” 

We are then treated to a sentimental paragraph in which 
the author says he wishes he could write an epic “entitled 
perhaps Delhi or Dorking, wherein the fortunes of a young 
recruit are traced from the day he enlisted—hungry, hopeless, 
unable to get the most poorly paid job—until as one of the new 
Veteran Reserve he is reviewed by his King, his broad chest 
glittering with medals, a silken hat on his head, and a pleasant 
sense of voluntarily performed duty im his heart.” There is, 
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he adds, another side to the picture, there is an occasional failure 
who sinks even lower than his starting-point, but still retains, 
one characteristic, that he is “always a King’s man, always, 
with rarest exception, a preservative, not a disintegrating element 
in the population.” Without staying to inquire whether the 
evolution of a small percentage of the population into King’s 
men, with silken hats on their heads, and a sense of voluntarily 
performed duty in their hearts is worth as much as a system 
which instils the qualities of discipline and self-respect into 
the whole manhood of a nation, it is necessary to point out that 
the picture is hardly accurate. It is notorious that the voluntary 
system in England does not fit men for civil employment, and 
the greatest difficulty is found in obtaining work for discharged 
soldiers who, in the opinion of the great majority of employers, 
are not suitable by long military training for civil work. But 
even if this were not the case, it is no doubt a subject for 
congratulation that out of a large number of hungry, hopeless 
men, the majority are transformed into useful members of the 
community, but after all the Army is not a philanthropic 
institution, and to uphold the voluntary system on this score 
is, to put it mildly, placing the cart before the horse. The 
author says elsewhere that the good work the Army is doing 
in this respect is not realised. No doubt, but we might say 
the same of the Salvation Army. The British Army exists 
for the security of the British Empire, not in order to transform 
“hungry hobbledehoys” (Sir Ian’s own expression) into 
respectable citizens. 

But more than this, while regretting that Sir Ian has not 
sufficient leisure for this inspiring epic which as poet, author 
and soldier he is so well qualified to write, it is unfortunately 
evident that an element of humbug pervades the whole picture. 
For while we find this subject-matter for an epic portrayed in 
glowing terms on page 45, on page 106 we are treated to the 
voluntary system as it really is, stripped of resounding phrases. 
The description is illuminating. “The majority of eighteen 
to nineteen-year-old regular recruits enlist because they have 
just ceased to be boys and are unable to find regular employment 
as men. About four-fifths of them come to us because they 
zannot get a job at fifteen shillings a week.” They are “ hungry 
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hobbledehoys.” “‘I know,” he says, “that all this is not very 
glorious but it is true.” “Some enlist because they are crossed 
in love, or have been thrilled by stories of heroes and battles, 
or by military music; some again because their fathers were 
old soldiers, but these all told are only one-fifth in the generality 
of infantry battalions.” So that the voluntarily performed 
duty which gives the Veteran Reservist such a pleasant sense 
in his heart was really performed because he would have starved 
if he had not done it. So much for four-fifths. But with regard 
to the remaining fifth it will be noted that remarkably few join 
from any real love of soldiering. How many join from a sense 
of duty or from any desire to serve their country ? How could 
they under such conditions? How many accept the idea of 
service to the State as it is accepted in continental countries ? 
It is easy to talk of the burden of conscription, but will any one 
deny that the vast majority accept that service in a spirit 
infinitely higher than the British citizen in our author’s 
description ? Four-fifths starving and out of work, and the 
remainder from mixed motives of a most uninspiring kind! 
Elsewhere he speaks of “the stern clangour of the trumpet of 
duty summoning the British patriot to be paid through the 
nose.” The British conscript, he tells us, would never stand 
having only one square meal a day like his German cousin. We 
have no reason to quarrel with his facts or his figures. He speaks 
with authority, but as a subject for an epic, this picture of the 
hungry hobbledeboy, who gets paid through the nose, who 
requires several square meals a day and eventually blossoms 
into a Veteran Reservist in a silken hat, is somehow lacking 
in the heroic element. As an agent for reclaiming “ wasters ” 
our Army is no doubt an admirable institution. It is this quality 
apparently which inspires our author’s enthusiasm, so while he 
is about it, he might perhaps favour us with an epic on the 
Salvation Army or the Y.M.C.A., both dangerous competitors 
in this respect. 

It must be obvious to any one who has thought seriously 
on the subject that the merits of a voluntary service army, 
and they are many, rest not in the fact that the service is 
voluntary, but that it is entered upon as a means of livelihood 
for a considerable number of years, and that the average man has 
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no other form of life in view at the time he enlists. Attention 
is drawn in the book to the necessity of voluntary service for 
a prolonged campaign and for operations in distant parts of the 
world. This is of course evident. It is quite true that with a 
conscript army we should have experienced considerable difficulty 
in the South African War. But his comparison of the spirit 
displayed by our army in South Africa and that of the Germans 
during the latter stages of the Franco-German War is absurd. 
Probably no war has entailed less hardship than that in South 
Africa. The conditions cannot be compared to those endured 
in the campaigns on the Lisaine and the Loire during the winter 
of 1870-71. But the fact that a voluntary army endures the 
strain of prolonged operations better than a conscript one has 
nothing to do with the voluntary nature of the service. If aman 
enlists because he is starving, he cares no more about fighting 
than does a conscript, probably far less, but he has engaged 
for five or seven or ten years, as the case may be, and he knows 
he must see that time out. For certain forms of warfare the 
professional long-service soldier is immeasurably superior from the 
mere fact that he is a professional. He possesses certain military 
virtues denied to the conscript; the latter always remains 
something of the amateur. These virtues have most emphatically 
nothing to do with the fact that the Service is voluntary ; not 
one regular soldier in a thousand really does his duty any better 
because he is a volunteer. He does it because it is his profession, 
his horizon does not extend beyond it, and to imagine the soldier 
under the cold eye of the drill-sergeant encouraged by a sense 
of having voluntarily placed himself in that uncomfortable 
situation, is as absurd as that other picture of the old prig in 
the silken hat preening himself under the eye of his Sovereign 
on his voluntarily performed duty. 

Even the statement that voluntary armies can endure the 
strain of war better than conscript ones must be taken with 
reserve. It is hardly borne out by history. The professional 
armies that came into being after Waterloo showed extremely 
little power of endurance. A country possessing a national 
army would never have succumbed as Austria did after Solferino 
or even after Sadowa, since its resources in men and materia] 
would still have been enormous. After all, when we put aside 
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sentiment, what is the verdict of history upon voluntary armies ? 
Where have they proved superior to compulsory ones? The 
answer is, only in the imagination of the British public, which 
dearly loves phrases about liberty, and in the mouths of those 
who pander to its false ideals. 

Of all the schemes examined by our author, two are in his 
opinion practicable, though one, that of the National Service 
League, involves unjustifiable expenditure, while the other 
though it involves a slight increase in the Army Estimates, 
is according to him objectionable on other grounds. This 
scheme is as follows: ‘‘A home defence Army to be raised 
on continental conscription lines. The existing Special Reserve 
and Territorial Force to be abolished. The present voluntary 
foreign-service Army to be reduced to a bare minimum by 
forming depots to replace linked battalions and by turning 
the Indian and Colonial garrisons into twenty-one years service 
pensionable forces. India, South Africa and the Colonies to 
pay the full cost of their British garrisons and also of the depots 
in this country necessary to maintain them.” 

He informs us previously, by referring to the experiences 
of continental nations, that it is extremely difficult to combine 
compulsory service for home defence with voluntary service 
for foreign or colonial requirements, the only nation that has 
solved the difficulty in any way satisfactorily being France, 
but that in that country special inducements are held out by 
reserving Government posts for old colonial soldiers, and that 
even so there are growing signs of the unpopularity of the service, 
and that the undesirability of the system is shown by the jealousy 
and bad feeling engendered between the Home and Colonial 
Forces. With regard to the formation of depots and the reduction 
of the Indian and Colonial Forces to the minimum, this step 
may be desirable, but there is no comparison between the problem 
as it exists in France and our own. The conditions of service 
of French Colonial troops at home are thus described by a French 
officer: “‘ In naval ports the guard duties are extremely arduous, 
the troops are as a rule housed in bad quarters, many garrisons 
are deprived of all resources,” and he adds, “that a state of 
things exists which can be found among no other European 
troops.” As to the conditions of life in French colonies there 
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is of course no comparison to the comforts of life in India or 
our own Colonies. As to the bad feeling existing between the 
home and colonial services, there are a variety of reasons for 
this, none of which would apply to the scheme outlined above. 
It is largely because the officers and non-commissioned officers 
are on an entirely different establishment and footing to those 
at home, are not interchangeable, and the conditions of service are 
such that the contempt of the French Army at home for the colonial 
is not, as Sir Ian Hamilton asserts, unjustified. The inferiority 
of the Colonial Army Corps in France is so notorious that the 
possibility is being discussed of bringing home the XIXth Corps 
from Algeria in case of war with Germany, and replacing them 
by the Colonial troops at home, whose value for a European 
war is extremely doubtful. This problem and the possible 
hostile action of the Italian Navy in such an event is discussed 
at length in a book entitled Armée, Marine, Colonies, by Capitaine 
Sorb. 

The analogy between the French problem and our own 
therefore breaks down in so far as the conditions of service are 
concerned, especially as we shall have a long-service army 
exclusively for India and the Colonies instead of a comparatively 
short-service army as in France, half of whom serve at home 
and are there relegated to the position of ‘ maids of all work.” 

A further obstacle which will, we are told, militate against 
the successful working of the two systems side by side is the 
difficulty of inducing men to enlist for foreign service from 
the Home Army. This opinion is based on the fact that when a 
three years’ system was introduced in 1902,.there were not 
sufficient men who re-engaged to enable us to maintain our 
foreign garrisons. There is again no comparison between the 
conditions. In the first place, compulsory service once adopted, 
there will be an entirely different class of man in the ranks. 
It is a mistake to suppose that men actuated by love of adventure 
are satisfied with life in the Army under present conditions. 
It is just this class of man, thousands of whom the South African 
War brought to light, who cannot stand the restraint of life 
in barracks and would go abroad gladly, on the chance of active 
service, if they were compelled to enlist at all. 

Also there is considerable difference between a system by 
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which men re-engage after three years of monotonous peace 
service, and a system by which men engage after one year for 
higher rates of pay in a totally different service where their 
future is absolutely assured. It may also be noted that in 1904, 
no less than 40 per cent. of the infantry did re-engage, and a 
far smaller proportion would be required under a depot system 
for a long-service army. 

It would seem therefore that the balance of probability is 
against Sir Ian’s assumption as to the general difficulties 
of combining voluntary and compulsory service in. our case. 

In speaking of a home-defence army he assumes that we shall 
require the same number as our present Territorial establishment, 
315,000. To obtain this number on mobilisation we should 
require a peace strength of 123,000. He then adds that since, 
according to this scheme, the present Expeditionary Force is 
abolished, we must add another 100,000 to this number. In 
distinguishing however between a conscript home-defence army 
and an expeditionary force he displays confusion of thought. 
An army is intended to attack. Such forces as are needed for 
purely home defence can be provided for by a landwehr and 
landsturm on the German model. Among all the entirely false 
conceptions, this of an army of hundreds of thousands for purely 
passive defence is the most false. He admits himself that in a 
European war national sentiment will be aroused to such an 
extent that the country will be in favour of sending the Territorial 
Army abroad after they have had sufficient training. If this 
is the case there can be no feeling against the despatch of 
conscripts. His scheme will therefore give us 223,000 men at 
peace strength and a war establishment of about 580,000 men. 
And these are not for home defence or coast defence, but for an 
immediate offensive on the continent on the outbreak of war. 
But more than this, we are speaking of a force on continental 
conscription lines. What are those lines? In Germany this 
means two years with the colours, four in the active reserve, 
the remainder until the age of forty-five in the Landwehr and 
Landsturm. This system, even if considerably modified, would 
therefore give us an enormous reserve in the last resort for all 
purposes connected with purely home defence. This aspect of 
the case has apparently not occurred to our author. 
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Having cleared the ground of certain misconceptions, we 
will now examine the specific objections as he summarises them. 

“The conscript expeditionary force would be inferior to 
our present expeditionary force for continental purposes, and 
would be useless, or nearly so, for Asiatic or African purposes.” 

It has been shown above that the conscript expeditionary 
force is a misleading term. The first line troops would be 
organised and trained for national war in exactly the same 
manner as those of continental nations. They would be an 
expeditionary force only in the sense that the first line troops 
of Germany or France are, and they would be employed in exactly 
the same manner for continental war. With regard to their 
alleged inferiority to the present expeditionary force for 
continental purposes, we can only say that he fails to prove 
his point. Are they inferior in numbers? The present 
expeditionary force is organised in six divisions. With the aid 
of an extra division scraped together somehow or other, we 
have lately been informed that it numbers 180,000 men. Nobody 
knows why it consists of this number, which though formidable 
on paper is not so in reality, for the Government has informed 
us that 80,000 is the maximum which can be sent abroad on 
the outbreak of war. According to the scheme proposed by 
Sir Ian we have 580,000 first line troops as opposed to 180,000. 
Of this 580,000 we will suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
we can only spare 300,000 for an immediate offensive on the 
continent. We still have 300,000 as against 80,000. But 
perhaps these 80,000 are so superior in quality that they are 
superior to 300,000 conscripts ?. He waxes indignant over those 
who affect to despise six divisions of British regulars. Nobody 
wishes to despise them, but this “striking force” is not six 
divisions, it is only a little more than three. Its superiority 
therefore perhaps rests in its qualities as a voluntary and 
professional army. Without going over old ground or again 
referring to his uncomplimentary remarks on its material, there 
are a few other considerations which deserve attention when 
discussing this question. 

For this expeditionary force is to all intents and purposes 
only the British Regular Army at home organised in divisions 
for purposes of war with the necessary stafis. This is a great 
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step it is true, but it still remains the Regular Army, at home— 
whose first duty is to provide drafts for India and the Colonies- 
It is perpetually being drained of its best material for this object 
and it requires practically the whole of the Regular Reserve 
to bring it up to war strength. The battalions at home are a 
training-ground for the battalions abroad. The justification 
for the Army at home is the Army in India. If anybody wished 
to see the voluntary professional army system at its best, it 
is to India he would go and not to England. The Army in 
India is the true long-service, professional army, always at 
war strength, organised and equipped for instant war. It 
consists of men who have been trained together for long periods ; 
the expeditionary force is composed partly of young soldiers 
who have never been abroad, partly of men who have passed 
several years in civil life, with a very small proportion of what 
Sir Ian Hamilton calls “veterans of thirty” still serving as 
soldiers. The Army at home lacks the homogeneous character 
of the Army in India or the first line troops of a continental 
power. This is indeed not surprising; a force whose objects 
are diverse and which has to provide for absolutely different 
objects cannot possess the qualities of one organised for one 
object alone. Clear thinking is absent from this conception 
of an expeditionary force. It is admitted by Sir Ian that a 
force enlisted for comparatively short service requires an equal 
number of troops at home to those abroad in order to keep the 
latter up to strength. Both France and England are cases in 
point. It may be remarked in passing that it is just because 
the French Colonial Army at home loses its best material that 
it is of such inferior quality. But if we require an equal number 
at home to maintain our garrisons abroad, the force at home 
cannot be in anything but name a “striking force” for 
continental purposes. The expeditionary force, which he calls 
our right arm, is in reality not one at all, the Army in India is 
our right arm, on which our best efforts are concentrated. It 
was the inability of the Home Army to provide an effective force 
for offensive purposes which led to Mr. Cardwell’s reorganisation 
and formation of the reserve, a hybrid offspring of the professional 
and conscript army systems. As a means of tiding over a period 
of small wars it has been comparatively successful. Unfortunately 
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we are now faced with a danger which has not threatened us 
for a hundred years, and where makeshifts are of no avail. 

There is surely something defective in an organisation which 
requires half its strength at home to maintain its foreign garrisons, 
and yet relies on those at home not only to defend these islands, 
but to act as a right arm on the Continent of Europe. A right 
arm cannot be effective if it has to perform two entirely different 
duties. 

So far then as the numbers of the present expeditionary 
force are concerned, their inferiority to a conscript force is 
enormous, so far as their composition is concerned their 
superiority is, to say the least, doubtful. As regards readiness 
for war, in mobilisation arrangements, or in mobility in the field, 
even our author cannot urge that the comparison would be in 
favour of the present system. As regards mobility and readiness 
for instant war, the reduction of certain departmental services 
and the substitution of civilians for these purposes has 
resulted in extreme disorganisation of transport on the march 
as was seen in last year’s manceuvres, the official annual remarks 
on those manceuvres bearing witness to a state of things which 
would seriously impair the efficiency of any army in the field; 
and the Broad Arrow has very pertinently remarked that it 
is not officers who are to blame foz this, it is due to the fact 
that the substitution of civilian drivers for soldiers, excellent 
from the economic point of view, cannot succeed in a country 
whose inhabitants are not inured to habits of discipline. 

On examination, it is hard to see on what the superiority 
of the present expeditionary force really depends and one is 
forced to the conclusion that this claim can only rest on the 
good old-fashioned maxim, “that one Englishman is equal 
to three foreigners.” 

Now, as regards the plea that the conscript force would be 
useless, or nearly so, for Asiatic and African purposes, we have 
seen that Sir Ian reduces the Colonial Army to the minimum, allow- 
ing of no reserve for small wars. Whether this would really be 
necessary is doubtful, but it may be granted for purposes of 
argument. We have seen that our proposed Army has a peace 
strength of 223,000. Is it extravagant to suppose that out of 
this number one can obtain ten, fifteen or even twenty thousand 
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men willing to pledge themselves to serve in any part of the 
world in case of emergency, organised as an expeditionary corps 
at higher rates of pay? It has been said by some that the era 
of small wars is over, and while this statement must be accepted 
with caution, it is true that we are now passing through a period 
where consolidation rather than conquest is our aim. It is 
true that there are possibilities however remote which must 
be taken into account, such as a Mohammedan rising on a large 
scale in North Africa, or even another Indian Mutiny. It is 
true that there are circumstances conceivable under which the 
proposed expeditionary corps would be inadequate, but if we 
take the worst possibility, a European war at the same time as a 
serious outbreak in India and Egypt which is, after all, not 
a remote supposition, there can be no question which system 
will best provide us with the means to cope with it. At present 
such a war, involving perhaps a time during which our supremacy 
at sea was not assured, would render our action ineffective both 
in the continent and in India. Insuch a case success will depend 
as it has always done upon victory in Europe. That is the 
decisive point. Even if for a time we had to leave our foreign 
garrisovs to look after themselves, it would be an alternative 
infinitely preferable to failure to support our allies on the 
continent. Sir Ian Hamilton speaks of the undesirability of 
calling for volunteers from the Home Army for an Indian 
campaign. If in the cases we bave supposed such a step should 
be necessary, it would at any rate be better than the state of 
things experienced during the South African War. 

The next objection is as follows: “Our long-service Over- 
seas Army would be less effective in war than our present type of 
seven years colour-service Army. It would have no reserves to 
fall back upon for any serious campaign.” 

The question of reserves has already been dealt with. He 
does not explain why “a twenty-one years’ service pensionable 
force’ which we accept for purposes of argument, should be 
inferior to a seven years’ one. It would, on the contrary, have 
all the advantages of the old professional armies at their best. 

The next objection is that if we permit India and the Colonies 
to establish depots under their own jurisdiction, a certain 
weakening of central authority is bound to ensue. Whether this 
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would be the case or not we cannot tell, but the British Empire 
has now reached a stage of development where difficulties of 
this sort should not prove insuperable. 

The last is that the number drawn by the ballot will be so 
small compared with the able-bodied male population that the con- 
script on whom the lot fell would feel a sense of hardship inas- 
much as his was the exceptional rather than the common lot. 

It is estimated that in England the number of men reaching 
the age of twenty is about 400,000 per annum, and that of these 
about 213,000 will be physically fit for service. In order to 
maintain a peace strength of 223,000, we should require, on the 
German analogy, about 100,000, or half the number available 
and about one-quarter of the total number liable to service. 
Let us compare this with the figures in Germany. In the year 
1908 the total number of men belonging to the three classes 
liable to service was 1,198,189. Of these only 221,852 were 
enrolled in the Active Army. The men aged twenty only 
numbered 102,723, and although this number does not include 
a small addition of volunteers, the fact remains that the men 
aged twenty compulsorily recruited in Germany is exactly the 
same as would be recruited under a compulsory system in England, 
and so far from the proportion of men taken being greater in 
Germany, it is immeasurably less, for their population is more 
than half as large again as that of Great Britain. These figures 
are endorsed by the Von Libell annual reports, which state 
that about one-fifth of the number liable to service were enrolled. 

It will be seen that on examination Sir Ian Hamilton’s 
conclusions are not always justified by facts and that the obstacles 
are often more apparent than real. So far from leaving us weaker 
than at present, we should have a real “ striking force” of half a 
million, and behind them a nation in arms for home defence, and. 
this at a total cost of only one million and a half above our present 
expenditure, on the ex parte statement of the War Office and 
allowing for the greater comfort required by the Englishman as 
compared with the German. With his arguments against the 
scheme proposed by the National Service League, it is not 
intended to deal here. The serious objection is, as he points 
out, that the scheme is based entirely on the requirements of 
home defence. Putting aside the matter of cost however, he 
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ignores the fact that it would incidentally free the whole of our 
expeditionary force on the outbreak of war instead of only a 
fraction of it, and it would give us a reserve for continental 
purposes at any rate far more efficient than the Territorial Army, 
while it would afford us the inestimable moral and physical 
advantages of national discipline. 

Sir Ian Hamilton’s analysis of the various schemes, even if 
we cannot agree with it, is at any rate interesting and carefully 
argued. When however he strays into the realms of sentiment, 
apparently inseparably connected with the Territorial Army, 
the amusement which at the outset we experienced at the 
Delhi or Dorking epic, turns to a sense of weariness. 

Having produced various suggestions on behalf of the 
Territorial Army, we are told “that the cousins and aunts 
who practically rule England will realise that things are not 
so desperate bad after all.”’ One doubts if the cousins and 
aunts will be much reassured when they turn to pages 118 and 
119, where we find the following cheering picture of the 
Territorials in action. If they were to fight to-morrow “ they 
would conduct themselves with more zeal than skill. They 
would suffer heavy losses. Proportionately the enemy’s 
losses would be slight. If defeated they would go absolutely 
to pieces for a time—were they in a superiority of three to one, 
they would fight well enough to give the best of enemies a 
bellyful!’? Things however get better after this: “At the 
end of six months it would be a very different story... . By 
that time, in my opinion, a twenty-five per cent. superiority 
in numbers ought to give them a fair fighting chance, and a 
superiority of half as many again ought to give them a good 
chance of the victory”; and he adds in a most remarkable 
passage “especially as we must always bear in mind that after 
six months’ war a Continental Army would not consist so much 
of first line troops as of Reserves.” The idea of a continental 
nation waiting six months, or even three months, before making 
up its mind to invade this country, and then doing so with its 
second line troops will no doubt appeal to those methodical 
minds referred to above and afford them considerable amusement. 
Invasion is possible in two contingencies. Firstly the loss of 
our sea supremacy, secondly the defeat of our allies on the 
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continent. In both cases, in order to be successful, it would 
have to be undertaken long before the expiration of three 
months. A serious raid is only conceivable in case Germany 
was not at the time engaged with any other Power, and could 
only be successful if undertaken at a time when the country 
was unprepared. Therefore the Territorial Army as at present 
organised could only be of use in the most remote contingencies 
conceivable. 

But if these remote contingencies do occur, and the enemy 
should consent to wait a few months before attacking us, the 
following is the encouraging description of the situation. ‘“‘ There 
will remain some thousands of odds and ends of Regulars . . . 
a few battalions of Guards, some batteries of Horse Artillery 
and some battalions of Special Reserve’’ who will be able to 
lend a hand to the Territorials and give here and there “some 
guidance, example, point and coherence.” Finally it is assumed 
“that the Territorials will be handled by some one who under- 
stands them. A freshly embodied militia may not be marched 
off their legs ... If the enemy would like to have the fate of 
England staked upon one great battle fought over open ground, 
a sort of second Battle of Hastings, he must not be indulged.” 
So the cousins and aunts must in that case, just make up their 
minds to settle down to a war of extermination! There are at 
present several patriotic and well-meaning individuals striving 
to rouse people to the duty of learning to shoot in order to come 
out in defence of their families and their homes, presumably 
with a view to this kind of war. Unfortunatelyjthe evidence of 
history is that civilisation does not fit nations for these sacrifices. 
The cousins and aunts are too strong. 

After all it is hardly a joking matter. Here is a general 
officer in the British Army, who, with all history open before 
him, knowing what invasion means and what the state of the 
public mind is in such an event, with full knowledge of all the 
gigantic issues at stake, tells us that for this campaign on which 
the future of the British race depends, our Territorial Army 
which exists primarily for such a campaign, must not expect 
to be trusted to fight in the open, must be gently handled and 
not marched off their legs. We shall be asked to provide nurses 
and perambulators for them next. 
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There is something pathetic about it all. When he comes 
to the bed-rock of naked fact, Sir Ian Hamilton is too good a 
soldier to have any delusions as to the real qualities of this kind 
of army. 

Have we not heard it all before ? Odds and ends of Regulars, 
a few batteries of artillery, and what else? Territorials, 
Garde Mobile, the Grand Army of the Potomac—they are all 
thesame. Is not history full of those who have been sacrificed 
on the altars of lost causes? What need to tell us that they 
hope to go into “one historic battle?”’ That they “will be 
delighted when they hear that the invaders have landed.” It 
is not they who will fail; the Garde Mobile did not fail. It was 
the generals who flattered them, who told them they were an 
army. It was the politicians who said that everything was 
ready down to the last button on the last gaiter ! 

Of what avail is it to give us facts and figures about the 
C.I.V. and the Imperial Light Horse in South Africa? Where 
is the reverse side to the picture, the regrettable incidents in 
other corps, and the facts which every man in South Africa knew 
and preferred not to talk about ? 

What crumbs of comfort we can get are confined to the 
author’s judicious praises of Lord Haldane, which should no doubt 
give us confidence for the future. ‘Not easily will I forget 
the evening,’ he says, “ when in the interests of the discipline 
of the Army, you doubled the powers of commanding officers 
in a house containing a great Liberal majority.”” He assumes 
from this act of heroism that the War Secretary “ would not 
exclude from consideration an unpopular idea merely because 
of its unpopularity.” Perhaps not; and Lord Haldane—now by- 
the-way a despised Peer—may justly congratulate himself on many 
administrative reforms during his period at the War Office, but 
we would take it for granted that he did not exclude unpopular 
ideas were it not for the rather irritating mutual-admiration 
society-manner in which our attention is drawn to the fact. 

No doubt however this method will prove impressive to 
some, as also the imposing facts about volunteer corps in South 
Africa. It is easy to present one side of the picture and not 
the other, and his stirring account of the Battle of Elandslaagte 
certainly presents one side admirably. 
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*** Let the little newspaper boys in London proclaim a British 
victory in the streets to-morrow morning,’ was the word, or 
hortative given,” he tells us, and the list of casualties follow 
showing that the irregular corps suffered nearly as heavily as 
the Regulars. 

And yet those who believe that empires are in reality and 
finally cemented only by blood and iron, and can only rest secure 
on that conception of duty embodied in a nation in arms, will 
hope that when that day of trial comes, they may find Ministers 
to lead them who do not need advertisements from eminent 
soldiers, and eminent soldiers who do not need advertisements 
from Ministers, and that both will do their duty quite regardless 
of what the newspaper boys are proclaiming in the streets of 
London. 


ANOTHER 


AT PRIOR PARK 


Bato has many memories of Henry Fielding—some definite, 
some doubtful; some of long standing, others of more recent 
discovery. One of his occasional pieces was an impromptu in 
the Pump Room to a shadowy “ Miss H—land”—a perform- 
ance which preserves the name of that once popular physician 
and translator of Persius, Dr. Thomas Brewster, who afterwards 
attended the philosopher Square; a second, entitled Plain 
Truth, is the panegyric of another Cynthia of the minute, Miss 
Betty Dalston, apparently the sister of a local minor poet. At 
the then-secluded church of St. Mary, Charlcombe, Fielding 
married his first wife, Charlotte Cradock of Salisbury; from 
Bath, ten years later, with loving and lavish ceremonial, he 
brought her dead body to London for burial in the chancel 
vault of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields.* | Around Bath, rather 
than elsewhere, cluster most of the traditions connected with 
the composition of his greatest novel, that masterpiece of which 
a later Bath frequenter, Mr. Samuel Richardson—the wish 
being father to the thought—fondly predicted that it would 
prove no more than a fugitive firework. Parts of the book, 
it is quite possible, may have been written at Salisbury, at 
Twickenham, at Barnes Common, and half a dozen other places ; 
but a large proportion was undoubtedly penned within sound of 
the Abbey bells; and if not at Widcombe House or Prior Park, 
at the modest villa on the Avon at Twerton with the phcenix 
crest over the door, or at the still humbler retreat in Church 
Lane, now dignified into a “‘ Lodge,” where he so often sought 
sanctuary with his sister Sarah. From the “ little parlour” 
at Yew Cottage (as it was then called), if anywhere, must have 
issued that proud invocation to Fame at the beginning of Book 


* Godden’s Henry Fielding, 1910, p. 153. 
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Thirteen—an invocation which, it may be observed, has enjoyed 
the peculiar advantage of being heard. But of all the 
associations that connect Fielding with the “Queen of the 
West,” there is none more lasting and less uncertain than that 
which links him with Ralph Allen, the “ Squire Allworthy” of 
Tom Jones. 

As it is rather with Ralph Allen’s residence and friends, than 
with himself and his biography, that we are here concerned, 
it can hardly be needful to deal at length with the oft-told story 
of the circumstances which raised him from obscurity to opulence. 
But, remembering the useful caveat of his friend Pope that 

Men must be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown propos’d as if forgot, 
no harm can be done by “ reminding” the reader briefly of the lead- 
ing facts of his career. He was the son of John Allen, landlord 
of the “Duke William” or “Old Duke” Inn at St. Blazey 
in Cornwall. His grandmother kept the post-office at St. Columb, 
not many miles away; and being employed here as a boy, his 
alertness and intelligence attracted the notice of the district 
surveyor, in consequence of which he was transferred to the 
Bath Post Office. He had inborn gifts for organisation; and 
his foot once on the ladder, his ascent was assured. The timely 
discovery of a projected English rising in connection with Mar’s 
rebellion, procured him at once the favour of the Ministry, the 
patronage of General (afterwards Marshal) Wade, then stationed 
at Bath, and, in due course, the office of Bath Postmaster. In 
this capacity he set about the much-needed task of reforming 
the very rudimentary postal service. In those days—the days 
of the first George—except over certain radial routes to and 
from the capitals of the three kingdoms, there was practically 
no transmission of mails, and bye or lateral communication 
between county and county or town and town, was of the most 
dilatory and circuitous description. Although a Post Office Act 
of 1711 had afforded scope for what are known as “ cross-posts,” 
nothing much had been done.* Nine years later, Allen, being 


* “ A bye or way letter would be a letter passing between any two towns on 
the Bath Road and stopping short of London—as, for instance, between Bath 
and Hungerford, between Hungerford and Newbury, between Newbury and 
Reading, and so ons while a cross-post letter would be a letter crossing from the 
Bath Road to some other—as, for instance, a letter between Bath and Oxford.” 
(Joyce’s History of the Post Office, 1893, p. 147.) 
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then no more than six and twenty, took up the work. He 
obtained a concession from the Government empowering him to 
establish better methods, and in effect to rearrange, in these 
respects, the entire letter-carrying machinery of England and 
Wales. For this he had to pay a heavy annual “ considera- 
tion”; and his first essays were necessarily made at a loss. 
But in the end his energy and resource triumphed over every 
obstacle; and although, on subsequent renewal of the contract, 
the rental was raised, his profits eventually became so con- 
siderable as to make him a rich man. By the simultaneous 
exploitation of the valuable oolite quarries at Hampton and 
Combe Downs near Bath, he not only materially increased his 
already ample means, but added to the architectural beauty 
of the town, while his generous use of his wealth earned him 
the merited reputation of a public benefactor. He died in June 
1764, aged seventy-one, and is buried under a beautiful mausoleum 
in Claverton churchyard. He was twice married, his second 
wife, Elizabeth Holder, surviving him. A monument was erected 
to him on a part of his estate, which is also a monument to the 
bad taste of his heir, Bishop Warburton. 

With the historical “‘ Bath stone” of the reopened quarries 
at Combe and Hampton Downs is also connected that famous 
mansion which must always be remembered with Ralph Allen’s 
name. For many years his town residence had been a house 
to the rear of York Street in Lilliput Alley (now part of North 
Parade Passage) ;* but in later life he migrated to Prior Park, 
a house he had built on Widcombe Hill, a little to the south-east 
of Bath, and commanding through a hollow a fine view of the city, 
four hundred feet below. Its origin was on this wise. Bath stone 
was beginning to be used freely, not only for facings and orna- 
mentation, but for building; and what is now known as modern 

* In Lilliput Alley, the Lilliputian historian delights to remark, once lived 
the celebrated Sally Lun of the tea-cake and the ballad-mongers : 

“No more I heed the muffin’s zest, 
The Yorkshire cake or bun ; 
Sweet Muse of Pastry! teach me how 
To make a ‘Sally Lun,’” 

+ The house in St. John’s Place now known asthe Garrick’s Head, and once 
inhabited by Richard Nash, was one of the earliest examples of Bath stone 
decoration. Mrs. Delany and Miss Berry afterwards lived in it. There isa 


good representation of it in Meehan’s interesting Famous Houses of Bath, &c. 
1901, 41. 
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Bath was gradually coming into shape and being. Queen Square 
begun in 1728, was finished in 1735, in which year the North 
and South Parades were also completed. But Bath stone had 
a formidable competitor in Portland stone, and bitter enemies in 
the London architects, who contemptuously compared it, both for 
colour and durability, to Cheshire cheese. All these prejudices 
Allen’s patience had to overcome, not without difficulty; and 
he resolved to give the adversary an object-lesson in the matter 
by building, in the neighbourhood of his Combe Down works, 
a sumptuous mansion of Bath stone, which should not only exhibit 
the superlative quality of the maligned material both for orna- 
mentation and construction, but illustrate and exemplify the 
“* Orders of Architecture in all their glory.” Modified, as might 
be expected, by after-considerations, and less ambitious in the 
execution than in the conception, Prior Park was commenced 
about 1735. Its erection completely vindicated the capabilities 
of oolite; while the concurrent construction of the General, or 
Mineral Water Hospital (1738-42), to which Allen, in addition 
to a donation of £1000, presented all the necessary stonework, 
certainly did not diminish the prestige of the proprietor of the 
quarries. 

John Wood, the architect, and first of the name, who, it should 
also be stated, gave his professional services to the Hospital 
gratis, describes Prior Park as consisting of “‘ a Mansion House 
in the center, two Pavilions, and two Wings of Offices. All these 
are united by low buildings, and while the chief Part of the 
whole Line fronts the Body of the City, the rest faces the summit 
of Mar’s Hill””—+.e., Mount Beacon, or Lansdown. Thefirst part 
of this short description suggests a superficial affinity to Stowe,* 
and probably to other eighteenth-century country-seats. The 
central structure, in the Corinthian style on a rustic base- 
ment, occupied 150 out of the 1200 feet of the frontage, 
and rose from a terrace 100 feet below the summit of Combe 
Down. The entrance was in the south front; on the north 
front, or garden side, stood a stately six-column portico, intended 
by its designer to rival and even excel that erected for Sir Richard 
Child at Wanstead House in Essex, by Campbell of Greenwich 
Hospital, one of the most determined detractors of Bath stone. 

* See “ Kighteenth-Century Stowe,” National Review, March 1911. 
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Between its Ionic pillars were balustrades converting the whole 
into an alfresco pavilion from which it was possible at once 
to enjoy the air and the magnificent view of distant Bath. Below 
the terrace on which the house was built, the ground sloped 
gradually in lawn and garden beds; while a spring from the 
summit, falling by artful lapses and constructed cascades, found its 
way at last into a lake, well stocked with fish, about a quarter of 
amile distant. At the head of this lake there was, as at Stowe, 
a Palladian Bridge, a copy by Richard Jones, Allen’s factotum 
and clerk of the works, of that erected by Lord Pembroke at 
Wilton in Wiltshire. Jones was also responsible for the west 
wing of the house which was finished after Allen had dispensed 
with the services of his original architect Wood, who died in 
1754. To complete the resemblance to Stowe, it may be added 
that, in 1752, soon after the erection of the Palladian Bridge, 
Prior Park was visited by the Princess Amelia ; and Allen, retiring 
himself to another seat he had at Weymouth, surrendered the 
house to his illustrious guest. But it is not recorded that he 
erected a Doric Arch in Her Royal Highness’s honour; nor on 
this occasion had she any Walpole in her suite to play Polonius, 
and chronicle her diversions. 

Prior Park, apparently, was not, like Stowe, a treasure- 
house of works of art, or even a museum of curiosities. But 
it is nearly as memorable by its frequenters, some of whom— 
for example, Pitt and Pope—were common to both places. The 
first-comer, in point of time, as well as in prominence, was Pope. 
Pope’s relations with Allen, however, were more creditable 
to the host than the guest; and they constitute one of the more 
equivocal chapters of Pope’s equivocal biography. They cover 
the last eight years of his life; and arose out of the issue,from 
“Curll’s chaste press,’ of his so-called spurious or pirated 
correspondence. With this, it will be remembered, Pope professed 
to be indignant, although in reality he was particeps criminis. 
Allen, one of whose most engaging qualities, in addition to 
simplicity, seems to have been a genuine veneration for goodness, 
was greatly struck by the edifying sentiments which the letters 
expressed ; and in order to ensure their reproduction in authentic 
form, wrote to Pope offering to pay the cost of a new edition. 
Pope replied with polite ambiguity, promising to avail himself 
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of Allen’s proposal if necessary. Thereupon Allen busied himself 
actively in soliciting subscriptions to the folio and quarto issues 
of 1737. His advocacy was very genuine and effective, so much 
so, that there is every reason to believe, as suggested by the 
poet himself in one of his unpublished letters to Allen in the 
British Museum,* that his enthusiasm supplied rather more 
of the subscriptions than are assigned to his name. In any case, 
this marks the beginning of the friendship between the Man 
of Bath and the “ Twit’nam Bard.” Pope, who was a pioneer 
in the matter of landscape gardening, went on to advise Allen 
in the laying-out of Prior Park, then in progress; and Allen 
in return contributed curious incrustations and perforated 
stones from the Combe Down quarries to that famous grotto 
by the Thames which was the plaything of Pope’s declining 
days. Pope sent pineapples, and Allen replied with Bristol 
waters. In 1738 Allen formally visited Pope at Twickenham ; 
and the November of the following year found Pope domiciled 
at Prior Park, rhetorically rejoicing over his remoteness both from 
the Babel of London and that other mimic Babel of Bath, which 
he was enabled to survey—in the true Lucretian fashion— 
from Allen’s specular portico. He must have enjoyed himself 
immensely, for Allen and his wife were models of considerate 
hospitality. On all matters horticultural Pope’s word was law: 
and he had an entertainer who was also only too willing to 
participate in any philanthropic proposal. One of those for 
whom Pope secured Allen’s assistance was the unsatisfactory 
Savage, whom his long-suffering friends were endeavouring to 
establish in Wales; and the Museum correspondence shows 
pretty clearly that half of Pope’s contribution of twenty pounds 
for this purpose was silently furnished by Allen’s benevolence. 
To this unobtrusive quality we owe Pope’s notorious reference 
to his host in the dialogue which afterwards became the first 
Epilogue to the Satires : 
Let low-born ALLEN, with an awkward shame, 
Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame. 
Allen’s private views of this couplet are not on record. But he 


* Quotations from these letters (E.C. 1947), which extend from 1736 to 1744, 
were made, for the first time, in vol, ii, of “George Paston’s” Mr. Pope: His 
Life and Times, 1909, 
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must have been curiously constituted if he did not regard the 
epithet “ low-born” as even more unhappy than that of “ our 
little bard” which Johnson applied to Goldsmith in the first 
version of the Prologue to the Good Natur’d Man; and though 
Pope—perhaps with some “‘ awkward shame” of his own—after- 
wards changed “ low-born”’ to “‘ humble,”’ it is difficult to conceive 
that Allen can ever have been extravagantly gratified. But though 
he was not a highly educated man, he had instinctively acquired 
that virtue of reticence which, in such junctures, the true 
philosopher exhibits or simulates. He preserved a discreet 
silence, only redoubling, if anything, his good offices to his tactless 
panegyrist. 

On Pope’s first stay at Prior Park, his main regret—he told 
** blameless Bethel”—had been the absence of his favourite, 
Martha Blount. In April 1743, that lady lost her mother, and 
August at last found them together at Prior Park. But the 
joint visit was not a success. Some obscure disagreement took 
place almost immediately between Mrs. Allen and Miss Blount 
which hurried Pope precipitately to Lord Bathurst’s, and 
brought about a breach which—on Pope’s side—was never wholly 
repaired. It is but just to say that Miss Blount was evidently 
in poor health; and that, in addition to her recent bereavement, 
she had vexatious domestic difficulties. The origin of the rupture 
has never been definitely ascertained. Whether, from the 
beginning, Mrs. Allen was prejudiced against her feminine guest ; 
whether Miss Blount was more than ordinarily untunable and 
exacting ;* or whether the suggested proximate cause was the 
refusal of Allen, who had just been Mayor of Bath, to lend the 
fair Patty his coach to carry her to Mass, will now probably 
never be known. What seems certain is, that matters had become 
perilously strained. Pope, quitting Prior Park in a crisis of nervous 
irritation, had left his lady friend to follow as she could. However 
well he might wish his host, Mrs. Allen had suddenly become “ an 
impertinent minx”; and Warburton, who was implicated, 


* In any case, she must always have been a somewhat difficult guest. In 
a letter written from Stowe by Lady Suffolk in September 1735, she says that 
Lord Cobham had been put to much inconvenience owing to Miss Blount’s 
reception at Stowe of friends of hers who, though neighbours, were not on his 
visiting list. (Suffolk Carr., 1824, ii. 143.) 
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‘a sneaking parson.” It was Warburton, nevertheless, who, 
later, effected a reconciliation; and between Pope and the 
Allens, at all events, the old cordiality appeared to be renewed. 
A few months afterwards Pope died; but though by the will 
which he executed in December 1743, he left Allen part of his 
library and £150, the manner of the money bequest still reveals 
a residue of rancour. The sum named, said the testator, was, 
to the best of his calculation, what he had received from Allen, 
partly for his own, and partly for charitable uses. Allen 
promptly handed over the money to the Mineral Water 
Hospital—as indeed Pope had suggested—only remarking laconi- 
cally that his friend was always a bad accountant; and that a 
cipher added to the figures would have more accurately repre- 
sented the amount of the obligation.* He also took into his service 
Pope’s faithful gardener, John Searle, who had been adequately, 
but perhaps not liberally, provided for by his late master. Pope 
had left him £100 and a year’s wages. Allen gave him a second 
hundred and a home. 

Of Warburton, already mentioned more than once, it is 
now time to speak. At the date of Pope’s death he had been 
some two years an habitué of Prior Park, for admission to which 
he was indebted to Pope. In 1741 he was a middle-aged Lincoln- 
shire clergyman of no great eminence, although he had already 
published the first part of his great contribution to the Deistic 
controversy—the Divine Legation of Moses. But his champion- 
ship of the Essay on Man against those who questioned its 
orthodoxy had strongly endeared him to Pope; and when, in 
the year last mentioned, his proposal to visit Pope at Twickenham 
reached the poet at Widcombe, Pope, then wrestling with the 
new Dunciad, eagerly availed himself of Allen’s polite proposal 
that Warburton should join them. “The worthy man who is 
the master of it [Prior Park],” he wrote enthusiastically to 
Warburton, “ invites you in the strongest terms; and is one who 
would treat you with love and veneration, rather than what the 


* The Warburton truce took place in September 1743, and the will is 
dated December 12 following, It was conjectured, perhaps not unnaturally, that 
Miss Blount was at the bottom of the stroke at Allen; but the lady denied this to 
Spence. She asserted on the contrary that she had vainly endeavoured to 
procure its withdrawal. (Anecdotes, &c., 1820, ps 357.) 
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world calls civility and regard. He is sincere and plainer than 
almost any man now in this world, antiquis moribus. . . . It is 
just the best season. . . . You will want no servant here. Your 
room will be next to mine, and one man will serve us.” And 
then follows a passage on the amenities of Prior Park. “ Here 
is a library and a gallery ninety feet long to walkin, and a coach 
whenever you would take the air with me.” * (Allen himself, it 
may be noted, seldom used a coach unless he went beyond Bath.) 
The invitation thus given was the making of Warburton. He 
became a regular visitor to Prior Park, preached in its chapel, 
ingratiated himself with its hospitable proprietor, contrived to 
obtain the hand of Miss Gertrude Tucker, Allen’s favourite niece, 
and eventually,through his new friend’s influence with Pitt, then 
Member for Bath, proceeded Dean of Bristol and Bishop of 
Gloucester. From this time forward, he virtually resided at Prior 
Park; and when Allen died, Warburton and his wife came in 
for £5000 each, with reversion, on Mrs. Allen’s death, of ” 
Widcombe and Claverton estates. 

Warburton, for all his good fortune, can scarcely be described 
as a very attractive personality. He evidently could be, when- 
ever he chose, exceedingly conciliatory and agreeable; he could 
also be, and he frequently was—in controversy especially—insuffer- 
ably rough, overbearing and abusive. Prosperous externally, it is 
not impossible that his prosperity had its drawbacks. His married 
life—according to his biographers—was not idyllic; and even 
when he first made Allen’s acquaintance, he must have had 
premonitions of that ill-health which finally, like Swift’s, landed 
him in senile decay. At Prior Park he doubtless exhibited both 
aspects of his disposition. To Allen, whom he genuinely respected, 
and to whom he was bound by ties of gratitude, he was uniformly 
deferential and amiable. He regarded him, he says in one of 
his letters, as “ the greatest character in any age of the world. 

. Charity is but a small part of his virtues. I have studied 
his character even maliciously, to find out where the weakness 


* Pope’s Correspondence, by Elwin and Courthope, iv. (1886), pp. 220, 221. 

T In November 1745, he preached there a sermon “ occasioned by the present 
unnatural rebellion,” which was printed. The large folio Bible used in Prior 
Park Chapel, it may be added, was that presented to Pope by Atterbury at their 


last interview in the Tower, (Hill’s Johnson’s Lives ef the Poets, iii. (1905), 
p. 141.) 
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lies. But I have studied in vain.” Even a large deduction for 
exaggeration would still leave this a eulogy. And he proved 
the sincerity of his devotion by defending his benefactor 
strenuously when he was attacked. On the other hand, it is 
quite likely that to those who had less claim on him he was 
offensively patronising and arrogant; and it is consoling to 
think that he sometimes met his match. Quin, for example, 
who was by no means inclined to be suppressed by the “ saucy 
priest,” and who had, moreover, an inconvenient habit of blunt 
repartee before which Warburton’s learning was powerless, 
sometimes effectively routed him. Once, when they were 
discussing the execution of Charles I., which Quin upheld, 
Warburton asked contemptuously by what law he was con- 
demned, and Quin retorted: “ By all the law which he had left 
in the land!” The Bishop could find no rejoinder. On another 
occasion when Warburton sought to accentuate Quin’s calling 
by insidiously asking him to recite something, Quin, yielding to 
pressure, selected a speech of Pierre in Otway’s Venice Preserv’d, 


containing the passage 
Honest men 


Are the soft, easy cushions on which knaves 
Repose and fatten— 


** mouthing out his hollow oes and aes” with such unmistakable 
reference to Allen and Warburton that the latter never again 
troubled him for a taste of his quality as an elocutionist.* 

Quin and Warburton were antipathetic; and it is known that 
some of the severer strokes in Churchill’s terrible castigation of 
the Bishop in The Duellist are based on the bons mots of the 
actor. But Warburton and Quin have broken our chronological 
sequence, as the next important of Allen’s guests is undoubtedly 
Fielding, on whose relations with Pope and Allen the unpublished 
correspondence in the British Museum throws a fresh light— 
a light which justifies us in drawing out those relations rather 
more minutely than hitherto. Pope’s earlier connection with 
Fielding is obscure. In one of Fielding’s love verses to Charlotte 
Cradock, he speaks of the poet as “ sweet Pope,” which proves 
nothing. Pope commented on a passage in Tom Thumb; and 
Fielding referred obliquely to Pope in the Covent Garden Tragedy. 


* John Taylor, Records of my Life, 1832, i. 87. 
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When Pasquin appeared in April 1736, Pope was one of the 
spectators—according to the Grub Street Journal. But the 
security is no better than Bardolph’s; and the statement was 
besides promptly contradicted. Four years later the Champion 
was praising Pope’s Iliad, which the writer of the paper— 
apparently to meet the allegations of the enemy that Pope was 
ignorant of Greek—declared, in emphatic typography, he had, 
“with no Disadvantage to the Translator, COMPARED with the 
Original.” In February 1742, appeared Joseph Andrews, Book III, 
chap. vi. of which brings in both Pope and Allen: 


Some gentlemen of our cloth [7.¢., “skips” or footmen] [says Joseph] report 
charitable actions done by their lords and masters ; and I have heard Squire Pope, 
the great poet, at my lady’s table tell stories of a man that lived at a place called 
Ross, and another at the Bath, one Al Al I forget his name, but it is 
in the book of verses [Pope’s Satires]. This gentleman hath built up a stately 
house too, which the squire likes very well; but his charity is seen farther than 
his house, though it stands on a hill—ay, and brings him more honour too. It 
was his charity that put him in the book where the squire says he puts all those 
who deserve it; and to be sure, as he lives among all the great people, if there 
were any such he would know them. 


This, to all appearance, is the first mention of Allen by 
Fielding ; and it suggests that Fielding had heard of Allen’s bene- 
volence from Pope. In a subsequent letter from Pope to Allen 
there is, however, a specific reference to Fielding. “ Fielding 
has sent the Books you subscribed for by the Hand I employed 
in conveying the £20 to him. In one chapter of the second vol. 
he has paid you a pretty Compliment upon your House.” At 
first sight this might seem to relate to the foregoing passage 
from Joseph Andrews, which speaks both of Allen and his 
dwelling-place. But Pope’s letter is dated 12th April, 1743, 
more than a year after the issue of Fielding’s first novel, which 
besides was not subscribed for, but had been sold outright to 
Andrew Millar. The reference is therefore to the Miscellanies, 
which were issued in April 1743; and the “ compliment” 
occurs at p. 42 of the second volume of these, in chap. v. of 
the Lucianic Journey from this World to the Next, dc. Contrasting 
the many “ noble Palaces” on the road to Greatness, with the 
absence of them on the road to Goodness, Fielding remarks that 
on the latter thoroughfare there was “scarce a handsome 
Building, save one greatly resembling a certain House by the 
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Bath.” This is clearly the passage indicated by Pope, who 
himself receives a tribute further on in chap. vill. p. 64, 
where Homer is said “ to have asked much after Mr. Pope, 
and said he was very desirous of seeing him; for that he had 
read his Zliad in his Translation, with almost as much delight, 
as he believed he had given others in the Original.” The same 
chapter contains a reference to Warburton. 

To what extent these citations imply direct intercourse 
between Allen and Fielding is doubtful; and it is notable that 
neither Allen nor Pope appears in the list of subscribers to the 
Miscellanies. It may be that the story of the £20—with an 
additional cipher—is the source of Derrick’s statement that 
Allen sent Fielding a present of £200 “ before he personally 
knew him,” for Derrick, who blunders badly in another part 
of this very passage, cannot be regarded as very trustworthy.* 
But Fielding, whatever may have happened previous to the 
publication of the Miscellanies in 1743, was at Bath in 1744, 
since, as we now know, his wife died there in November of that 
year; and in the interval which elapsed before the issue of 
Tom Jones in February 1749—a period of unusual stress, ill- 
health and privation—he must often have visited Bath. It is 
admitted that he lived for some time in the house at Twerton, 
already referred to; ft and that while there he was writing Tom 
Jones and “ dining almost daily at Prior Park.” So says the 
Rev. Richard Graves, the author, later, of that clever book, the 
Spiritual Quixote; and he is a credible witness. Other places 
in Bath associated with the progress of the book are Widcombe 
House, the home of Allen’s connections, the Bennets, with whom 
Fielding’s acquaintance seems to go back to the time of his court- 
ship; and he must have often resided with his sister Sarah in her 
little cottage in Church Lane, now transformed into Widcombe 
Lodge, and tableted as a site he once haunted. During all this 
time it is clear that he was in frequent communication with 
Allen; and that he was indebted to him for repeated kindnesses, 
which he, on his side, acknowledged with all the ungrudging 
gratitude which was part of his large and expansive nature.t{ 

* Letters, 1767, vol. ii. 94. 

+ This, now known as “ Fielding Lodge,” is authenticated by an inscription 
placed on it by the good offices of Mr. R. G. Naish of Twerton. 

T While this paper has been passing through the press, Fielding’s original 
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It is true that Tom Jones is inscribed to George Lyttelton, 
and not to Allen; and that, by Fielding’s dedicatory Preface, 
a third patron, the Duke of Bedford, is associated with that 
triple “ picture of a truly benevolent Mind” after which, in 
drawing the Allworthy of the novel, he had been endeavouring. 
From Bedford and Lyttelton he had certainly received pecuniary 
help ; indeed, he not only indicates Lyttelton as the “ only 
begetter”’ of the book, but expressly declares that he (Fielding) 
“partly owed his Existence to him” during much of the time 
occupied in its composition. Tom Jones nevertheless is full of 
references to Allen, and if the book does not precisely depict 
Prior Park, it is from its terrace that Allworthy surveys the 
sunrise; and the leading traits of Allworthy are the leading 
traits of Allen. Benevolence, hospitality, modesty, unpretentious 
simplicity—these are all the merits of Allworthy, and they are 
also the merits of Allen. Sometimes the description is literally 
transferable. The following, for instance, is quite unsuited to 
Bedford and Lyttelton, while it is exactly true of Allen: “ Though 
he had missed the advantage of a learned education, yet being 
blessed with vast natural abilities, he had so well profited by a 
vigorous, though late, application to letters, and by much 
conversation with men of eminence in this way, that he was 
himself a very competent judge in most kinds of literature.” * 
Moreover, in Book VIII. chap. i. Fielding, though without naming 
him, draws his character at full. It is too lengthy to quote; 
and we have only room for a passage borrowed from an earlier 
page, which throws a light on the unconventional hospitalities 
of Prior Park. After referrmg to those hosts to whom their 
literary guests are little more than dependents, or servants out. 
of livery, the author goes on: 


: On the contrary, every person in this house was perfect master of his own 
time ; and as he might at his pleasure satisfy all his appetites within the 
restrictions only of law, virtue, and religion, so he might, if his health 
required, or his inclination prompted him to temperance, or even to abstinence, 
absent himself from any meals, or retire from them whenever he was so 


agreement with Andrew Millar for the copyright of Zom Jones, and his autograph 
receipt for £600, have been sold at Christie’s for £1015, the late Mr. Huth 
having paid Sotheran £12 12s, for them in 1868. The author's entire gain for 
7 the six volumes was £700, as Millar afterwards added £100, in view of the 
success of the book. 

1 * Tom Jones, Book I. chap. x. 
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disposed, without even a solicitation to the contrary: for indeed, such solicita- 
tions from superiors always savour very strongly of commands. But here all 
were free from such impertinence, not only those whose company is in all 
other places esteemed a favour from their equality of fortune, but even those 
whose indigent circumstances make such an eleemosynary abode convenient to 
them, and who are therefore less welcome to a great man’s table because they 
are most in need of it.* 


Fielding when at Bath continued to frequent Prior Park,} 
and he had not exhausted his gratitude to “Mr. Allworthy,” 
to whom, two years later, he inscribed Amelia. We have 
always regarded this tribute as a model of the dignified style 
in dedication. Here—in their first fashion—are the portions 
which relate to Allen: 


The best Man is the properest Patron of such an attempt. This, I believe, 
will be readily granted; nor will the public Voice, I think, be more divided, to 
whom they shall give that Appellation. Should a Letter indeed be thus 
inscribed, Derur Optimo, there are few Persons who would think it wanted any 
other Direction. 


After saying that he will not “assume the fulsome Stile of 
common Dedicators,” he goes on: 


I have not their usual Design in this Epistle, nor will I borrow their 
Language. Long, very long may it be before a most dreadful Circumstance 
shall make it possible for any Pen to draw a just and true Character of yourself, 
without incurring a Suspicion of Flattery in the Bosoms of the Malignant. 
This Task, therefore, I shall defer till that Day (if I should be so unfortunate 
as ever to see it) when every good Man shall pay a Tear for the Satisfaction of 
his Curiosity; a day which at present, I believe, there is but one good Man in 
the World who can think of it with Unconcern. 


Notwithstanding that the owner of Prior Park was an older 
man than Fielding, the “ just and true Character” was never 
composed, for Ralph Allen survived the novelist some ten years. 


* Tom Jones, Book I. chap. x. 

+ There is token of this in the censorious utterance of Hurd to Balguy in 
March 1751, in which he speaks of having dined there on the previous day with 
Fielding, whom he characterises as “a poor emaciated, worn-out rake, whose 
gout and infirmities have got the better even of his buffoonery.” Warburton’s 
servile biographer—then a young man—had apparently not yet acquired the 
charity which later made him the admiration of Bathonians. In March 1751, 
Fielding had not long before been dangerously ill; and if he was a martyr to 
gout, so was Pitt. Moreover, at this date he was an active and energetic 
magistrate, whose philanthropic pamphlets were by no means “ buffoonery,” and 
whose latest novel was Zom Jones. 
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But he extended his benevolent protection to Fielding’s family, 
one of whom was named after him; and although he resigned 
the execution and administration of Fielding’s will, he is said 
to have made a “ very liberal annual donation” towards the 
education of his children—a statement supported by the fact that 
he left three of them, as well as their aunt, Sarah, £100 each. 

Fielding had been dead three years, and Pope thirteen, before 
we hear of the next great visitor to Prior Park, William Pitt, 
later Earl of Chatham. Allen had no doubt made Pitt’s acquaint- 
ance before 1757, when he became Member for Bath; and their 
friendship continued until Allen’s death. Whether, as there is 
some ground for supposing, Allen actually paid Pitt’s election 
expenses or whether he did not, there can be little doubt that 
Allen’s local influence, and power with the civic authorities, 
materially contributed to Pitt’s success; and that the relations 
of the two men were honourable to both. Unluckily, towards 
the close of Allen’s life, those relations were troubled by a passing 
disagreement between the Great Commoner and his constituents. 
Pitt regarded the Peace of Paris, which closed the Seven Years’ 
War, as “ inadequate,” and he had said so in Parliament. 
When he was subsequently asked to present to the King an 
address from the Mayor and Corporation of Bath in which it was 
qualified as ‘‘ adequate,” he naturally declined to do so; and 
as Alien honestly admitted his responsibility for the peccant 
epithet, the situation became embarrassing in the extreme. 
Between Pitt and Allen, however, the matter was happily 
smoothed over without loss of self-respect on either side.* 
At Allen’s death he left Pitt £1000 “as a last instance of his 
friendship and grateful regard for the best of friends, as well 
as the most upright and ablest of Ministers that has adorned 
our Country.” Pitt, on his side, wrote to Allen’s widow of her 
dead husband in terms of the warmest affection and esteem. 
But of his actual visits to Allen’s house no record remains. There 
was no vates sacer to sing of Pitt at Prior Park as Thomson had 
sung of Pitt at Stowe. 

Pope, Fielding, Pitt—these are the most substantial shadows 
of the Prior Park guests; of the others we get little more than 
passing glimpses. Of Warburton, Graves, Quin, Hurd, and even 

* Peach, Life and Times of Ralph Allen, 1890, pp. 176=9. 
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Sarah Fielding, the most has been said that is known. There 
seems to be an impression that Sterne was one of the visitors. 
But the picture painted of him by Gainsborough, another of 
Allen’s friends, and now in the Peel Park Museum at Salford, 
was not executed until after Allen’s death. Of Richardson, 
who is also said to have sat to Gainsborough, and who married 
the sister of James Leake, the bookseller whose back-parlour 
on the Walks by Lilliput Alley was a rallying-place of the Bath 
literati, there is a solitary and very characteristic anecdote. 
It is here that he is recorded to have uttered the memorable 
words: “Twenty years ago I was the most obscure man in 
Great Britain, and now I am admitted to the company of the 
first characters in the Kingdom.” He was going to dine at 
Prior Park.* Thomas Edwards, of the Canons of Criticism, 
Richardson’s friend and admirer, and a Greek scholar bold 
enough to cross swords with Warburton, was another of the 
group; so also was that most dapper of Dukes, the French 
envoy, Nivernais, wearing no doubt on his extremely diminutive 
person the extremely diminutive hat which he had brought into 
fashion, and which Anstey in the New Bath Guide celebrated 
as the mark ofa “ Beau Garcon.” Other names might be added. 
But the pleasantest figures to pause upon are those of the host 
and hostess, as drawn by Derrick, one of Nash’s successors as 
Master of the Ceremonies. Allen he portrays as “a very grave, 
well-looking old man, plain in his dress, resembling that of a 
Quaker, and courteous in his behaviour... . His wife is low 
[7.e., of stature], with grey hair, of a very pleasing address, that 
prejudices you much in her favour.” + One wants no fuller picture 
of that homely, kindly pair; but those who desire further to 
visualise “ Mr. Allworthy” may consult William Hoare’s picture 
in that Hospital at Bath to which he was so munificent a patron. 


Austin DosBson. 


* Graves, The Triflers, 1806, p. 68. 
t Letters, 1767, ii. 94. 
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ROMANCE AND THE MODERN STAGE * 


I rHtn«x that the infrequence of the appearances of romance upon 
the English stage must be due either to an overwhelming fascina- 
tion of the problems of our age, the age of trade I shall call it, 
or else to the fact that romance has fled away from it so far that 
if he came back he would not be recognised and therefore would 
not pay; for the modern patron of the arts becomes very angry 
if he cannot understand immediately “ what it is all about”; 
he, the possessor of eleven editions of the Encyclopedia, feels 
himself almost slighted. 

So realism has come in romance’s place and as a great deal 
of it has been said before it is not always considered necessary 
in the stalls (the pit is better behaved) to arrive before the 
middle of the first act. 

Now something must be wrong with an age whose drama 
deserts romance; and a cause that the soonest occurs to one 
is the alarming spread of advertisement, its frightful vulgarity, 
and its whole-hearted devotion to the snaring of money. 

What advertisement (the screaming voice of our age) seeks 
to be other than a lie and if the actual statement is literally 
true, then all the more must the suggestion correct this error by 
being especially false. 

Everywhere the sacredness of business is preached, every- 
where it is pointed to as an end, to this great error advertisements 
testify in all places; children are brought up among them; for 
everything sublime or beautiful that any city shows them twenty 
times do they see far more noticeable, some placard sordid with 
avarice. Advertisements drop from the books that children 
read, they confront them in their homes, they stand large between 
them and the scenery when they travel. Will any one say that 


* Dedicated to the Playgoers’ Club. 
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their preaching is neglected; not unless the bill-sticker has lost 
his cunning. Those who are educated thus will learn to bow down 
to business. When most we need romance, romance has been 
frightened away. 

As he steals over dewy hills in the dusk of summer evenings 
he sees those placards standing in the fields and praising Mammon ; 
to romance they seem the battlements of the fortress of avarice, 
and he is gone at once. 

It is not from business that romance has fled, but from the 
worshipping of it; the calf was not an unclean beast among the 
Israelites, but when they worshipped the golden calf then God 
deserted them. 

To-day a work of art must be defended in terms of business. 
“What is the use of it?” they will say of some painting, and 
woe unto the artist who cannot answer, “It brings me in so 
much.” 

Sometimes an age is dumb, sometimes loquacious, sometimes 
it speaks but once and is silent again for a decade. A year or so 
ago this age of ours spoke through the pen of some writer of a 
brief letter to a journal. The fate of Crosby Hall was being 
discussed. I do not remember the arguments; it was beautiful, 
historic, and in the way. And the age spoke and said, in that 
brief letter, “‘ Let us have a little more business, and less senti- 
ment.” 

That was the great error put into a sentence, which the age 
inspired its prophet to write to the press. 

Human happiness is nothing more than a fairy ring of human 
sentiments dancing in the moonlight. The wand that compels 
them may possibly be of gold. Business, perhaps, may be needed 
to make them dance, but to think that business the possible 
means should be more desirable than the certain end showed that 
that obscure writer whom the age had inspired was ignorant, firstly 
even of himself and the little fanciful things that he hoped some 
day to do. Thus is the end given up for the sake of the means, 
and truth and beauty are sacrificed every day upon innumerable 
counters, until the generations fostered among these things 
say to the artist ; “ What do you get by it?” and to the poet, 
** Does it pay ?” 

In discussing the state of the stage one has to watch the 
affairs of its neighbouring kingdoms, the stalls and the pit. If 
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their conditions are sordid romance will not easily flourish across 
the border. 

The drama is the mirror of life if not something more. And 
an age that paints its woodwork scarlet to ape mahogany, that 
makes respected fortunes by mixing up sulphuric acid with 
glucose and calling the product beer, the age of flannelette and 
the patent pill, the age of which Tennyson wrote: 


And chalk and alum and plaster are sold to the poor for bread, 


such an age may well have such a drama as will be pleasant 
and acceptable to the doers of all these things; for when insin- 
cerity has once raised up its honoured head in politics and 
commerce, as it has, and in daily life as well, it is quite certain 
that its worshippers will demand a drama sufficiently stale and 
smug to mirror their lives. 

Therefore it is the day for all the poets, and for all that see 
through the dust of ephemeral things to the cool eternal spaces 
that lie all round, to rise up out of this the decadence, for 
decadences are made in factories and not by poet or artist, to arise 
in their might—and dream, that they may see once more the 
lost idyllic things and give them back to the people, who are 
wearier with waiting for them than they either have said or 
known. When the poets desert an age, forsaking its daily 
affairs, becoming strange and earning ridicule, those things are 
written somewhere against the age. 

In any beautiful age a poet is scarcely noticed, he is the 
natural product of the beauty of the time, he is no more than 
lilac in the Spring; only in evil days he appears half-witted, 
having the foolish look of a lily upon a pavement. 

But let the poets give us back romantic drama and all the 
beautiful things that seemed native once, and the drama of 
convention in a while will fly from the face of it and will go and 
hide away with the old fashions. For no evil custom ever withers 
away, but painfully lingers on and waits for its overthrower. 

It is from the stage that the poets may best have a hearing, 
long enough we have been taught to obey the conventions of our 
time and country, long enough we have sat in school; it is time 
that the story-teller came again and told us tales as of old, as of 
old when the world was younger and had not yet grown uneasy 
about the state of its soul, nor known the problem play. 
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I am quite ignorant of the cost or feasibility of risking new 
experiments in theatres. I have no means or method to suggest 
of producing romantic drama. I should not dare to advise 
and have nothing to say except to ask that the true be set up 
against the false, that the highest realism, the realism of the poets, 
who see the whole of man’s journey, be set up against the lower 
realism, that only sees how man equips himself with morals and 
money and customs for the journey; but knows not where the 
journey leads or why man wants to go. That is what we need 
to-day more than in any age. For in this age of shams romance 
finds it hard to live; he must be carefully tended therefore in 
the more cloistered climate of the footlights. And if any one 
doubts that it is an age of shams let him read some candidate’s 
speeches to his parliamentary electors; and after reading a 
political speech or two, read what the masters of the politicians 
have to say, read any page of tradesmen’s advertisements. 
Romance is bitterly nipped by all these things. Of course, I 
define romance as the light and elfin fancy that wanders with 
Pegasus all over the world and not as Johnson’s Dictionary 
secondarily defines it, that is to say as lies. 

But romance has not been driven from the stage only by 
those that like the false and the sham—obviously among such as 
these romance will not abide, for romance is the most real thing 
in life—but he has also been jostled out of the way by the enemies 
of the shams who are too busy trying to overthrow the false to 
have leisure to let their fancies dance on the hills. For our age 
is full of new problems that we have not as yet found time to 
understand, that bewilder us and absorb us, the gift of matter 
enthroned and endowed by man with life; I mean iron vitalised 
by steam, and rushing from city to city and owning men for its 
slaves. I know of the boons that machinery has conferred 
on man, all tyrants have boons to confer, but service to the 
dynasty of steam and steel is a hard service and gives little 
leisure to fancy to flit from field to field. Machinery has given 
us many problems to solve and it may be a long time yet before 
we make the ultimate discovery that the ways and the means of 
living are less important than life. When every man has recog- 
nised that for himself then we shall come out on the other side 
of all our problems, and laying aside our universal interest in the 
latest information about the newest question upon any subject 
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that arises anywhere, we shall come to know a little about some- 
thing once more as our forefathers did before the days of encyclo- 
pedias. Then we shall have drama again that will concern itself 
with life rather than with our anxious uncertainties about it. 
But the discoveries of steam and electricity, which have given 
life to matter, are as perplexing to every one of us as what came 
out of the bottle that the Arabian fisherman found, and we have 
not yet recovered from our perplexity. I am not criticising 
machinery, I stand in awe of so terrible a genie, whose shadow 
has darkened all the midlands of England; but I mention it 
to explain the newness and suddenness of our problems, our 
unfamiliarity with ourselves and the puzzled expression on the 
faces of all who deal with these things, and the difference between 
the tales we tell, whereat romance yawns loudly, and the simpler 
tales and songs of more rural people. 

Romance is so inseparable from life that all we need, to 
obtain romantic drama, is for the dramatist to find any age or 
any country where life is not too thickly veiled and cloaked with 
puzzles and conventions, in fact to find a people that is not in 
the agonies of self-consciousness. For myself, I think it simpler 
to imagine such a people, as it saves the trouble of reading to 
find a romantic age, or the trouble of making a journey to lands 
where there is no press. 

If the poets will only do this for us the stage will not thereby 
lose its position of guide and instructor, in an age where guidance 
is desperately needed, but by showing us beautiful and simple 
things will turn our thoughts towards beauty and simplicity, 
and we shall not find ourselves the worse equipped for that 
to deal with the problems of our time. I do not think it matters 
where they go for their drama. Romance has no particular 
address, let them give us any people or any age; it makes no 
difference so long as the men they show us are joyously addicted 
to living and not to amassing money with avaricious speed as a 
means to living at some future date. Nor is it necessary only 
for them to enlighten our age and to raise it up, if they succeed, 
from its sordid occupations, but it is their duty too, though they 
even fail to be heard, to hand on, undimmed by the darkness 
of the age, all the glories of romance to lighten some future 
time which will surely come, when men shall look once more to 
the listless peaks that stand far up from the dust disturbed by 
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the passing day; it is the poet’s duty to see that when that time 
comes there shall still stand as of old the singers upon the 
mountains. 

We are handing down to the age that follows ours machinery 
that we understand but whose development cannot be guessed 
by us, we are bequeathing cities which have not brought us only 
happiness, problems we have not solved and quarrels we have not 
ended; it is little to ask for that age which we shall so sorely 
puzzle that we should also bequeath to it for its comfort those 
romantic traditions that we got from a simpler time like violets 
of early Spring, and that like violets soon wither in cities. All 
the romance that we know, all the old tales we remember, all 
the fine thoughts that we can still think nobly, are in the hands 
of our successful poets out of which to weave for us romantic 
drama, or are in the hands of our poetical failures, if our deaf 
ears doom them to fail, to hand on to some age that will rejoice 
in them. So when this troubled age of the tradesman has passed 
away and its problems are at rest, they shall still find beautiful 
things; as after the sea is troubled and its waves are quiet again 
we find unbroken all along the shore the little, many-coloured, 
beautiful shells. 

I speak of the poets because it is they alone, they only in an 
age when all men else are doing useful things, that do those 
little useless things that defy power of time, and set couples 
lightly dancing in lands that they never knew. 

Behold, the ages looming upon the horizon of time expect 
from us worthy traditions; the nations of the future that are 
coming up like clouds, far-off, indistinct, unguessed-at, whether 
boding thunder or snow, will not judge us other than sternly 
if we have spoiled the language of which we were but heirs for 
life. If the traditions of their inheritance from us are sordid 
there will be none to make excuse for us, we shall suffer the maxi- 
mum penalty, we shall be sentenced to ridicule; and that is the 
doom that all the bones of the sepulchres of the world fear most 
from their just but unrelenting judge, seated in judgment on them 
and named Posterity. 

These things are all in the care of the men of dreams. For 
the footlights are the lights of the only city, though that but of 
lath and boards, that passes not soon away. 
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The desert in countless lands has come back again to his 
own, over bulwarks of cities that thought themselves everlasting, 
over the mouldered carcases of kings and the tombs that have 
failed to guard them, over idols of adamant that were once divine: 
of Nineveh remain a few carved stones to make a learned show, 
of all Thebes’s seven gates nothing at all, and still men are telling 
tales that are older than these. What was it but a song, sung by 
Apollo, that builded the redoubtable towers of Troy; what was 
it but Helen’s smiles that pulled them down? It is things like 
smiles and songs that cast down material towers, and if Apollo 
and Helen are idle myths that have echoed from the harps of 
dreamy bards, still they outlive by a score of centuries Troy. 

It will not be by our busy men that we shall be remembered, 
nor by our politicians, running with borrowed power in their 
hands from Demos to dynasties and back to Demos again, flatter- 
ing each in their season; it will only be by wasteful things like 
battles and useless things like songs, for only by such as these 
do we remember Greece. 

Of all his inheritance man has little care in his heart for any- 
thing but romance, he will do dull things with zeal but not with 
happiness, and his mother, old with journeying round the sun, 
in spite of her myriad years is incurably childish still, and has 
hoarded little but romantic tales that she cares to guard against 
time. 

Beautiful arts are the best monument that we can set up to 
our age, in the truest sense the most useful, the only one that a 
mob cannot tear down or a storm or the frost destroy; yet of all 
things in the world they are the most difficult. 

It is easy for a philanthropist to endow a hospital, and easy 
for a benevolent man to work for the sake of the poor, their goal 
is near to them, logic supports them and reasonable men applaud 
them upon their way. But the way of the poet is the way of the 
martyr. The greater his work the more infinite his goal. His 
own eyes cannot assess it. There is little logic in a lyric and 
notoriously little money, how can an age that values all things 
in gold understand so unvalued a thing as a romantic fancy ? 

Yet fancy is the raw material of all things, we have for instance 
piety before cathedrals and ambition before empires, and with 
such stuff as these the dramatist works. What is life but_a 
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collection of sensations—delight in a bright day, joy in a gallop 
with foxhounds. Poets collect these in books like to dried flowers 
or like rather to those grains of wheat found in Egyptian sepulchres 
and planted to grow again after the lapse of centuries; for the 
wisdom of the poets grows and blossoms and increases in whatso- 
ever mind is able to free itself for a moment from all of that 
avarice, pettiness and vulgarity that go to make up politics or 
business. 

The kind of drama that we most need to-day seems to me to 
be the kind that will build new worlds for the fancy, for the spirit 
as much as the body needs sometimes a change of scene. And 
though speaking generally contemporary drama is rather con- 
ventional than fantastic, yet luckily now and then a few poets 
make these new worlds for us. 

We see children charitably sent from cities for a day or two in 
the country, we see workers taking their holidays bodily by the 
sea, but scarcely ever does any one trouble to send our spirits 
to Arcady by means of poetical plays. 

In the first few years of our lives our fancies are fed with 
those ancient tales that nurseries alone have protected from 
oblivion, but when we grow up to be outcasts from the kingdom of 
“* Let’s Pretend ” nobody seems to care if our imagination starves. 
Why! Ifa Government provides a work-house for those who are 
hungry for bread it should just as surely provide a play-house 
for those whose imagination was wasting away; stern but kind 
officials should lead away men who were heard to speak in 
meaningless phrases, and wealthy men too much addicted to 
business, and gently show them some play that could not have 
possibly happened, until they came to see that though thirty 
shillings might make one pound ten the world wasn’t any the 
better forit. Poets in the employment of the Government might 
write a treatise called perhaps “The Practical Business Man, 
His Cause and Cure,” while unostentatious works of rescue among 
politicians and commercial millionaires might be left to the 
charity of private artists. But I fear that any Government that 
achieved so great a reform would be overthrown by the unanimous 
vote of all who could not easily discern between the works of let 
us say Tennyson and Titian, though, of course, perfectly familiar 
with their names. So things must remain as they are, and we 
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be satisfied with what respite from the age such plays as the 
Bluebird afford us, and the plays of Yeats and Synge, and all who 
find finer material for drama than thin and worn convention. 

For such remain, firstly, whatever places have not yet known 
the blessings of modern commerce, and of modern phrases, which 
together help to build up modern insincerity; and, secondly, 
fantastic lands known only to the fancy. Of the first little 
remains, for of modern democracy may be said what Shakespeare 
said of another absolute ruler, Richard II. : 


Where doth the world put forth a vanity 
So be it new, there’s no respect how vile, 
That is not quickly buzzed into his ears, 


Every morning railway trains, telegraphs and motors await 
to spread the latest information everywhere. Even were this 
information of value there would be more than men’s minds could 
digest. I do not object to detailed accounts of murder trials, 
life is at high tension in a court where a man is on trial for his 
life: what does the harm is meaningless reports of cricket matches 
spun out with insipid phrases and newly invented sham slang, 
which fill a people’s minds with nothingness, and are widely read 
by men who no longer die but pass away at their residence. 
Phrases are parasites in the fur of thought and in time destroy 
the thing upon which they feed. Many and many a tongue in — 
an erstwhile clever head pours forth phrase after phrase picked 
up from to-day and yesterday, behind which thought is dead, 
and only its parasites left. Too much information about the 
fads and fashions of empty lives is stealing year by year the 
traditions and the simplicity even of rural people. Yet places 
still remain unaffected by all these things, these are one of the 
hunting-grounds of the dramatist. Then there is the other 
world—the world of fancy. It seems to me that a play that is 
true to fancy is as true as one that is true to modern times, for 
fancy is quite as real as more solid things, and every bit as 
necessary to a man. A fancy of some sort is the main-spring 
and the end of every human ambition, and a writer who turns 
away from conventions and problems to build with no other 
bricks than fancy and beauty is doing no trivial work, his raw 
material is the whims and dreams and the shadowy impulses in 
the soul of man out of which all else ariseth. Dunsany. 
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Azovut this time every year the shortcomings of the Royal 
Academy, in the organisation of its summer exhibition, form the 
chief topic of conversation among artists and their friends. Hach 
year one hears stories of the rejection or, what is worse, the 
remorseless skying of works by accomplished artists, who do not 
happen to belong to the narrow clique which at present rules 
the destinies of Burlington House. This year the instances of 
carelessness, incompetence, or deliberate injustice on the part 
of the Hanging Committee and Jury of Selection, are not more 
flagrant than usual. The worst case that has become publicly 
known is the rejection of the portrait of Lord Haldane, by Mr. 
Fiddes Watt, an Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy. 
This picture has since been hung in a prominent position in the 
Fine Art Section of the Coronation Exhibition at Shepherd’s 
Bush. It is broadly and vigorously painted, the likeness is 
an excellent one, and the picture possesses a decorative quality 
and charm which most of the portraits now hanging on the walls 
of Burlington House do not possess. This fine work was not 
** crowded out” of the exhibition. It was deliberately rejected 
by the Jury of Selection. Its rejection is a very bad instance 
of the narrow exclusiveness and professional jealousy which 
have done so much to injure the proper development of British 
art, and which account for the mingled feelings of despair, fear 
and hatred with which the Royal Academy is regarded by the 
majority of British artists. Mr. Fiddes Watt’s picture, judged 
by any universal standard of artistic merit, is much superior to 
at least seventy-five per cent. of the portraits by Academicians 
and their friends which have been placed in positions of honour 
in this year’s exhibition at Burlington House. Its rejection 
proves the incompetence of the Council of the Royal Academy as 
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a judge of artistic merit. The artist, too, was not an unknown 
man who had yet to win his spurs in the profession. He is one 
of the best known and most respected of the Scottish portrait 
painters. The fact that he is an Associate of the Edinburgh 
Academy proves that his powers are fully recognised by his 
brother artists North of the Tweed. His only disability seems 
to be that he is not a member of the clique of London artists 
which now runs the Royal Academy. 

There is one remedy, and only one, for this regular abuse of 
the powers vested in the Royal Academy. This effete, incom- 
petent and rotten body must not be allowed to pose any 
longer as the official representatives of British Art. Hither the 
Royal Academy must be reconstituted, so that it may perform 
its duties to the public and to the artistic profession as a whole 
with some degree of adequacy, or it must be quietly and firmly 
relegated to its proper position as one among the many competing 
exhibition societies which avowedly pursue only the private 
interests of their members. The New English Art Club, for 
instance, is a private society of artists, and the Club exhibitions 
have only one aim, viz., the benefit of the members of the Club. 
An artist who submits a picture to the jury of this club has no 
grievance if it is rejected. And it does an artist’s reputation no 
harm to have his picture rejected by the jury of this club, 
because the body has no pretensions to an official position in the 
world of art. It is merely a private association, paying its own 
way, and pursuing its own private ends. But the Academy is 
altogether on a different footing. It does not pay its own way. 
It is subsidised by the nation to perform certain public duties. 
The site occupied by the galleries of Burlington House is the 
property of the nation, and the Academy has the use of this 
magnificent site on the understanding that its exhibitions shall 
be representative of the best work produced by British artists 
during the current year. For an artist to have his work rejected 
from such an exhibition is, therefore, a serious slur upon his 
professional capacity. Such rejection implies that the work 
is not considered good enough by the artistic authorities of the 
nation to be shown to the public, in a selection of the two thousand 
best works produced in the kingdom during the year. 


That the Royal Academy, as at present constituted, is not 
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at all representative of the best artistic talent of the nation is 
now generally acknowledged. I do not, however, propose in 
this article to deal with the question of the reconstitution of the 
Academy—I may possibly return to that subject on another 
occasion. The object of the present article is to indicate the 
lines on which the annual summer exhibition at Burlington 
House might, with advantage, be arranged. The admirable 
Coronation Exhibition which has just been opened at Shepherd’s 
Bush shows us exactly how such a much-needed reform might 
be secured. 

The thirty galleries at Shepherd’s Bush have been apportioned 
among the chief art societies of the kingdom. Each society 
has been given one, two or three galleries, according to its 
importance. Within its own section each society has enjoyed 
complete autonomy. They have each selected and arranged 
their own works. The result is that the exhibition, as a whole, 
is fully representative of the British school of to-day; it is a 
display of the best work (with a few exceptions) done in the 
last few years by the artists of Great Britain. In other words, 
it is just such an exhibition as the Royal Academy is subsidised 
by the public money to provide, and which it fails to provide. 
A minor advantage secured by this method of artistic co-operation 
is that the pictures and other works of art displayed are hung 
with taste and discretion. At the Academy the hanging is 
notoriously bad. This is partly because the Hanging Committee 
have more galleries to deal with than they can possibly attend to, 
and partly because the works of the Academicians have to be 
hung in the best positions quite irrespective of their artistic 
merits. 

The reform which I wish to suggest is based on this model. 
The sixteen galleries at Burlington House should be appor- 
tioned among the chief art societies of the kingdom, and each 
society should enjoy absolute independence in the selection 
and arrangement of the works in its own section. There are at 
present eleven galleries devoted to oil paintings. The Royal 
Academy might retain two or perhaps three of these for the 
works of its own members. The Royal Scottish Academy and 
the Royal Hibernian Academy might have one room each, and 
the remainder might be divided between the International 
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Society, the New English Art Club, the Royal Institute of Oil 
Painters, the Royal Society of British Artists, and the Society of 
Portrait Painters, reserving a room or two for an independent 
section to which artists not otherwise represented might send. 
The sculpture room might be arranged by the Society of 
British Sculptors, the architectural room by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, the water-colour room by a joint com- 
mittee of the “Old” Water-Colour Society and the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours, and the black-and-white 
room by the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers. 
The exact apportionment of space and the choice of societies 
to be represented would have to be determined by some 
central authority, which might with advantage consist of a 
few distinguished lay members, like the Earl of Lytton, Lord 
Balcarres, and Mr. L. V. Harcourt, and some of the permanent 
officials of our great museums and public galleries, like Sir 
Sidney Colvin, Sir Walter Armstrong, Mr. J. L. Caw, Mr. C. J. 
Holmes, and Sir Charles Holroyd. That an annual summer 
exhibition organised on these lines would provide a better and 
more representative display of the works of our artists than 
that which we now get is beyond question. It would remove 
much of the ill-feeling which now exists among artists, give 
them a new sense of solidarity, and the public would get much 
better value for their site than they now get. 

I need perhaps hardly add one word of warning. The 
Academy will use all its power to resist such a reform. It would 
mean a serious curtailment of the privileges which Academicians 
now enjoy. Any such reform would have to be forced on the 
Academy from without—by the weight of public and professional 
opinion. But the gain to the public and the advantage to the 
arts of the country would be so considerable that the thing seems 
worth fighting for. 
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WASHINGTON, June 9, 1911 


We are living in a period of revolution. There is danger in the spirit of 
discontented men who would rebel against the law. Our institutions at this 
day arein the balance, Within a decade we will see whether the grievances of 
to-day—the problems which confront us—will be settled by the law or by the 
manner that has been in existence for two thousand years—the revolution of 
violence and terror and bloodshed. If there are wrongs, and I believe there 
are, the lawyer should seek to remedy them through the law. 

The greatest problem that we are facing to-day, and the one upon which 
the American Republic will be wrecked, if it is ever wrecked, is the question of 
distribution of the vast wealth of the nation. 

I do not for a moment suggest the equality of fortune. The openness of 
opportunity is what is needed in this country to-day. Until recently, the law 
of competition, which is the survival of the fittest, has ruled the commerce of 
this country. Now the business is being concentrated into the hands of a few, 
and the vast opportunity that once existed is being taken away. If the law of 
competition disappears, and the mighty combinations come into control of the 
wealth of the country, there are only two remedies—the fixing of prices on all 
commodities by the Government, just as it now fixes rates, or the judicial 
restoration of the creed of competition. 


Tue above is part of an address made by Mr. Cummins to 
the graduating students of the Washington College of Law 
a few daysago. Mr. Cummins is no soap-box orator ; if he were, 
it would scarcely be worth while to spread what he says before 
the readers of the National Review. Mr. Cummins holds a 
distinguished position. He is a Senator from lowa, one of the 
most important States in the Union. For six years he was its 
Governor. He was prominently mentioned as a candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency when Mr. Taft was nominated for the 
Presidency three years ago; he is now frequently spoken of 
as worthy to be Mr. Taft’s associate when that gentleman is 
renominated next year; as the leader of the Insurgent wing 
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of the Republican Party, Mr. Cummins is looked upon by a 
great many people as a future President. Twice the degree 
of LL.D. has been conferred upon him, the American equivalent 
of a Grand Cross or a peerage, for it is the only way by which 
civic services can be recognised. In short, Mr. Cummins is 
one of the most influential members of the American hierarchy. 
What he says on public occasions cannot be whistled down the 
wind as the vapouring of a harebrained person without standing. 

In and out of Congress the fear of “‘ revolution” is being 
voiced as perhaps never before. That a man is a Senator or 
a Representative does not necessarily imply that he has brains 
or knows how to use them, for, as the New York Sun aptly 
remarks, politicians are “ the most conventional and barren-pated 
folks in the world, especially if they set up for Radicals.” Never- 
theless the influence of the politician, the man who is the 
‘ambassador of a sovereign State” or who represents a district 
containing a couple of hundred thousand people, is great and far- 
reaching, especially with the illiterate and the half-educated ; 
and it is this influence that is so pernicious and threatens far 
more disastrous effects in the near future. 

It is time that the American people got a grip on themselves 
and realised their folly. One need not fear to be called an 
alarmist or to be charged with exaggeration when he points out 
that speeches such as those made by Senator Cummins or 
Representative Buchanan—who in the House of Representatives 
a few days ago said that if a revolution comes in the near future 
to protect the people’s rights, “it will be due to the arbitrary 
usurpations of power by the judges”’—are the direct incitement 
to revolution. Democratic institutions are not at fault. Demo- 
cracy has not proved itself a failure. The political or social 
system of the United States is not going to smash and the 
American Republic will not go the way of Rome. The American 
people have not been eaten up by corruption or become debauched 
by luxury. There are life and health in them, but they must throw 
off their moral hypochondria if they would escape from the ills 
that their imagination pictures, 

One would be blind were he not able to see the direction 
in which America is going. The revolution that men talk about 
and pretend to dread—and either they are insincere or else 
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they are so foolish as not to be aware of the mischief they are 
doing—will surely come if they encourage it by their continual 
agitation and their efforts to create the belief that the American 
people are having the life squeezed out of them by monopoly 
and stolen wealth, that justice is sold to the highest bidder, and 
civic life is rotten to the core. Keep on telling a man who has 
less of this world’s goods than his neighbours that this inequality 
is not the result of the defects in his own character, but is the 
consequence of his neighbours’ knavery; tell him moreover that 
although his wages are higher to-day than they ever were, he is 
paid less than he is properly entitled to, and that while he is 
growing poorer his neighbours are growing richer by fattening 
off him; and say to him a dozen times a day that if he were to 
seek justice it would be denied him, as there is one kind of justice 
for him and another for his more prosperous neighbours—let 
him hear all these things day after day, and what must be the 
result? In the course of time he is in a frame of mind to believe 
all that he has heard; he becomes sullen and revengeful, and 
longs for an opportunity to redress the wrongs under which he 
imagines himself to be suffering. Out of such teaching the 
revolution is born and the torch and pistol do their work. 

The highest court in the land renders a decision passing upon 
the status of the Trusts. Immediately Mr. Bryan says that the 
Chief Justice has been waiting for fifteen years to throw his 
protecting arm around the Trusts, and to tell them how to escape 
the law. Unfortunately, what Mr. Bryan says finds very wide 
circulation and is accepted by a great many persons as inspired 
truth. Thousands reading what Mr. Bryan said, and possessed 
of too limited intelligence to be able to discriminate or to sift the 
true from the false, will believe that the Trusts were able to buy 
the Supreme Court and that corrupt judges rendered a verdict 
against the interests of the people so that monopoly might still 
further tighten its hold. For years the people have had little 
faith in the integrity of their legislators, but they clung to the 
belief that the Federal Bench was pure and the Supreme Court 
was superior to all temptation. The confidence of the people 
in the judiciary has been insidiously undermined. The latest 
scheme of the demagogues to strengthen their power and to 
increase the discontent of the people is to encourage them to 
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demand the Recall to be applied to judges. The Recall 
permits the people of a State to depose their judges in case a 
majority of the electors are dissatisfied with a judicial opinion. 
This would be law administered by the mob and not by the 
court, for a judge, always fearing that his decision might offend 
some one, would trim his sails with every veering gust of the 
passion of the mob, and a judiciary under those circumstances 
would be worse and more dangerous than judges who could be 
purchased, for some of them at least would be incorruptible. 
Men who respect the courts have pointed out the danger to 
liberty of a judiciary holding office under fickle favour, and the 
demagogues have retorted with their usual specious and plausible 
arguments. ‘‘ Does not this opposition on the part of the 
plutocrats ’’—the plutocrat is always the bogey-man to affright 
the simple-minded—say the demagogues, “show the necessity 
for this great reform? If the Recall may properly apply to 
legislative representatives, who make laws, and to administra- 
tive representatives, who execute laws, by what process of 
reasoning shall we conclude that it must not apply to judicial 
representatives, who nullify the laws?” 

The proposition seems so fair that any one with a questioning 
mind would know that there is a catch in it, but the people who 
are to be influenced are not acute enough to see the pitfall. If 
a Member of Congress can be recalled every two years—that is, by 
the refusal of his constituents to re-elect him—and the President 
every four years, and Senators every six years, why should the 
judge, like the Member of Congress, the President, and the 
Senator a servant of the people, be superior to all the people ? 
No honest judge, the demagogues say, need fear the people, for 
while one of the people may occasionally be wrong, when the 
people get together as a mob they are endowed with the voice of 
God, and truth alone speaks through them. An honest judge 
does not fear the people ; he loves them, for he knows, as a Member 
of Congress said the other day in the course of a speech, that 
“the people can always be trusted to render wise and just 
verdicts”; it is the dishonest judge who stands in fear of the. 
sovereign power. It was the same argument, if one may so 
dignify it, that was used during Mr. Bryan’s first silver campaign 
and made such a powerful appeal to the masses. Gold was, the 
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money of the rich and silver was the money of the poor, and 
just as gold had made the rich richer, so now silver would make 
the rich poorer and the poor richer, than which nothing more 
could be desired—by the poor. 


Having destroyed faith in the State judiciary, or at least 
discredited its integrity and the purity of its motives, the next 
step is to bring the Federal judiciary under suspicion, not even 
excepting the Supreme Court. The ground has been so well 
prepared that the seed sowed by Mr. Bryan will bear its 
crop. The people who believe in Mr. Bryan are in the proper 
frame of mind not to doubt that he speaks with knowledge, and 
that in the Chief Justice of the United States the Trusts have 
- found their tool who tells them how to escape from the law. 
When a people are convinced that justice is denied them they are 
ripe for revolution, for they are willing to risk death to escape 
slavery. 

Senator Cummins and Mr. Bryan are not the only persons 
undermining confidence. To preach distrust is the easiest way 
to gain an audience, and Mr. Cummins and Mr. Bryan have 
many imitators—Senators, Representatives, men prominent in 
affairs, the small man who hopes for a momentary escape from 
his obscurity by joining in the chorus of denunciation. 

Making an address before a class of graduating students— 
evidently it is thought proper that the education of the youth 
of America shall be completed by having their faith shaken in 
the institutions of their country—Representative Copley of 
Illinois said that the control of the railroad, telegraph, telephone, 
iron and steel industries rests in the hands of five men, and that 
these same five men control seventy per cent. of the banking 
interests of New York. 


We are face to face with the greatest problem of our existence [he said]. 
In 1860 the question was, shall the Union be supreme? In 1862, shall 
4,000,000 black men remain in bondage? And now, shall five men who 
dominate the United States Steel Corporation rule the country by an oligarchy 
of wealth, or shall the people govern for the benefit of all the people, and give 
every man a square deal ? 


This is one of those reckless statements for which there is 
no warrant. This power is not centred in the hands of five 
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men. But the average audience cannot determine the facts, 
and the fable of the five men goes on its travels, arousing hatred 
wherever it reaches. 

Inflicting a fine of five dollars on a man who had allowed his 
dog to run loose without a muzzle, the judge of the Washington 
police-court said : 

Discrimination in the law brings deserved reproach upon it. That is the 
trouble with the law in this country. It is unjust in its discriminations. As 
a result, we have the Trusts. They make the prices and the people either have 
to pay them or do without. In many instances people have suffered because 


they could not meet the prices. We are now passing through an era of very 
high cost of living. Unjust discrimination of the Jaw has done that for us. 


The police-court judge casts reproach on the higher law. The 
judges of the superior courts are assailed by politicians. The 
men clothed with the execution of the law are charged with 
subservience to privilege. Is it any wonder that the people 
should be influenced by these teachings ? 


Of one thing we may be certain: there will either be the 
revolution of violence and terror and bloodshed that Senator 
Cummins predicts, or the men who inflame the passions of the 
mass so as to make them ready for violence and terror and 
bloodshed will be driven out and spat upon by their dupes. 
Hither there will be an explosion, for the long smouldering fires 
of discontent will burst into flame and destroy and devastate, 
or the people will stamp out the flames and the men who wave 
the torch will be stoned. 

Last month I called attention to the incomprehensible 
spectacle of a nation so bountifully blessed as the American sunk 
in the depths of Weltschmerz, filling the air with their lamenta- 
tions and bemoaning that the glory of Israel has departed. 
There is no reason for this loud-swelling jeremiad. A stranger 
unacquainted with the facts would be justified in believing 
that the Americans were crushed under the extortions of the 
tax-gatherer, that their lands and goods were at the mercy of 
their overlords, that they eked out a miserable and precarious 
existence, that they were hungry and cold and ragged. We 
hear much of the wrongs under which the people are “ groaning,” 
but it is only the finely attuned ear of the demagogue who is able 
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to hear these cries wrung from a long-suffering people. There 
is, of course, complaint and discontent, for men are always 
discontented with present conditions; even in a country so 
richly endowed as the United States, and where it is so much 
easier to make a living than in other countries, there is more 
poverty than there ought to be under the circumstances; there 
is a great deal of injustice, and there is much inequality of 
conditions. Admitting all this, the mass of the people are not 
in want, they have not abandoned hope, they are engaged in 
no desperate struggle for existence, they are still in enjoyment 
of their liberty. There is a future for the industrious possessed 
of reasonable intelligence. 


How then explain the present mental condition of the 
American people? Like most things in this world, it is the conflict 
of two opposing forces. It is the reaction from the material to 
the ideal, and it is the consequence of the teachings of selfish 
and unscrupulous men who have encouraged discontent to 
forward their own unworthy ambitions. From the close of 
the Civil War until the Spanish War the Americans were perhaps 
the most material people the world has known. They have 
often been accused of a love of money, and the acquisition of 
money has been represented as their ultima thule. This does 
them a very great injustice. They were material, intensely so, 
made material by the stress of circumstance. They were 
engaged in a perpetual struggle with the material. The work 
cut out for them was not to build cathedrals, or paint the pictures 
of saints, or write immortal epics; rather they were required 
to build iron highways, to turn prairies into cities, to make the 
wilderness fruitful. The brain of America was a commercial 
brain ; all that was best in the energies and intellect of a people 
found expression in commerce; money followed success, and 
money was the one thing that counted. A whole people working 
twelve hours a day, six days a week, felling trees, piling stone 
on stone, devising machinery to make one man’s labour the 
equivalent of two, and then of four and eight and sixteen, to 
whom power was symbolised by the mighty stroke of a hundred- 
ton steam-hammer, became brutalised, commercialised, mate- 
rialised, They had neither the time nor the thought for the finer 
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things of life. They were too tired after their day’s work, too 
overwrought, their nerves keyed up at too great a tension, and 
yet still thinking of the work of the morrow, to find a distraction 
in the artificial conventions of society or to take pleasure in 
music or the drama except in their crudest forms. But there 
has always been a strain of the ideal in the Americans, the legacy 
inherited from Puritan ancestors, in whom the material was the 
dominant characteristic, but whose intense religious convictions 
and searching for the mystic resulted in the Puritan always 
being engaged in a struggle between materialism and idealism. 

A whole people displayed an almost fiendish haste to get 
the job done, to see who could build the railway first or double 
the output of the mine or factory; and in this mad race the people 
had to close their eyes to so much of which they disapproved 
that finally they became indifferent. It was the triumph of 
laissez-faire, for which the American political system was pecu- 
liarly suited, as in that day American political philosophy taught 
the fallacious doctrine that the fewer laws the more fortunate 
the lot of a people; and State sovereignty made it impossible for 
crying wrongs to be corrected yacentralGovernment. It wasin 
this period that political and commercial corruption was rampant. 
That politics were corrupt and commerce dishonest and justice 
purchasable, a great many persons knew, and they attempted 
to bring about reforms, but theirs was a voice crying in the 
wilderness. The people went about their occupations too busy 
to give heed to the preacher or the teacher of morals, and they 
had very little sympathy with them. Yet there never was a time 
when earnest men were not labouring to raise the standard of 
honesty, and their work was not entirely without result. The 
progress was slow, but nevertheless there was progress. 


With the appearance of Mr. Bryan in the realm of national 
politics began the era the end of which, according to the protago- 
nists of woe, is to be the revolution. Mr. Bryan’s coming also 
synchronised with the efforts that had long been made for reform 
manifesting themselves, so that the public, ripe for reform, gave 
ready welcome to the reformer. Mr. Bryan was strikingly the 
man of the hour; but it is absurd to think it was the eloquence, 
the zeal, the force of Mr. Bryan that aroused the public conscience 
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or made reforms possible. Reforms are not brought about in 
that way. They do not come out of the air; they do not spring 
from the inner consciousness of any one man. They are always 
of slow growth, they have always been the aspirations of hundreds 
and thousands of men, they are discussed and worked for by 
many men, and then, when the time has come, one man voices 
what the others have long dreamed. There were reformers 
before Mr. Bryan. Lincoln was a reformer, an idealist; he had 
the idealism of the Puritan, and was as material as the Puritan 
judges who sentenced Mistress Anne Hutchinson or Cromwell’s 
Covenanters who sharpened their swords to the music of hymns. 
Cleveland and Harrison and Horace White and Carl Schurz and 
Lawrence Godkin, and hundreds of other men whose names are 
not so well known, belong to that goodly band of reformers. 
They were men of practical affairs, they were sane enough not to 
advocate impossible correctives, neither did they preach revo- 
lution as the short cut to perfection. They were essentially well- 
balanced, which was their strength, and being men of the world 
they knew human nature. Mr. Cleveland, for example, merely 
to instance one of the many reforms he effected, did more than 
all the tribe of professional reformers have accomplished since 
his time. He broke up the demoralising and corrupt spoils 
system and made appointments to the Civil Service dependent 
upon merit. Mr. Cleveland was not the original Civil Service 
reformer, and he could not have cleansed the Government Augean 
stable if that particular reform had not for many years been dis- 
cussed and received the support of public opinion; but it was Mr. 
Cleveland who had the courage to defy the politicians, who saw 
the evil results of favouritism in the appointment of civil servants, 
and who corrected the evil, not by paltering with it or by using 
it to gain popular favour, but by applying the only efficacious 
remedy. 

In American politics there were men before Mr. Bryan who 
incited class hatred, but no man who so openly arrayed class 
against class as he. Pleading that he was attempting to restore 
silver as a money metal, his strength with the people was that 
he appeared before them as their champion; he undertook, 
as he told his audiences, to wage the battle of the people against 
the power of plutocracy; and the people believed in him. Of 
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finance they knew nothing, for that is too abstract a science for 
the average intellect to grasp, and economics were an unknown 
mystery to them, but Mr. Bryan, who possessed the greatest of 
all the gifts of the orator, the power to express himself in words 
of one syllable, and who never soars over the heads of his audience, 
could make them see and feel that they were down-trodden and 
the victims of capitalistic greed. They believed in him and his 
preachings. After hearing him they were easily able to convince 
themselves that they were slaves chained to the industrial 
system. 

Mr. Bryan served a purpose. He created discontent, which 
is a very useful thing at times, especially if it can be made a force 
to destroy abuses. He was honest, sincere, and had the courage 
to stand for his convictions. But admirable as those qualities 
are, a reformer who accomplishes lasting good must possess still 
another quality or his labour has been in vain. He must have 
the power to construct as well as to destroy, to be able to offer 
the concrete remedy for the specific ill of which he complains. 
In Mr. Bryan’s mental equipment the constructive faculty is 
absent. He can tear down but he cannot upbuild. He is the 
physician skilled in diagnosis but ignorant of his materia medica. 

Most protagonists, like most pioneers, simply blaze the way 
so that others may profit by the axe they have swung. Mr. 
Bryan’s example was infectious. He had lost a battle and gained 
a fruitless victory, and other men, having neither his honesty 
nor his sincerity nor his convictions, determined to imitate his 
methods and win a battle whose spoils could be counted. There 
began then the war of the agitators, each more bold than his 
rival, each more unscrupulous in his appeal to passion, each 
more adroit in his declamations and denunciations and attacks, 
each claiming to himself the sole monopoly of honesty and his 
undying devotion to the cause of the people. No man counselled 
moderation or restraint, no man came forward with a remedy 
that would stand the analysis of reason. Panaceas in plenty 
were offered, but they were so flagrantly dishonest that even 
the dupes of the agitators would have none of them. 


To one,who has watched this riot of agitation and the under- 
mining of the faith of a people, the present temper of the public 
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is not surprising; in fact, it was inevitable. The mischief has 
been done, but it is not irreparable if the proper remedy is 
applied. 

There is an opportunity in this country at the present time 
for a man as great for the emergency as Lincoln was; a man 
with Lincoln’s courage and honesty and charity; a man, like 
Lincoln, contemptuous of sham and hypocrisy, who was saved 
from despair because he had a sense of humour, hopeful because 
he was a philosopher; whose sole ambition was the ambition of 
the patriot to die for his country if necessary, but to whom personal 
ambition was nothing. There is no place for the self-seeker to 
gratify his sordid aspirations, the dishonest demagogue or the 
visionary doctrinaire, the well-meaning but timid man fearful 
of consequences—there are enough of these and to spare, and they 
make conditions worse instead of correcting them. What is 
needed is a man who will do to-day what Lincoln did half a 
century ago, who, believing that slavery was morally wrong and 
indefensible, had the courage to denounce it, who did not trim 
his sails first to the slave-owner and then to the abolitionist, 
who was never heard to say that if the slave-owner was wrong 
he would as soon punish the slave-owner as he would the abo- 
litionist, 7f he were proved wrong, but who boldly said that a 
nation cannot exist half slave and half free, and as slavery was 
wrong then slavery must go so that a free nation might endure. 
Lincoln saw the evil and provided the remedy. He gave the 
people something to which they could cling. They were either 
for slavery or against it, and those who were not with him and 
ready to fight if necessary to drive out slavery were his enemies 
and friends of the slave-holders. It was an issue so simple that 
it was not beyond the comprehension of the meanest intelligence, 
and it left no opportunity for evasion. Lincoln, with prophetic 
vision, foreshadowed the demagogue of to-day. There will come 
a time, he said, when an ambitious man will seek distinction as 
his paramount object, “and although he would as willingly, 
perhaps more so, acquire it by doing good as harm, yet, that 
opportunity being past, and nothing left to be done in the way 
of building up, he would set boldly to the task of pulling down.” 

What is needed is a man fearless enough to face an antagonist 
and courageous enough not to fear a friend; a man of such high 
character and sincerity of purpose that the country will have 
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confidence in him ; with eloquence—to use the thought of ‘an 
American writer—that is tinged with the blood from his heart 
and does not rustle through his lips; who seeks nothing for 
himself, who asks no reward, who has no ambition, save the 
ambition of a Lincoln. If such a man were to devote himself 
to answering the Cumminses and the Bryans, the big agitators 
and the little, the dishonest and the ignorant; if with the patience 
and the eloquence of Lincoln he would point out the evils so 
that they might be corrected—and Lincoln always warned 
against the “ mobocratic spirit,’ and urged strict respect for 
the law, and if there were bad laws, he said, they should be 
repealed, but while they continued in force they should be 
religiously observed—such a man would win his place among 
the immortals. He would lead the people back to the path of 
sanity. He would destroy the power of the demagogue, the 
agitator, the yellow journal and the muck-raking magazine. He 
would restore confidence. Men would come again to believe in 
men. National faith would be revitalised. Pessimism would 
no longer be fashionable. 

In the American Valhalla there are only two figures. 
Washington, who created, and Lincoln, who defended, are alone 
in their solitary grandeur. Although the American is sadly 
deficient in the sense of proportion and has a passion for making 
mock-heroes, just as children delight in making men out of mud, 
he knows that no other American is worthy to sit with these two. 
Yet there is a vacant niche for the man who will render a service 
no less great than that of Washington and Lincoln; who will 
create a new faith in his country and defend his country against 
the assaults of the demagogue. 

I have devoted the space allotted to me to this examination 
of present conditions because I believe the consequences they 
involve are of paramount importance, and what affects the 
United States in a scarcely lesser degree affects all the rest of 
the world. Compared to the issues here considered the trusts, 
the tariff, reciprocity, arbitration, everything, in fact, that 
politicians wrangle over and the public talk about in the morning 
and forget by nightfall, are of as little moment as the dancing 
motes flashing in the sun affect man’s real happiness or welfare. 

A. Maurice Low. 


A SUFFRAGETTE’S CONVERSION 


Emity THompson jerked her thin shoulder out from the 
constable’s grasp. There had been no grip and less enthusiasm 
in the officer’s hand. He looked with bored disgust into the 
woman’s wrinkled face, but, at the sight of her disordered grey 
hair, all the Irish of him softened. 

“ Be after goin’ home, ma’am, do now,” he said softly, and 
turned his official attention to a younger, a shriller, and a more 
offensive suffragette. 

Parliament Square was a sorry sight. Hair-pins, hat-pins, 
hair, too! broken umbrellas, veils, fragments of cloth, draggled 
handkerchiefs, hair-nets, a hat or two, a woman’s collar (once 
dainty and lace) and other indescribable, but not less 
feminine, débris lay under the feet of a frenzied, purple-faced 
mob of writhing women and a score of embarrassed police, 
striving stolidly to do their duty, and ashamed, each man of 
them, of the sex of his mother. The exhibition was as absurd 
as it was indecent, and it was not even redeemed by one note 
of real tragedy. 

The women—some few were crazy, more idiotic, some un. 
sexed or sexless, most hysterical, nearly all drunkenly seeking 
advertisement: a sorry crop—the crop of England’s own 
reaping: she had sown the seed of the municipal enfranchise- 
ment of women (manured it with the so-called higher education 
of woman), and this the disgraceful whirlwind ripened, garnered 
to her harvest ! 

The poor hooligan women were out for “ martyrdom” and 
notoriety, and, at last, the police were forced to yield to the 
cheap craving, and arrest a few of the most persistently dis- 
orderly. 

Miss Thompson was unlucky. No one would arrest her. No 
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one paid any attention to her; so, as the square cleared, too 
tired to “‘ demonstrate” further that day, she turned and began 
a grim tramp to Chelsea; a gaunt, friendless “old maid” 
vowed to a cause—the cause of the shrieking sisterhood. What 
would not she have given for the shelter and succour of a 
Number Eleven ’bus! But her leather bag had been wrenched 
from her belt. She had neither the two coppers that would 
have carried her home, nor a now-most-necessary handkerchief 
with which to wipe her reeking face. 

The poor creature was terribly spent: foot-sore, dishevelled, 
shaking from fatigue and reaction. She was trembling so when 
she reached the end of Victoria Street that she was forced to 
crawl into the station’s waiting-room (her gait could be called 
nothing braver than a crawl now) and sink disjointedly on to a 
seat. 

The room was almost empty, as it chanced, but had it been 
as packed with humanity as had been Parliament Square just now, 
the over-wrought woman could not have stayed the quivering of 
her face, or held back the one bitter tear that slunk down her 
sallow cheek. 

A girl, elaborately coiffured, gorgeously hatted, and well 
rouged, sat and watched Miss Thompson curiously. The girl 
seemed shy of accosting—another woman. But, at last, urged 
by the other’s palpable plight, she did, moved by the genuine 
kindliness so strangely characteristic of her profession. 

“Shall I get you anything? You do look ill!” 

Miss Thompson shook her head dejectedly. 

The girl proffered an ornate bottle, and the woman took it, 
and, leaning back against the wall, sniffed at the salts. 

“T’m sorry it hasn’t more strength,’ said the painted 
Samaritan. ‘‘ You'd better have a drink—of tea.” 

Tea! Hot, strong, nerve-giving, tonic tea! The old maid 
almost wept at the vision. But she shook her head. 

The girl looked at a bunch of green, purple, and white ribbon 
riding crookedly upon the panting, black-clad breast. 

“ Been having a hard time?” she said. 

The woman revived. “A glorious time!” she said proudly. 
“There must have been a dozen arrests. The police were brutal, 
scandalously brutal. They beat us with truncheons, they 
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trampled us underfoot. They are dragging young girls and old 
women’ to gaol, And Lady Marion Smythe has her face cut 
open.” 

“Do you live far from here?” said the girl, seemingly 
unfired by this fiercely drawn picture of English womanhood 
on crusade. 

** Near Chelsea Town Hall,” replied Emily dejectedly. 

“ Wouldn’t you better be getting home? You do look bad.” 

Emily flushed. “Tl rest more first,” was all she said. 

** Lost your purse ? ” 

Emily made no answer. 

From the tangled jangle at her hip the girl drew a small gold- 
washed purse. 

“Oh; no, thank you,” began the suffragette. 

““ Nonsense,” said the girl, ‘“‘ You are going through all 
this for all other women, aren’t you? Well, then, let me give a 
shilling to the ‘ cause.’ ”’ 

Miss Thompson looked at her companion squarely—and for 
the first time. The old face softened now, for Emily was shrewd, 
but no Pharisee. 

“My dear child,” she said gently, ‘‘ are you on our side? ” 

The other shook her bleached head. 

‘*“Not me! It’s all nonsense and worse. You take my word 
for it. We know a thing or two. I don’t think much of my 
own business, and that’s straight; but politics is worse—for 
women. I’ve got no use for a vote. And Ill have one, you 
know, if you get this bill of yours through: J and all the rest 
of us. Well, I must be going. You have some tea, and go 
home and rest, do. This is no place.” 

She was gone—and Miss Thompson sat dazed and surprised, 
turning over and over on her knee an old half-crown. Presently 
she smiled, a slow, grim smile, and went wearily to her *bus. 

At Markham Square she got stiffly out. The just-coming 
spring was feeble and discouraged. Her gracious promise was 
well hidden. No hint of cool, redeeming green had she yet 
laid on the arid parallelogram which, as yet, but accentuated 
Chelsea’s grime. There was nothing green within eye-reach 
except the lamp-posts, a sullen heap of cabbage in the opposite 
greengrocer’s display, and one of the limp, torn, defeated ribbons 
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at the suffragette’s flat breast. A Chelsea pensioner stood by 
the letter-pillar. His bright red coat lent the scene its one touch 
of brave colour. His brave old face and the medals on his coat 
lent it its one touch of dignity. In all strict technical sense 
his fighting days were over. But there was fighting in Chelsea, 
for all that—even as there had been in Parliament Square— 
and the old warrior was watching with grim amusement the 
hot battling of a small girl and a boy even smaller. She was 
tousled and torn. Her foe’s wooden tray of cod and bloaters 
lay on the footway. 

“*T kin fight ten such sculks as you,” screamed the demented 
girl. “Ill punch yer ’ead till yer can’t see.” 

““Ga’ on,” jeered the somewhat cooler boy, one arm bent 
to parry her fist, one eye keeping guard over his fish, “ Ye 
ain’t goin’ to git na vote. Ga’ long ’ome and darn yer socks, 
that’s wat woming’s fit fer.” 

“Darn ye for a liar,” shrieked the girl with a desperate 
onrush. 

The boy parried well—too well. Perhaps he pushed—in 
self-defence, remember. Down went the Amazon. Over went 
the tray. The boy swooped to its rescue, and the young hooligans 
rolled over and over, and with them part of the dinner and most 
of the breakfast of a genteel family in Carlyle Square. 

The urchin grabbed the fish, the old soldier grabbed the boy. 

“You deserve a licking,” said the pensioner. 

“What fer ?” 

“ For striking her.” 

“ She ’it fust.” 

“Yes—but you hit back. Not even in self-defence must 
you ever hit a woman.” 

“Her ain’t,” jeered the boy sulkily. Her’s a suffragette,” 
and he marched off to wash and mend his fish at a friendly tap. 
The fish needed it. 

The girl leaned, breathing brokenly against the pillar-box. 
Miss Thompson addressed her sternly : 

“You are too young to—to take so active a part—to—to 
fight like this—to—to—” verily her words stuck in her throat. 
Not two hours before she had seen women of birth and culture, 
women of wealth, women of holy lives, white-haired women, 
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women of title, fighting (and in the same cause) as rudely, as 
vixenishly, and with as much display of limb and linen as had 
the wild child of the Chelsea slum. 

“Nothin” o’ the kind,” retorted the girl pertly. “Sallie 
Opkins’s bigger’n me, but sh’ain’t so velly much holder, an’ she’s 
in yer fife and drum band.” Her shrewd eyes had seen Emily’s 
badges. 

The pensioner turned slowly away. He said nothing. But 
his old face was eloquent. 

Emily Thompson flushed, and for the first time in her life 
of unbroken rectitude she felt ashamed of herself, and even more 
ashamed of her shame. She wished the old soldier had not 
seen her green, purple, and white ribbons. She knew that she 
wished it, and she was heartily ashamed of the wish. 

She lived but a few doors down, on the west side of the 
square. When she had opened her door, she looked back. The 
little girl still leaned against the pillar-box. The woman sighed, 
went in, and closed the door. 

The “dining-room” door stood open, framing a very 
different picture from that Emily had just seen—and had sighed 
to see. Again a girl, a girl of much the same age as the girl 
outside, but girlhood of a different type. Trim, white-pinafored, 
a soft-faced child sat on the hearthrug singing a doll to sleep. 

The only child of a widower, he a hard-worked schoolmaster, 
Lucy White had scarcely heard of ‘“‘ Votes for Women,” and 
what she had heard’ had made no impression upon her placid 
little mind; for hers was one of the sheltered lives. Between 
her soft person and the pinch of unmistakable poverty John 
White held his persistent personality. Their three rooms in the 
apartment-house were a happy home—and Lucy heeded little 
beside her father, her dolls, her delicate tasks, and her birds. 
A modest fire burned in the grate. A modest meal waited on 
the table—and Lucy sang and smiled and nursed. 

The tired woman in the hall stood a moment watching with 
a tightening throat, then she plodded wearily up to her own 
rooms. 

She was the “ drawing-room,” the plutocrat of the estab- 
lishment. Modestly, but not meanly pursed, Miss Thompson 
had, until recent years, lived with some considerable comfort. 
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But of late the “cause” had drained from her devoted life 
all of even comparative luxury—and not a little of wisely incurred 
comforts. 

Mrs. Kelly—the landlady—disapproved of the Woman’s 
Movement. Her instincts were against it. And its curtailment 
of Miss Thompson’s weekly expenditures touched her more nearly 
—more in detail. Relations between the two women had grown 
a little strained. And this tended, in many tangible ways, to 
curtail the lodger’s comfort. 

John White, too, disapproved of the feminist propagandists, 
and had less and less allowed Lucy to visit the lady in the 
drawing-room. Emily had felt this keenly. She had never liked 
the teacher, but she did respect him, and her half-hours with 
docile little Lucy had been the green spots in a life strangely 
parched and dull. She missed the child’s companionship bitterly 
—and still more she felt the spiritual slight, the implied con- 
demnation of the father’s attitude. She would have given a 
great deal now for Lucy—if only to hold on her weary knees 
for a moment. The gentle weight would have rested her. Her 
fire was laid—not lit, and the room was cold. There were no 
matches. She rang. Presently she rang again. Tea came at 
last. Indeed, the delay was not unconscionable. But, to the 
unnerved woman, it seemed so. By the time the matches came 
the tea was half cold. Her feet ached so she could ill bare to drag 
off her heavy boots. In the bag she had lost there had not been 
much money, but there had been more than she could afford 
to lose. Dispirited, dishevelled—for the time at least—the 
snap had gone out of her obsession. She disliked the ribbon on 
her gown. She eyed distastefully the piles of “ literature” 
stacked on the never-opened piano. She even looked a little 
indignantly at the elegantly framed photograph of a well- 
advertised suffragette, a young woman who, at least, had learned 
to dress and to dress well since her violent espousal of “ Votes 
for Women.” A small vase of violets and snowdrops stood 
beside the picture. Miss Thompson noticed that they needed 
water. Yet she sat still. 

Emily Thompson was not unfamiliar with the best and the 
strongest of the arguments against the political enfranchise- 
ment of woman. She had considered it an important part of her 
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duty to hear and read what was said and written against the 
cause she had embraced. She had done so conscientiously ; 
but Mrs. Humphry Ward and Lord Cromer had left her cold and 
unconvinced. Nothing she had heard or read had even disturbed 
her, but all had so failed to shake her conviction that it had neither 
ruffled nor angered her. But to-night she wore her green, purple, 
and white with a difference. The brawling girl in King’s Road 
and the quiet little thing on the hearthrug downstairs were 
persistently before her fevered, jaded mind. They seemed to 
her the personification of the two opposed sides of the Woman 
Question. She hated herself for it: scoffed at its non-logic, 
its injustice. But the vision and her reading of it stayed. The 
two children unconsciously had written in crimson on the wall 
of her lonely life. She felt herself and her “cause” weighed 
in Nature’s balance and found wanting. 

For some months now tea had been her good-night meal, 
and presently she went to bed, bewildered and disturbed. And 
the flowers drooped and withered, unwatered, in front of the 
militant heroine’s picture. 


In the morning Emily Thompson was bitterly ashamed of 
her perversion of the night before. It was raining, and the 
gloomy square would not have invited an idle woman to dawdle 
at the window. But Miss Thompson had no mind to be idle. 
She breakfasted rather better than was her custom, for she 
intended to fill the day with unflagging work, in spiritual apology 
for the evening’s half-apostasy. 

But Nature, if slow, is strong—too strong even for the will 
of a militant suffragette, sometimes. 

Miss Thompson wrote a cheque for the “cause” and then 
settled down to a devoted reading of a preposterous article 
on “ What the Vote had done for the Women of New Zealand.” 

As she read, something like terror crept into the gaunt old 
face. Fear fastened on an aged or ageing countenance is a 
pitiful sight, almost as pitiful as is the sight of fear fastened on 
a child’s face. 

And Emily Thompson was very frightened. To-day, for the 
first time, her gospel rang false. The faith for which she had 
pinched ‘and fared a little roughly, the faith for which (and 
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hardest of all this had been) she had made herself both con- 
spicuous and ridiculous, seemed to be slipping from her: seemed 
hollow and to mock her. She shuddered a little, and shrank 
back from an unexpected and unwelcome mental state, appalled 
at the personal shipwreck which must follow if she were wrenched 
from the faith to which she had given everything—for which 
she had given up everything. To be sure, her life had been none 
too full of personal interest or of warm personal relationships, 
when the vibrant voice of a blue-eyed girl-suffragette had first 
caught and as a siren charmed her. But because of their paucity, 
such personal interests and relationships had been all the more 
precious; and she had torn apart from them, cast them all 
away, that she might be the less encumbered in her devotion 
to a cause she had made her all. And now she seemed to be in 
deadly peril of her faith. Well might she be frightened, feeling 
as some old nun might feel who, after almost a lifetime of con- 
vinced and ardent seclusion in some strictly cloistered order, 
suddenly found herself bereft of her Faith, felt creeping on her 
an abhorrence of all that she had held dear and holy; shut off, 
too, from the world, condemned to a living death by a terrible 
vow, but tenfold more by a not-to-be-recovered loss of outside 
interests, of outside comradeships. Or something so might some 
Christian martyr have felt in Rome, naked in the amphitheatre, 
when, too late to cry, “Ave Cesar!” the hot breath of the 
crouching, wide-jawed beast beating upon her woman’s bosom, 
a sudden doubt had wrenched from her her upholding Faith, 
and she had felt in her most awful moment of ordeal that the 
Christus was but a name and a dream. 

The strong revulsion creeping like a palsy over this woman 
was the sudden culmination of a long and gradual accretion 
of instinctive and irresistible impressions. Much that she had 
done, more that she had seen done, Emily had hated from the 
first and to the last. She had known that she was ridiculous 
and suspected that she was coarse when she had marched and 
raged and heckled. A good deal of her “work” had been 
martyrdom, and she had not suffered it gladly—and had only 
just been able to half think that she did. 

Her conviction had survived (or seemed to do so) many ruder 
onslaughts than any it had encountered yesterday. But often 
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a recalcitrant nail that defies one tremendous blow will sink 
obediently into place at a succession of gentler taps. A suc- 
cession of small things had made of yesterday her Faith’s 
something of Waterloo—and had gathered into themselves the 
unrecognised force of every previous disconcerting occurrence. 

She had boasted at Victoria Station of the day’s doings in 
Parliament Square. She had been sincerely proud of them. Yet, 
at the same time, a sub-conscious Emily Thompson had been a 
little ashamed: had thought the exhibition absurd and even lewd. 

Yesterday had been a terrible day to Emily, a day of petty 
disillusions, and under the weight of their aggregation her 
cherished conviction was crumbling. And the brave old woman 
sat alone and reviewed it and faced it—alone, as she had faced 
most of the issues of life. Not one of them had been harder 
than this. 

The words, the tone, and the glance of the constable had 
given her obsession the first jar of which she or it had been 
conscious. There had been previous ones—many. But she and 
her faith had always contrived to avoid looking them in the eye. 
Not so with the unspoken reproach of the officer. The man had 
protected the woman against herself, and her womanhood had 
answered to his insistence upon sex: sex God-given—sex stronger 
than caste, stronger than any fad, stronger than all the lies, 

Her fire was burning low. She drew a little closer to it, and 
the magazine slid from her lap. She was thinking—and feeling 
intensely. It hurt. 

After the policeman had come the girl in the station—the 
unmistakable creature-astray, who had given womanly succour 
to her woman’s plight, and enabled the suffragette to pay a 
sorely needed *bus fare out of the wages of sin. Why she 
recalled the girl’s words she could not tell, still less why they 
carried weight; but they did! 

Then had come the foolish, vulgar little fray at the square’s 
mouth, and the silent scorn on the old pensioner’s face—the 
pensioner with a medal on his coat, that her only brother might 
have worn, had he not died in battle. 

Next had been the glimpse of Lucy White, dependent, 
abjectly content, sitting lowly on the hearthrug, nursing an 
insensatej doll. 
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Four very small things! Yet they were turning the current 
of her lonely life—and she sat, because of them, tempest-tossed, 
undergoing the mental torture that has been endured by so 
many a human soul forsaking or changing or finding a creed. 
Emily Thompson was fighting and fighting hard for all that had 
but yesterday made up to her the charm, the dignity, and the 
duty of life. 

Presently she lunched, perfunctorily, as lonely women 
often do, and bitterly because of her dilemma. 

Restless and perturbed, seeing that it no longer rained, she 
put on cloak and hat and went out to walk. She took the cheque 
with her. She would decide in the open air whether to post it 
or to destroy it. 

It was tea-time when she came back, pleasantly tired, but 
still in a mental quagmire. 

As she took off her outdoor things she heard from the room 
over her bedroom the sobbing of a child—not loud or angry, 
but frightened and painful. Emily had always loved children, 
and, as so many “old maids,” ungainly and to adults un- 
attractive, are, was always able to win them. The room above 
her bedroom had been but recently “let” to a mother and 
little son. Emily knew nothing about them, not even their 
name. She listened nervously. No woman’s voice answered or 
soothed the child. The last woman in the world (in spite of her 
suffrage training) to commit an intrusion, Emily stood hearing 
the child for some time. At last she could stand it no longer— 
and she rang her bell. No one came. She remembered then 
that Mrs. Kelly had said something about wishing to go out, 
and that she had volunteered to get her own tea, as she not 
infrequently did. She listened. She went into the hall, and 
listened. Not a sound except the sobbing. She believed that 
she and the child were alone in the house. She went, rather 
dubiously, up the one flight, and knocked. 

“Tum! Please tum!” cried an eager little voice. 

Emily opened the door. It was growing dark, and the fire, 
like hers, was quite out. On the bed sat a tiny boy of four or 
five, tear-stained and dishevelled, nursing in his thin arms a 
little crutch, as if its sad companionship were better than 
none. 
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“ Why, little man,” exclaimed Emily, “all alone? Where's 
mother ? ” 

** Dawn to a mittee meetin’,” said the child brokenly, “a 
votes for wimmens meetin’. Me woked up.” 

It was more than an instant before Emily had her voice 
just where she wanted it. Then she said: 

“Come. Come to my room, and we’ll have tea.” 

The little fellow slipped off the bed eagerly—tiny crutch 
and all. He put a confiding hand into Emily’s, and smiled up 
into her shaken face. 

“IT ’ate votes for wimmens,” he said gently, “an’ I do 
want muvver so.” 

** Votes for women,” said the woman, speaking gently too— 
“ that’s alla mistake. Perhaps mother’!l think so too some day. 
Good women make bad mistakes sometimes. Come, we'll have 
tea—and buttered toast. To-morrow we'll have cakes. You shall 
be my boy whenever mother’s out. We'll have such a fire, 
in no time, and boil the kettle—and burn a cheque. Can you 
make toast ? I can—just the best toast that ever was.” 

The boy laughed contentedly. Clinging comforted to her 
hand, the little lame child led her back. Her conversion was 
complete. She had made her submission to Nature. And she 
was glad. But her throat ached, because, as they went down 
the linoleum-stripped stairs, she thought the thump, thump 
of his crutch said, ‘“‘ Votes for women. Votes for women. Crime, 
Crime, Crime.” 
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VELLORE, 1806 


“‘ The devil’s abroad in false Vellore, 
The devil that stabs by night,” he said ; 
“ Women and children, rank and file, 
Dying and dead, dying and dead.” 
Henry NEwBOLT. 


A HUNDRED and five years ago this July occurred the mutiny. at 
Vellore, memorable in that it shook the tradition, deep-rooted in 
the hearts of all Indian officers, of the absolute fidelity of the Sepoys 
to their salt, and memorable also as foreshadowing in miniature 
the life-and-death struggle of fifty years later. That the tradition 
had power to revive, and thus to prepare the way for many of 
the most disastrous incidents of 1857, was due in part to the 
innate tendency of mankind to believe the pleasant rather than 
the unpleasant, but chiefly to the fact that the true lesson of 
the Vellore outbreak was speedily hidden by the dust of con- 
troversy. In India soldier and civilian were busy attributing 
blame one to the other, while at home the affair became a mere 
counter in a game with which it had but the slightest connection— 
the question whether missionaries should or should not be allowed 
to settle in India. 

The time and place of the outbreak were alike significant. 
In the previous year the Marquis Wellesley had been superseded 
as Governor-General by Lord Cornwallis, whose death after only 
three months in India left the senior Member of Council, Sir 
George Barlow, provisionally in power. Lord Wellesley’s career 
of conquest, with the unavoidable expenditure it entailed, had 
roused, resentment at home, and Lord Cornwallis’s second term 
of office was undertaken for the express purpose of reversing his 
policy. Great was the joy of aspiring native rulers when Sindhia 
and Holkar were not only forgiven, but, as the phrase went, 
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“compensated,” for aggressions on British territory, and Raghuji 
Bhonsla of Berar plucked up courage to claim from Barlow the 
retrocession of Cuttack, to the possession of which Lord Wellesley 
had attached special importance, as it furnished a link between 
the Bengal and Madras Presidencies. The paramount power was 
evidently growing feeble, and it was a moment when a young 
man of spirit might with good hope of success make a bid for 
empire. 

At Madras the Government was in the hands of Lord William 
Bentinck, a man of thirty-two, the youngest Governor hitherto 
sent out. An experienced soldier—he had served in Flanders 
and Egypt, had been in Switzerland with Suwarrow, and through 
the Marengo campaign with the Austrians—he had little in 
common with the typical civilian administrator who finds his 
natural enemies in the military authorities. With the civil 
members of his Council he was often at feud, but he appears to 
have been on the best of terms with his Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir John Cradock or Caradoc, afterwards Lord Howden. Cradock 
had served on Abercromby’s staff in the Egyptian campaign, 
when Lord William Bentinck commanded the cavalry, and they 
had also been together in the West Indies. The Madras Presi- 
dency would seem to have been a rallying-ground for old West 
Indians at this time, since in command at Arcot was Colonel 
Robert Rollo Gillespie, and at Vellore Colonel St. John Fancourt, 
both of whom had distinguished themselves in San Domingo 
under General Simcoe. 

The significance of Vellore did not lie in the size of its 
garrison, which consisted of two battalions of Native Infantry 
and a detachment of H.M.’s 69th Regiment, but in the fact that, 
standing about midway between Madras and the Mysore boundary, 
it had been selected as the residence of the families of Haidar Ali 
and Tipu Sultan when the fall of Seringapatam destroyed the 
power of their usurping dynasty. The treatment of these exiles 
was “on a scale of very extensive liberality.”” Their abode was 
termed “ The Palace,” and they were under the paternal care of 
a special official known as the Paymaster of Stipends, whose 
duty it was to superintend the distribution among them of a sum 
not exceeding four lacs of pagodas (£160,000), in any one year. 
The holder of this office, Thomas Marriott, was a young soldier 
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who in 1792, when he had been scarcely a year in India,“ was 
entrusted by Lord Cornwallis with the honour of conducting 
back to their father the two hostage sons of Tipu. His skill in 
Oriental languages, his popularity with the natives, and the high 
regard in which he was held by all the members of the deported 
royal family, had induced the Madras Government to frame a 
regulation—which was under reference to Bengal at the time of 
the outbreak—increasing his responsibilities. Hitherto the 
system of divided command had flourished gloriously at Vellore, 
the military authorities being responsible for the Fort, the 
civil magistrate for the Pettah, or town, and the Paymaster of 
Stipends for the Palace and its inhabitants, but it was now 
suggested that the police arrangements of the Pettah, in which 
lived the dependents of the Princes, should come under Marriott’s 
charge. 

To the accidental circumstance that Marriott’s father was an 
old friend of Warren Hastings we owe a good deal of information 
not otherwise accessible. Early in Hastings’ Indian career, when 
he was at Murshidabad in 1759, Randolph Marriott, Resident at 
Balasore, appears as one of his familiar correspondents. Marriott 
must have retired young, for in 1770 he writes from England to 
tell of his marriage. For many years his letters are few and 
far between, but in view of the cordial tone of the correspondence 
when it is resumed in 1806, and of the fact that his youngest 
son seems to have been a godson of Mrs. Hastings, it is clear 
that the friendship must have been uninterrupted. Three at least 
of his sons were soldiers, but the father’s pride centres chiefly in 
the two in India, the younger of whom has just ‘“‘ made Himself 
perfect in the Language.” 

*T have the Pleasure to say,” writes Randolph Marriott on 
May 8, “we have recd. exceeding good Accots. from our Young 
Men; The Major ‘ Thos.’ is quite settled at Velore and Mrs. 
Hastings’ Friend Charles ‘ now a Capt.’ is appointed his Deputy 
‘each with handsome Salary’s exclusive of their Pay.’” On 
August 17 he says, “I have the further Pleasure to inform 
You that my Son Thos. has just got a Lt. Col’cy; and that 
he hopes soon Chs. will be a Major—and will be appointed his 
Assistant in Charge of Tippoo’s Bibbys.” On December 3 he 
has received a letter written as late as May 29, confirming the 
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news of Thomas’s promotion : “ When He had been 15 Years in 
the Country, and some of the Officers of 22 and 23 Yrs. Standing 
are yet only Captains. Lord and Lady Wm. Bentinck have 
been staying two or three days with them at Velore. Out of six 
of ye. late Tippoo’s Daughters the Coll. has got through the 
Marriage of Three and had commencd. a few days ago, with a 
fourth.” This projected marriage was to have an intimate 
connection with the coming events which were already casting 
their shadows before, unknown either to the proud father at 
Worcester, the interested observer at Daylesford, or the wrangling 
Directors in London. 

The news of the mutiny reached England in January 1807, 
and was received with mingled horror and incredulity. “ When 
I heard the Vellore Story,” writes Baber to Hastings, “I imme- 
diately said it was the worst piece of News I ever heard from 
that part of the World, and the landing of a French Army would 
not have been so bad.” “ Not any official Account of the Vellore 
Most Infamous Business—I cannot bring myself to believe it,” 
says Toone in February. This discreet attitude of the autho- 
rities in India was copied by the Government and the Directors 
at home when the reports arrived—rousing the resentment of 
the unofficial public. Hastings writes: “I do not like to trouble 
Coll. Toone for Indian news, lest I shd. appear to tempt him to 
divulge wt. I ought not to know; but I want sadly to know wt. 
has been done, or is to be done, concerning the affair of Velloor.” 
He could recall two similar but smaller mutinies during his own 
period of office—one at Vizagapatam in 1780, the other at 
Berhampur in 1782—both of which had been put down with 
signal success. He was naturally anxious to learn how the 
present rulers faced their greater task, and his interest was 
eventually gratified by the acquisition of three important docu- 
ments—how and from whom obtained is not stated. 

On the causes of the outbreak expert opinion was so sharply 
divided—civilians attributing it, like Sir John D’Oyly, to “ those 
most absurd and impossible (military) Measures,” and soldiers, 
whose opinion is expressed by Colonel Palmer, to “ that Con- 
Spiracy in favour of the Sons of Tippo ’’—that it is best to allow 
the facts to speak for themselves. It was essentially a military 
mutiny, as distinct from an uprising of the civil population, 
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and its occasion—not to beg the question by saying its cause— 
was a grievance felt by the Sepoys. Cradock, like other British 
generals before and after him, went to India with the intention 
of tightening the bonds of discipline in the native army. The 


_ variety observable in the appearance and equipment of the 


Sepoys distressed his soul, and he set to work to codify into a 
body of military regulations applicable to the whole army the 
regimental orders which were in vogue in the strictest corps. 
Specially important in his eyes was the following, as quoted in 
the Report of the Mixed Commission : 


It is ordered by the Regulations that a native soldier shall not mark his face 
to denote his caste, or wear earrings, when dressed in his uniform; and it is 
further directed that at all parades, and upon all duties, every soldier of the 
battalion shall be clean shaved on the chin, It is directed also that uniformity 
shall be preserved in regard to the quantity and shape of the hair upon the 
upper lip, as far as may be practicable, 


The new code was duly laid before Government in January 
1806, with the understanding that any order not hitherto generally 
in force should be marked for special attention. Whether by 
accident or design, this particular regulation was inserted among 
the orders already in force, which occupied a hundred and fifty 
folio pages. Through these Lord William Bentinck did not 
attempt to wade, and the new regulation became law without his 
noticing it, and was published in General Orders on March 13. 
It created such consternation among the officers of some of the 
corps afiected that they delayed to communicate it to their 
regiments, and Lieut.-Colonel McKerras (afterwards killed), at 
Vellore, told his adjutant that he had determined to withhold 
it and abide the consequences. But Cradock’s reforming zeal 
was by no means yet exhausted. Changes in dress, tending to 
assimilate the uniform of the native army to that of the European, 
such as the wearing of stocks and waistcoats, had already been 
introduced, and now an order was issued prescribing a new form 
of turban for all Sepoy regiments. It was to be “made, as 
formerly, of broad cloth covering an iron frame, with the exception 
of a cotton tuft, made to resemble a feather, and a leather cockade. 
This last article appears, indeed,” says the report of the Mixed 
Commission, “to have been disliked by the Sepoys, but the 
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material and leading objection respected the shape, which... 
they compared to that of a tope, or European hat.” 

The issue of this new turban was notified to the troops in 
April, and the men, already disturbed by the rumours which had 
leaked out of the burden of the “ Shaving Order,” which they 
interpreted to mean that their whiskers were to be cut off, became 
“much displeased,” and refused to wear it. On May 6 and 7 
serious disorder occurred in the Second Battalion of the 4th N.I. 
at Vellore, and was repressed with the utmost severity. By a 
letter “ conceived,” says Lord William Bentinck, “ in the highest 
tone of military authority,’ the Commander-in-Chief directed 
tbat the native officers were at once to make up and wear the 
turban, on pain of dismissal, that the non-commissioned officers 
who had headed the revolt were to be reduced to the ranks, and 
that the ringleaders of the disturbances, numbering nineteen, 
were to be sent to Madras for trial. Cradock added that he 
“would not admit of hesitation” in carrying out his orders, 
and that he would send the 19th Dragoons from Arcot, if 
necessary, to enforce obedience. All the men sent to Madras 
were eventually pardoned but two, who received nine hundred 
lashes each in the presence of their battalion, and were “ dis- 
charged from the Honourable Company’s service, as turbulent 
and unworthy subjects.” Discipline having thus been vindicated, 
Cradock thoughtfully consulted two men of high caste, “ a Malabar 
and a Seid,” as to the new turban, and having published their 
reassuring opinions to calm the minds of the troops, was much 
gratified to find that the mutinous battalion, now transferred 
to the capital, appeared on parade wearing the turban, “in as 
perfect and complete a state of subordination and good discipline 
as any other corps on the Madras establishment.” 

It is only fair to Cradock to state that he appears to have 
been totally misled by the Anglo-Indian officers on whom he 
relied for advice—or, at any rate, that knowing the man, they 
gave the advice which they saw would be agreeable. The 
“ Shaving Order ” was, they told him, already silently acted upon 
in all well-regulated corps, and one enthusiast averred that, so 
superior were his men to superstitious considerations, they would 
trample on their turbans if he gave them the word—much more 
wear any turban that he ordered. ‘I have no Patience with 
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the old Company’s officers, who could lend themselves to such 
a Measure,” writes Toone; “and one of them outrageously 
persisted to the last Moment, that the order did not violate the 
Religious Prejudices of the Sepoys.” The chief offender seems 
to have been Major Pierce, the Deputy Adjutant-General, “ always 
adverse to the Natives, therefore a very improper Man to be in 
the Adjutant-General’s office,” says Toone. 

In spite of the success of the disciplinary measures, the 
Commander-in-Chief was vexed by misgivings, and on July 4 
the Governor in Council received a letter from him asking whether 
the “Turban Order” had not better be revoked. The turban 
itself was light and convenient, but the objection to it was 
universal; to impose it by force upon an unwilling army would 
create ill-feeling, and while it was undesirable to appear to yield 
to violence, Indians were peculiar people, and must be dealt 
with accordingly. Cradock was ready, of course, to go on 
enforcing the Order, but he wished to be assured of the support 
of the Government. The real reason of this extraordinary 
volteface seems to have been the letters of warning received 
from several distant stations, testifying to the belief of the 
Sepoys and their native officers that they were to be compelled 
to adopt Christianity, but the Government, still ignorant that 
the turban was not the only cause of discontent, discounted 
these as the work of alarmists. Lord William Bentinck and 
his Council agreed that it would have been better not to issue 
the turban originally, but that after the high tone taken in May 
by the Commander-in-Chief, it would be dangerous to withdraw 
it. As a compromise, they proposed the issue of a General 
Order assuring the troops that no change incompatible with their 
religion was intended. With another curious change of front, 
Cradock replied expressing his admiration of the proposed 
manifesto as a piece of literature, but thought it unnecessary to 
promulgate it, since he had satisfied himself that the opposition 
to the turban had been much exaggerated. The Order was not 
published, and while the Commander-in-Chief’s letter was on the 
toad, preaching peace and safety, the unexpected happened. 

The Europeans at Vellore appear to have accepted without 
question the comforting assurance that the disaffection which 
showed itself in May was purely temporary, and had been 
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successfully stamped out, and the substitution of the Second 
Battalion of the 23rd N.1. for the mutinous 4th seemed to safe- 
guard them completely. But their case was unlike that of other 
stations. In the Palace were twelve sons of Tipu, many 
daughters and sons-in-law, other relatives, old Ministers and 
servants, and hundreds of women, and living in the Pettah were 
a huge train of male attendants, besides many faithful adherents 
of the vanquished dynasty who had followed it into exile, and 
the dependents, drawn from all parts of India, of the husbands 
of the Princesses. Did the Princes and their motley following 
incite the Sepoys to revolt, or were they merely willing to turn 
to their own advantage a discontent already aroused? The 
military authorities supported the former theory, the civil the 
latter. In any case, the strictest inquiry proved only two of 
them to be implicated—Tipu’s third son, Moiz-ud-deen,* and 
his younger brother Mohe-ud-deen. Their brothers were not 
taken into their confidence—a mere matter of prudence, since 
the elder princes could not be expected to encourage the designs 
of a junior whose first victims they must inevitably be. Lord 
William Bentinck stigmatises Moiz-ud-deen as a weak, foolish 
youth, possessing neither talents nor responsibility, while 
Gillespie is of opinion that “ if a man is to judge by Physiognomy, 
the Prince Moyce-ud-dein’s Countenance most decidedly convicts 
him.” If the evidence given by Sepoy witnesses in fear of death, 
and stoutly denied by all concerned, is to be believed, there were 
intriguers surrounding the young man who were able to exploit 
his folly or his ambition for their own purposes. It was one of 
his people who first suggested a general insurrection, and a 
relative of his, a visitor from Delhi, discussed its near approach 
beforehand. His foster-brother carried to the Palace the news 
that many Sepoys and non-commissioned officers of both 
battalions had taken a triple oath pledging them to secrecy, 
to the rejection of the new turban, and to the restoration of 
Tipu’s dynasty, and brought back from Moiz-ud-deen a promise 
of increased pay. 

The night of July 9 had been fixed for the wedding festivities 
of “ Noor-ul-Nissum Begum,” sister of Prince Mohe-ud-deen, 

* Gillespie spells the name Moyce-ud-dien. Tho true form may be Maza- 


ud-din. This Prince may possibly be identical with Musa-ud-din, one of the 
hostages of 1792. 
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with a Mysorean from Cuddapah. These marriages, the arranging 
of which was so important a part of Thomas Marriott’s duties, 
were the means of drawing large crowds from all parts of the 
country. Two suspicious circumstances in connection with Moiz- 
ud-deen’s behaviour were afterwards remembered. He asked 
Marriott’s leave to hold a mardana, or bachelor party, which 
meant that his male attendants and his cousin Haidar Husain 
Khan would remain at the Palace all night instead of returning 
to their homes in the Pettah—an indulgence allowed only at the 
time of Muharram. When Marriott refused the request, as 
irregular and setting up a bad precedent, Moiz-ud-deen brought 
up the subject of a horse, which he was anxious to buy, though 
deep in debt. If he could not buy the horse, might he see and 
try it? To this Marriott consented, and it was brought to the 
Palace. Gillespie attaches importance to the fact that “a 
number of Horse-men appeared on the afternoon of the 9th with 
a numerous train of attendants, in different parts of the Town, 
behaving in a very riotous, disorderly manner, and sham fighting 
with each other,” but their proceedings would seem to have 
been merely the “ Powder Play ” which was part of the wedding 
festivities. 

On this evening, July 9, Colonel and Mrs. Fancourt were 
expecting their friend Colonel Gillespie from Arcot on a visit. 
They were disappointed, for Gillespie received important letters 
from Government requiring immediate answers, and was forced 
to put off his journey till the next day. The events of the night 
are recounted in Mrs. Fancourt’s narrative : 


About the hour of two on Thursday Morning we were both awakened at the 
same instant, with a loud firing. .. . Coln. F went to the Window of his 
writing Room, which he opened and called aloud and repeatedly to know the 
cause of the disturbance—to which he received no reply, but by a rapid con- 
tinuation of the firing by numerous Sepoys assembled at the Main Guard. . , 

I looked at my Husband, and saw him pale as ashes. I said, “Good God 
What is the matter, my dear St. John?” to which he replied, “Go into your 
Room, Amelia.” I did so.... I heard him two Minutes after, leave the 
writing Room, and go out of the House. Between three and four o’clock, I 
believe, the firing at the Main Guard ceased, and the Drum beat, which I 
afterwards found was owing to my Husband’s exertions to quiet the Sepoys.* 


* “Poor Col, Fancourt fell, in turning out the Main Guard, almost at the 


Commencement of the Affrayg when gallantly exerting himself under a very 
heavy fire.’—Gillespie. 
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I heard no more firing for some time. It then began again at the European Bar- 
racks. . . » I bolted all the Doors in my Room and brought my Children into it. 
. . « I dressed and twice cautiously opened the Hall Door and felt my Way to the 
lower end of it to look where they were firing most—I perceived it was chiefly 
directed at the European Barracks. The last time I ventured from my Room 
between the Hours of four and five—as I stood at the lower end of the Hall, 
which was quite open to the Varanda—a figure approached me. It was so 
dark—I could see only the Red Coat by the light of the firing at the Barracks. 
I was dreadfully frightened, expecting to be Murdered, and having left the 
Children in my Bed Room, dreaded their last hour was come also, I had 
however Courage to ask who was there, and the answer I received was, “ Madam, 
IT am an Officer.” I then said, ‘“ But who are you?” to which the Gentleman 
replied, I am an Officer of the Main Guard.” I enquired what was the Matter 
—he said it was a Mutiny—that every European had already been Murdered on 
Guard but himself and that we should ali be Murdered. I made no reply but 
walked away to the Room where my Babes and female Servants were. The 
Officer went out of the opposite door of the Hall where we had spoken Together 
—and never got down Stairs alive, for he was Butchered most cruelly in Coln. 
F ’s dressing Room. I have since heard his Name—Lt. O’Reilly of the Ist, 
. . . As soon as day light appeared, I went into Coln. F ’s writing Room 
and looked through the Venetians. On the Parade I saw some Soldiers of the 
69th lying dead. Four Sepoys were at that moment on the Watch at Coln. 
Mariot’s door, and several issuing from the Gates of the Palace, . . . They were 
at this time firing on the Ramparts and apparently in all parts of the Fort—at 
least I heard them firing in many different places—though at the Main Guard 
and Barracks all seemed quiet, They were then employed in ransacking the 
Houses—entent upon Murder and plunder, I at this Moment gave all for 
lost. . . » I heard a loud Noise in the Hall adjoining my Bed Room .. . and 
looking through the Key hole, discovered two Sepoys knocking a Chest of 
Drawers to pieces. I was struck with horror—knowing their next Visit would 
be to my Apartment. . . . I whispered my Ayah that the Sepoys were in the 
Hall and told her to move from the Door. She took the Children under my 
Bed, and begged me to go there also, I had no time to reply, for the Door we 
had just left, was at the Instant burst open. I got under the Bed and was no 
sooner there than several Shot was fired into the Room, but although the Door 
was open, nobody entered. I took up a Ball which fell close to me under the 
Bed. The Children were screaming with Terror at the fire, but willing to make 
one Effort to save my Babes, I got from my hiding place. . . . Desiring my 
Ayah to take my little Babe in her Arms, I took Charles St. John in my own, 
and opening the Door off the back Stairs, ran down them as quick as I could. 
When we got to the bottom, we found Several Sepoys on Guard at the back of 
the House. I showed them my Babes, and told my Ayah to inform them they 
might take all we had if they would spare our Lives. One of them desired us 
to sit down in the Stable with the Horses, Another looked very surly but did 
not prevent our going there, . . . We had not been seated five minutes before 
we were ordered away bya third Sepoy. He told us to go into the Fowl Houses 
which had a Bamboom front to it, and in consequence we were quite exposed to 
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view till the same man brought us an old Mat, which we made use of by placing 
it before the door to hide ourselves, and afterwards the same Sepoy brought my 
little Boy half a loaf of Bread to satisfy his hunger. Here I suppose we sat 
about three hours—I in the greatest agony of Mind indeavouring to quiet my 
dear Children. . , . I saw the Sepoys from my concealment taking out immense 
loads of our goods on their backs—tied up in Table Cloths and Sheets—they all 
went by way of the Ramparts, which made me fear they had still possession of 
the works. . . . I hoped for the arrival of the 19th Dragoons from Arcot—the 
few lines Coln. F—— wrote in his Room I thought most probably intended to be 
an express to Coln. Gillespie (who was that Morning coming to spend a few days 
with us) but whether Coln. F had the means of sending off his dispatch, or 
not, I was quite ignorant—still however I thought the News must reach Colns 
Gillespie on the road, by some means or other—and hearing a tremendous firing 
at the Gates strengthened my hopes that the Regt. was arrived, Our House 
appeared at this time quite deserted by the Sepoys, but suddenly several of them 
rushed into the compound, and called out (as my Ayah said) to find and murder 
me. She requested me to go into the furthest Corner of the Fowl House— 
which I did—taking Charles with me and covering him with my Gown. I had 
much difficulty to keep him quiet, he screamed so every instant, I expected 


Here the record ends abruptly, but a letter of Charles Marriott’s, 
copied by his mother for Hastings, gives further details : 


On the 10th July at 3 OClock in the Morning, the Native Troops rose in 
Mutiny upon the Europeans of the Garrison, and as their Attack upon the 
Barracks was quite sudden, and upon all the Guards at the same Moment, it 
was impossible to withstand their first fury. Several were killed on their 
Beds, and it was near 8 O Clock e’er the remainder of the Men (Europeans) 
could get out of their Barracks, being fired upon at the Door and through the 
Windows .. . I got a slight graze by a Musket-Shot fired at about 7 Yards’ 
distance from me—and Tom most providentially escaped unhurt. The Rebels 
broke into all the Officers Quarters, and Murder’d every European they found. 
A Party of about 20 came into Ours, and although Two small parties came at 
different times, into the very Room where [ lay concealed, through the Mercy 
of God they did not perceive me; but contented themselves with carrying off 
every thing they could lay hold on. As Soon as all was over, we found we had 
lost 14 Officers killed, and 4 wounded, excluding myself, and between 100 and 
200 Soldiers killed and wounded. The Number of Europeans together was not 
330 Men, with only 6 Rounds a Man. The Natives 1400 besides as much 
ammunition as they required. 


The manner of Thomas Marriott’s escape nowhere appears, 
which is the more tantalising since he was being specially sought 
for, Moiz-ud-deen refusing to move until he had seen Colonel 
Marriott’s dead body. The horse the Prince had wished to buy 
was found standing saddled when the avengers arrived, but he 
and Mohe-ud-deen had taken no open part in the massacre, 
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though their dependents are said to have helped to get out the 
guns and lay them, and encouraged the Sepoys to destroy the 
Europeans. They also hoisted on the garrison flagstaff an old 
standard of Tipu’s, bearing his insignia, the sun in the centre, 
and round it “ green tyger stripes on a red field,” brought from 
Moiz-ud-deen’s house, “ and Ding Ding (Din! Din !) was shouted 
from all quarters as it was hoisting,” says Gillespie. It was 
deposed that the Princes then showed themselves to the Sepoys, 
ordered them “ beetle,” and presenting a sword to the son of one 
of Tipu’s old generals, ordered him to attack the hill fort above 
the town in which Colonel Forbes, commanding the Ist battalion 
of the Ist N.I., had taken refuge with a number of his Sepoys who 
remained loyal, and about thirty European fugitives. Not only 
the bad omen of Marriott’s escape, but the lack of support, 
appears to have withheld them from more active measures. 
Moiz-ud-deen had expected to be joined by four or five hundred 
men from the Pettah alone, but both Sepoys and servants were 
much more bent on plundering and escaping with their booty 
than on fighting. One witness testified that three hundred men 
were got together by one of the mutinous officers, but that when 
the Prince was summoned to join them, he refused to accompany 
so small a party. 

This, then, was the state of affairs when Gillespie, who had 
received the news of the mutiny during his morning ride at Arcot, 
dashed up to Vellore with a squadron of the 19th Dragoons and a 
party of the 7th N.C. Colonel Forbes and his men were holding 
out in the hill fort, “ resolved to maintain it to the last,” and 
the main gateway was still in possession of its European guard 
of the 69th, now reduced to the last round of ammunition. At 
their head was Sergeant Brady or Brodie, “ by whose unceasing 
exertions and genuine Bravery,” says Gillespie, ‘“‘ the remains of 
that Corps were kept together without an Officer, and continued 
to make most determined Resistance till my Arrival.” This 
brave man, who had served in San Domingo, cheered his little band 
by assuring them, “If Colonel Gillespie be alive, he is now at 
the head of the 19th Dragoons, and God Almighty has sent him 
from the West Indies to save our lives in the Hast.” In spite of 
their lack of cartridges, the presence of the guard on the gateway 
and the cavalier flanking it to the north allowed Gillespie and 
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his party to reach the first gate almost unmolested, while the 
second was opened to them by some of the 69th who let themselves 
down with ropes. 


We found on coming up close to the fourth or inner Gateway [says 
Gillespie] by the repeated Discharges of Musquetry against it, that it was 
commanded by the Mutineers, and having lost several Men in attempting to 
break the lock, I resolved to await the arrival of the Guns of the 19th, in 
order to blow it open.—In the Mean Time, in order to encourage the brave 
Fellows above the Gateway, who having no Ammunition had to trust entirely 
to the Bayonet, I deemed it proper, there being no Officer with them, to head 
them myself, in the Charge I intended to make in Concert with the Cavalry.— 
Accordingly I ascended the wall by a Rope,* and immediately occupied the 
Men in turning the Guns of the adjacent Battery upon the Palace, and whilst 
thus employed, the Gallopers came up, and prevented me from executing a 
Resolution, I had formed, of Attacking the Arsenal, (where the Enemy were 
very strong) with the Bayonet. . . . Instantly on the Arrival of the Guns, I 
ordered Mr. Blackiston of the Engineers (from whom I received every support) 
to proceed in blowing open the Gate.—My order was most promptly and 
effectually obeyed, and at the first discharge of both Guns, the Gate flew wide 
open.t—During this Operation, I descended the Rampart with the 69th Regt. 
and with the Bayonet alone dispersed the Sepoys, who were formed in every 
direction, in order to clear the way for the Charge of the Squadron of H.M. 
19th Dragoons, who, ably supported by the Native Cavalry, advanced at full 
speed into the Body of the Place. . . . At this moment the Enemy kept up an 
incessant Fire, and I have to regret the Loss of many of the 69th who were 
destroyed by it. I soon found myself gallantly and ably supported by the 
Main Body [of the 19th Dragoons and 7th N.C.] . . . The Enemy soon broke, 
and were pursued and cut up in every direction.—In about a Quarter of an 
hour the Fort was entirely in our possession. . . . Capt. Young had been most 
actively employed all the morning, in cutting off the Fugitives who were making 
their escape at the Sallyport on the South side. 


The first task of the victorious force was to search for the 
surviving Europeans. On another portion of the rampartst a 
band was holding out, headed by two officers and a surgeon, 
whose quarters were near the European Barracks, and who had 
managed to escape thither and fight their way out with the 
few men who had not succumbed to the fire directed at the 


* Mr. Newbolt’s “ They bound their belts to serve his need,” is from the 
Memoir, which often differs from Gillespie’s own account. 

+ The “tremendous firing” heard by Mrs, Fancourt was probably the 
discharge of “The galloper guns that burst the gate.” 

t The Memoir says that they joined Brady’s party on the gateway, but 
Gillespie is emphatic in declaring that these were “ without an Officer.” 
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windows and door. Colonel Forbes in the hill fort was relieved 
in the evening, and from various hiding-places fugitives crept 
out by twos and threes, among them Mrs. Fancourt, “in a 
deplorable State of Mind,” says Gillespie, and the Marriott 
brothers. These were in time to prevent the commission of an 
atrocious crime. According to his Memoir, Gillespie wished to 
give up all the Princes to the vengeance of his troops, but was 
dissuaded by the entreaties of “some persons who had the care 
of them.” They were all placed in strict custody, however, 
with strong guards posted over them, while a Committee sat 
“for the purpose of examining most minutely into every circum- 
stance of this most diabolical Combination.” There is a touch 
of unconscious humour in Gillespie’s remark that when he visited 
Prince Moiz-ud-deen early on the following morning, “he and 
his family had been the whole night at prayers, a Thing very 
unusual ’—but hardly unnatural in the circumstances. Not 
unnatural, either, was the attitude of the inhabitants of the 
Pettah, most of whom had fled. A proclamation of lenity and 
protection to all who were innocent, and an invitation to return, 
brought many of them back the next day, but ina state of extreme 
nervousness, for dealing with which Gillespie was fully qualified. 

I am sorry to say [he writes] a Rumour has spread throughout the Pettah, 
evidently by agents of the Insurgents, that fighting was going forward in most 
Garrisons in India at this moment, and that so near as at Arcot, the same 
scene is acting at present. At this instant I have sent another proclamation 
to the Pettah, to contradict all these rumours and to warn them, that if they 
are again repeated, the Guns will be immediately turned upon them, and the 
19th ordered to cut them up. I have also received intimation from many 
quarters, that a general rising is determined upon this night. I have doubled 
the Guards upon the Princes, taken every measure, that I think the exigency 


of the case requires, and shall not permit a black soldier to remain within the 
walls this night, 


The unfortunate Princes must have felt safer when they were 
sent to Madras, since Gillespie’s committee proved to its own 
satisfaction that they were entirely responsible for the mutiny. 
French emissaries, disguised as fakirs, had spread disaffection 
throughout all the garrisons, the revolt had been intended to 
be universal, and was only not so because the Vellore outbreak 
was premature, and in a few days the mutineers would have been 
joined by fifty thousand men from Mysore. There can be no 
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doubt that the mutineers whom Gillespie took in arms and 
executed on the recapture of the fort richly deserved their fate, 
and those also who were executed subsequently when evidence 
against them came to light. There remained a body of six 
hundred, too guilty to discharge, and not guilty enough to hang. 
The fate of these wretched men was tossed about like a ball 
between the Governor, his Council, the Commander-in-Chief and 
the Bengal Government. Preserved from instant death by Lord 
William Bentinck until his Mixed Commission of soldiers and 
civilians should report, they were placed in imminent peril by an 
outbreak of resistance to the new turban at Hyderabad on July 21. 
This was allayed at once by the prompt action of the Resident and 
Colonel Montresor, commanding the Subsidiary Force, in revoking 
the Turban Order, but the feeling of nervousness had now spread 
to the European population. The Mixed Commission reported 
that the primary cause of the Vellore outbreak was undoubtedly 
the military innovations, giving the second place to the residence 
of Tipu’s family in the Fort, though rather as an occasion than 
a cause. But the belief in a general conspiracy, suggested by 
the report of the military committee, gained ground, and Cradock 
lent himself to deepen the excitement by sending to the Council 
the confession of one of the mutineers and a communication 
from a subadar of the Hyderabad Force, alleging that the Native 
Cavalry were disloyal, and that systematic efforts were being 
made to corrupt all the Sepoy regiments, with a view to setting 
up a Mussulman Government. There is every reason to suppose 
that the mutineer’s confession was bought, as occurred in other 
cases, by a promise of pardon, and the subadar was afterwards 
identified by Colonel Montresor as a highly dangerous and disloyal 
character, but for the moment Madras was panic-stricken. 

To send the Princes to Calcutta in custody, detain two 
European regiments which were just embarking for home, and 
demand fresh troops from Bengal, were the only steps that could 
satisfy the public mind. The Bengal Government, keeping its 
head with the usual disinterested coolness of the observer at 
a Safe distance, expressed itself as delighted to welcome the 
Princes, but vetoed the other measures proposed, as showing a 
want of confidence in the native army. Sir Edward Pellew 
(afterwards Lord Exmouth), the Admiral on the station, offered 
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his own flagship, the Culloden, for the conveyance of the Princes 
to Bengal, and the ten eldest sailed under Thomas Marriott’s 
charge at the end of August. Public attention then focussed 
itself on the six hundred mutineers awaiting trial, which they 
were long in obtaining. A General Court-martial of native 
officers was the tribunal finally selected, but the difficulty of 
deciding the respective degrees of guilt of such a large number 
of prisoners proved insuperable, and their fate was once more 
left in suspense, the Bengal Government recommending a general 
amnesty, Cradock demanding a general banishment, and Lord 
William Bentinck preferring a short term of imprisonment. In 
the clash of conflicting jurisdictions, it was his view that ulti- 
mately prevailed, for the luckless six hundred remained in prison 
until Lord Minto touched at Madras on his way to Calcutta to 
take up the post of Governor-General in 1807, and were then 
released. 

In the meantime, the unsettled condition of affairs was 
exercising a most disastrous effect on the moral of the European 
officers of the native army. Hitherto, says Lord William 
Bentinck, “the confidence of the European officers in the 
affection of their Sepoys had been literally unlimited, and, 
indeed, found more than its justification in a fidelity which 
had stood the proof of a series of years, and of a vast variety of 
fortune.” Now this confidence was wrecked, and a distrust 
equally unlimited took its place, leading to some curious 
incidents. The officers, displaying a feverish vigilance against 
surprise, became “more ingenious in discovering conspiracies 
than wise in preventing them.” One of them actually went 
mad with terror. At Wallajahbad, at the end of July, the 
lst Battalion of the 23rd N.I. was suspected of intending 
to mutiny. It was separated from the other troops, and the 
assistance of Colonel Gillespie was requested—“ assistance which 
was afforded with the promptitude characteristic of that officer.” 
Cradock himself came to investigate the affair, but could discover 
nothing suspicious save “ the irregular tumults at the Barracks, 
and the loose expressions of individuals, and something of a 
general mysterious conduct.” In October the commanding 
officer at Nundydroog sniffed mutiny in four companies of the 
2nd Battalion of the 18th. With great presence of mind, 
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he and his subordinates “ barricadoed ” themselves into a house, 
and sent to Arcot for the indefatigable Gillespie, who hastened 
to relieve and withdraw the beleaguered garrison, but nothing 
happened. Things grew worse and worse, for the panic of the 
officers suggested treachery to the Sepoys, and the usual 
“preaching mendicants” made their appearance to announce 
the approaching end of British power. In Travancore the 
commanding officer deprived all his native troops of their 
weapons, apologising to them for the indignity. Lord William 
Bentinck and his Council promptly restored the arms and court- 
martialled the Colonel, but he was honourably acquitted by his 
brother officers. Even Cradock felt it necessary to issue a 
circular letter deprecating needless terrors when further ground- 
less alarms occurred, among them a second at Wallajahbad. 
But the tragi-comedy reached its highest point at Palamcotta, 
where the commanding officer disarmed the Mussulman Sepoys 
and gave weapons to the Hindus, taking the latter with him into 
the fort. ‘‘ From this devoted situation he dispatched expresses 
to the Commander of the subsidiary force in Travancore, and 
to Major-General Maitland, Governor of Ceylon,” to the effect 
that he had discovered a desperate conspiracy extending all 
through the Coast, that the Company’s dominion depended 
on instant assistance, and that he and his brave companions 
were prepared to sell their lives dearly in defence of the ladies 
who had taken refuge with them in a large house. Maitland 
sent help promptly, but thought it his duty also to despatch 
a vessel direct to Europe with the alarming news, and by the 
irony of fate, it was this absurd alarm that led to the recall 
of the Governor and Commander-in-Chief. Six months passed, 
the obnoxious orders had been withdrawn, and “the panic 
wore away; the Sepoys forgot their fears of an attack upon 
their religion; and the Officers no longer slept with pistols 
under their pillows.” 

From wrangling over the fate of the mutineers, the civil 
and military authorities returned to the congenial task of 
apportioning the blame for the mutiny. Cradock and his 
advisers needed a scapegoat, endeavouring, says Thomas 
Marriott, “to throw the Blame from themselves, and I was the 
likeliest Person to fix it upon, from my Charge of the Princes.” 
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To his honour, Lord William Bentinck refused to sacrifice his 
subordinate, and “although,” writes the young man, “the 
Investigation of my Conduct was carried on during my absence 
in Bengal, when I could not defend myself, I have been acquitted 
by the special Commission, by the Madras Government, and lastly 
by the Supreme Government of Bengal.’ In Bengal, indeed, he 
was “vastly well received by Sir George Barlow, Lord Lake, 
and all the principal People-—Those have both order’d a Knife 
and Fork for me, whenever disengaged; and besides this, not 
only fitted up one of the best Houses for me with furniture 
from the Government House, but order’d Servants, Meat, 
Drink, &c., at the public Expence.” This was not all, for the 
Bengal Government “not only exculpated the Princes from 
exciting the Mutiny, but are satisfied of their highly good Conduct 
in refusing to join or have any communication with the Muti- 
neers (with the exception of Moiz Udeen, who encouraged the 
Seapoys after they had possession of the Fort). The Con- 
sequence has been, that the Government which (previous to 
the receipt of the Papers from Madras) had supposed them all 
guilty, and consequently treated them with great Rigour, has 
now granted them every Indulgence.” Reassured as to the 
fate of his charges, the indispensable man hurried back to 
Madras to fetch by land “the junior Princes, and the families 
of those whom I carried by Sea to Bengal—(60 or 70 Children 
and 250 Women.) I shall have for an Escort, 100 Europeans, 
5 Companies of Sepoys, and a Troop of Native Cavalry, with 
an immense Sowarrie of Elephants, Tents, Palanqueens, &c. 
&c.” The march by way of Ganjam occupied four and a half 
months, and was marked by “a Variety of Vexations, in the 
Desertion of Palanqueen Bearers, breaking down of Carriages, 
Passage over Lakes and Rivers, and amongst the rest, the 
trifling difficulty of feeding nearly 600 Souls.” 

Less fortunate than Marriott was Lord William Bentinck. 
In September “the Coll.” writes to his mother begging her to 
“distribute as many written copies of the late Melancholy Business 
at Vellore, as I can, to prevent People being prejudiced by 
Misrepresentations. He seems to think,” she says—her style 
owes as much to italics as her husband’s to inverted commas— 
“Matters have gone such lengths between the Governor and 
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Commander in Chief at Madras, that the business must be laid 
before Parliament, in short the General and his Faction are 
doing all they can, to Throw the Blame off his Shoulders, let 
it light where it will.” There was a lack of detail about her 
son’s letters that disappointed Mrs. Marriott, but “I have my 
doubts,” she says shrewdly, “ whether the dispatches will ever 
be made public, especially if the Shaving Order was issued by 
any favourite. For though Tom does not mention that, all 
my Correspondents are not quite so carefull, and I have it from 
very good Authority, that that unfortunate Fantaisie was 
partly, though not perhaps the only Cause.” But the Parlia- 
mentary inquiry, before which Tom expected to be called as 
a witness, was not held, nor was any attempt made to judge 
between the protagonists. The Directors, on the receipt of 
Maitland’s alarming despatch, executed what they probably 
considered was even-handed justice by recalling both Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief. “They have dismissed Ld. William 
Bentinck and the Commander in Chief,” says Toone. “I want 
to have the Adjutant-General and his Deputy moved from 
their Staff office. . . . They merit to be shot—and yet I have 
not been able to prevail with the Court, to come to a prompt 
decision—wait, wait, wait a little; they ought to be dismissed ; 
but the Ships are going and we have not time ! !—Miserable.” 
Lord William, removed so summarily that he was thankful 
to accept Pellew’s offer of a passage home, made earnest efforts 
on his return to induce the Directors to rescind their resolution, 
but in vain. Twelve years later, however, he had the satis- 
faction of refusing the Governorship of Madras when it was 
again offered to him, and in 1827 he was finally vindicated by 
being appointed Governor-General. Cradock, it is interesting 
to learn, was permanently soured in temper owing to the 
injustice of his recall, in spite of the efforts of his friend the 
Duke of Wellington to compensate him. Gillespie received 
a vote of thanks, “a small pecuniary present,” and the Inspector- 
ship of Cavalry, of which he was deprived “in an indelicate 
manner” within twelve months. His reward contrasts poorly 
with the peerage and the commands in Portugal, at Gibraltar 
and at the Cape, that fell to the lot of Cradock. That injured 
man remains pilloried as an example of the harm that may be 
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done by the zealous doctrinaire without local knowledge; and 
his advisers of the futility of such knowledge unaccompanied 
by sympathy. Consultation beforehand with a few native 
officers would have shown them the danger of the proposed 
reforms, which might at that stage have been withdrawn without 
the appearance of yielding to pressure which Lord William 
Bentinck thought so undesirable, and the fear of which led 
him to unwise persistence. Life is often less merciful to blunders 
than to crimes, and to meddle light-heartedly with matters of 
caste and religion was a blunder in 1806 as in 1857. 


Sypney C. GRIER. 


[Memorial of Lord William Bentinck to the Court of 
Directors. Parliamentary Paper, “Report of the Commission 
Sitting at Vellore, dated August 9, 1806.” Memoir of Major- 
General Robert Rollo Gillespie. Various documents in the 
Miscellaneous Correspondence of Warren Hastings, MS. 
Department, British Museum, especially Mrs. Fancourt’s 
narrative, unsigned and incomplete, and two letters from 
Gillespie to Sir John Cradock. The second is placed among 
the undated MSS. at the end of the series, though internal 


evidence shows it to have been written the day after the 
other.] 
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I LATELY arrived in London after many years’ absence—arrived 
on a day when the snow fell, with hail by way of accompaniment ; 
and the rain rained in between times and it was exceedingly 
wet rain; also the wind blew as if it were driving before it all 
the brown paper in creation. And before I had time to unpack 
my luggage and hasten round to the Chamber of Horrors to 
see if there was anything worse than the weather in its collection, 
I was visited by an acquaintance of bygone days—a man who 
once ploughed a fair-sized public furrow, though he only professed 
to rank among England’s minor politicians. He came to con- 
gratulate me on the fact that Australia had made the first small 
beginning of a navy and had shown a resolve to do greater things 
later on, and he spoke with fervour of the really Imperial fleet 
of the future—a fleet under one central control and made up 
of the British sea forces, and contingents from all the King’s 
Dominions over sea. He was a man of real enthusiasm, and 
as I listened to him I forgot even the weather and abandoned 
all idea of visiting the Chamber of Horrors. Yet, in the end, 
he went away downcast, like the young man of great possessions 
mentioned in the Scripture, for I told him that, so far as my 
knowledge goes, there is a very large number of people in Australia 
who have serious doubts about the wisdom of the proposed British 
control of all the sea forces of the Empire. And when the 
Australian squadron grows large enough to be worth considera- 
tion these people are likely to grow more, rather than less, 
numerous, unless certain assurances can be given which the 
British Government, on present appearances, is hardly in a 
position to give. 

The British fleet exists in the first place to protect the British 
Isles, and the foreign food-supplies which are essential to the 
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existence of these Isles, and in the second place to defend an 
Empire in which the coloured population outnumbers the white 
by perhaps six to one. The Australian fleet (when there really 
is such a fleet) will be found (when the day comes for defining 
the situation) to exist, first, for the purpose of keeping Australia 
a white man’s country against all comers, and second (only 
second) for the defence of the mostly coloured Empire. To the 
people of the British Isles, who have never known the possibilities 
of the influx of a vast coloured population, conquest by Germany 
seems the last possible disaster. To a very large section of 
Australians, German conquest would be quite a minor evil 
compared with a great influx of our allegedly peaceful and loyal 
coloured fellow subjects from India or from anywhere else. 
In fact, if German conquest were the only visible safeguard 
against such an influx it might even be welcomed. One country 
talks much of the Flag, the other thinks mostly of the Race. 
The Flag is calico or some other form of soft goods; the Race 
is alive, and it is flesh and blood. The Flag connotes our fellow 
subject who may be a fetish-worshipper or a tree-dweller; the 
Race implies a widely different relationship. 

Therefore the Australians of whom I speak want to know, 
supposing a powerful Australian fleet is built and is put under 
purely British command, which side that fleet will be on if the 
time comes to resolve whether the coloured subject is a real 
yellow citizen or not. It is difficuit to believe that the question 
will not arise some day. There is a renewal, these times, of 
the old talk of Imperial Federation—of a really Imperial Parlia- 
ment representative of the whole Empire and with power to 
deal with really Imperial affairs all over the Empire. If such 
a Parliament would have authority to decide that the coloured 
fellow subject has just as much right as a white citizen to move 
freely and settle freely throughout the Empire, then no good 
Australian would dream for a moment of being represented in 
it. And if there is any chance of Australian ships, regarded 
as part of a really Imperial navy, being under the command of 
any Imperial Government which would entertain such an idea, 
then the great bulk of the Australian people have no possible 
use for that Imperial navy. In fact they would regard their 
fleet as a calamity if there was any possibility of it passing under 
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such control. It is better to have no ships at all than to have 
them and place them in the hands of an enemy, and this would, 
most unfortunately, be a case of putting them in the hands of 
an enemy. 

The White Australia idea is not a political theory. It is a 
gospel. It counts for more than religion; for more than the 
Flag, because the Flag waves over al! kinds of races; for more 
than the Empire, for the Empire is mostly black or brown or 
yellow; is largely heathen; largely polygamous; partly cannibal. 
Some of it is married to its deceased wife’s sister, which may not 
be objectionable, but a huge proportion of it still believes at its 
heart in the burning alive of its deceased brother’s widow, and 
that is wholly reprehensible. In fact, the White Australia 
doctrine is based on the necessity for choosing between national 
existence and national suicide. Australia is so far from Europe 
and North America, and is so close to Asia, that if it opened 
its gates it could easily get a hundred coloured immigrants for 
one white—not the Kaffir variety of coloured immigrant, but a 
kind which is capable of competing in all kinds of skilled crafts- 
manship. Supposing this influx set in the country’s present 
working class would disappear for exactly the same reason 
which has prevented any white working class appearing in India, 
Burmah, or Ceylon. Probably it would be found, as in the 
Indian Dominions, that a white ruling caste of about half a 
million folk would fill all requirements. That would mean the 
vanishment of nearly nine-tenths of the present white population. 
And with this new arrangement of things a wonderful dream 
would pass like the smoke of yesterday’s cigar. 

For the Australian has a dream. His country is almost the 
same size as Europe or the United States or Canada. He 
pictures it as another and a better Europe, with 150,000,000 or 
200,000,000 inhabitants. It is to be a Europe without the 
various flags, and the various languages, and the various races, 
and the traditions of civil and religious feud—without the tangle 
of ill-built medieval cities—with no semi-Tartar in the east, 
or unspeakable Turk in the south-east, or half-bred Greek, or 
Sicilian with the blood of Africa in his veins, or Portuguese 
mulatto, or semi-Moorish Spaniard. Also it is to be another 
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tion; another United States without its negro problem; another 
South America without its diverse political interests and its 
wildly mongrel peoples. The dream is more than possible if 
Australia keeps itself white, but unless appearances are 
wondrously deceitful it is possible of no other great country 
onearth. Australia is the only continent which the Anglo-Saxon 
possesses—the only continent which any one nation possesses— 
also the only continent on record which has ever had one race, 
one language, and one Government. The distinction is rare 
enough to be worth preserving. 

On the other hand, as already mentioned, if the gates are 
opened to a coloured influx there will be a welter of mixed races 
and a mere handful of white rulers. The rulers will be a transient 
crowd like the Anglo-Indians—not folk who regard the land 
with the same affection as the Englishman holds towards 
England, and who hope that they and their children and their 
grandchildren and all their descendants to the end of Time will 
live and die and be buried there. An immense area will be cut 
out of Christendom. It may even be that on the question 
whether Australia is to be white or coloured will one day hang 
the still larger question whether the white or coloured races 
will ultimately control the earth. It is a serious matter to 
throw a continent (even the smallest of five continents) into the 
scale one way or the other. 

These reflections may seem a lengthy digression from the 
question of Australia’s infant navy and the command thereof. 
In reality, however, they are strictly pertinent. Hitherto there 
has been no need to accurately define the position of Britain’s 
coloured subjects and its coloured friends outside the Empire, 
but then the great coloured empire is a mere thing of yesterday, 
and the friendships or alliances with coloured races are, so to 
speak, a thing of the minute before last. There is abundance 
of time for the race question to arise. Great Britain has done 
its share, and more than its share, in lifting Japan to the status 
of a Great Power which, though intensely exclusive itself, resents 
the policy which shuts out Japanese settlers from Australia. 
Great Britain, apparently, takes a benevolent interest in any — 
movement which promises to lift China to a position in which 
it can raise a loud voice and a louder gun on the same topic. 
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It is educating the Hindu, and that person is learning to read 
Mill on Liberty and to study the histories of Cromwell and 
Washington, and to assimilate the political doctrine that there 
should be no taxation without representation. It is constantly 
annexing more and more coloured tribes and striving to make 
the same kind of education available for them also. It is proud 
of the fact that, by sanitation and all manner of improvements, 
it is making its coloured subjects so numerous that when the 
time comes to argue the point with them the argument will be 
a very difficult one. It is the home of missionary enterprise, 
and its missioners are addicted to teaching the coloured races 
that all men are equal in the sight of God, and when the coloured 
man really learns that he is equal in the sight of God, he will 
certainly wonder why he should not also be equal in the sight of 
Herbert Henry Asquith, Prime Minister and First Lord of the 
Treasury, who is admittedly a personage of less importance 
than God. Great Britain owns the Mother of Parliaments, yet 
it governs, by a process of benevolent despotism and by non- 
Parliamentary methods, a larger section of the human race 
than any other Power on earth. It is understood to approve 
of the establishment of the Russian Duma, the Persian and 
Turkish Parliaments, and the Japanese Legislature, and to 
beam affably upon the Chinese movement towards representative 
institutions. It bids fair soon to be the only great Asiatic Power 
which denies its subjects any real Parliamentary control over 
their own destinies. The position is anomalous to-day, and it 
threatens to become impossible to-morrow. 

When the process of education has gone far enough, this 
great Empire—mostly black or brown or yellow, mostly non- 
Christian, largely polygamous, and adorned here and there with 
a thin fringe of cannibalism—is likely to be confronted with 
some serious demands on the part of its more advanced coloured 
inhabitants. They will probably ask for a share in the govern- 
ment of the Empire, which demand, as the granting of it would 
amount to a wholesale transfer of the control of the Empire, 
will certainly be refused. They will assuredly ask for some real 
(not merely nominal) system of Home Rule, and as that would 
be a laying of the axe to the very root of British supremacy, 
there will be another refusal. They will probably demand that 
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they shall have the same right as the Englishman to travel 
freely and settle freely throughout the Empire, and this matter 
may be complicated by a similar demand from any independent 
Asiatic Power which feels strong enough to raise the question, 
and which considers that Britain is weak enough, through foreign 
complications elsewhere, to allow of the question being raised. 
This last is a matter which would not seriously affect the British 
Isles. Consequently the British Government, while utterly 
scorning the theoretical right of its coloured inhabitant to local 
self-government and to a share in the control of an Empire which 
mainly consists of him and his kind, has professed most serious 
and pious scruples about depriving him of his right to invade 
Australia or any other of the over-sea Dominions which may 
suit his fancy. It was only with great difficulty that Australia 
secured the privilege of keeping itself white, and even now it 
is not allowed to adopt an honest, straightforward policy of 
exclusion, but has to achieve its purpose by devious ways. It 
was told that it was impossible to allow any direct or avowed 
infringement of the sacred principle that all British subjects 
are equal. This attitude, in view of the denial of Parlia- 
mentary rights and privileges to the vast majority of British 
subjects, seemed to Australia one of the most humorous hypo- 
crisies in history, but the day was inopportune for mentioning 
the fact. 

Still, it appears that a time will almost certainly come when 
one of two courses must be adopted : 

(1) The White Australia policy must go; or 

(2) It must be explained once and for all, to the coloured 
man who makes up the great mass of the Empire that he is an 
inferior being (he is already treated as one) and will never be 
anything else. And the same matter must be expounded to 
Britain’s coloured friends and allies outside the Empire. 
- It is difficult to serve God and mammon indefinitely. It 
is difficult to keep on uplifting the coloured man for an indefinite 
number of years, and yet convince him that he is no whit further 
advanced in a political sense than before he was uplifted. So 
the question arises: If it becomes a question of risking war 
both inside and outside the Empire to keep Australia white, 
or arousing war inside the Empire in order to make Australia 
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brown or black, which side will Great Britain take—Britain 
with its vast coloured interests, its Japanese alliance, and its 
record as the only European Power which has in recent years 
brought black troops to Europe and threatened to let them 
loose on a European State? The case would not be one for 
arbitration; it would be no more possible to arbitrate on it 
than it would be for England to refer to The Hague conference 
some foreign government’s unprovoked demand for the surrender 
of Wales or Kent. The matter is not one to be discussed on 
its merits when occasion arises; no kind of occasion can arise 
between this year, 1911, and the Day of Judgment that will 
call for discussion. Australia knows exactly which side its 
military forces would be on should the day of trouble come— 
the position might be utterly hopeless, but that could make no 
difference in the resolve to uphold the white man’s position 
against all comers so long as there remained a shot to be fired. 
But it does not know for certain where its little fleet would 
be on that occasion if the ships formed part of an Imperial sea 
force under the control of the British Admiralty, and it would 
feel better if it did know. 

Australia has accomplished its small share for the Empire. 
It has done as much as any one else to make London the supreme 
financial centre of the world. Within the last sixty years it 
has dug out some £500,000,000 worth of gold—about as much 
as the whole world was supposed to possess in 1848, coin, bullion, 
and jewellery all included—and most of this has gone to England. 
It has been, in proportion to its population, the best customer 
Great Britain ever possessed. At one time it was, in proportion 
to population, many times as good as Britain’s next best customer. 
It paid for many years chiefly in yellow metal—not in wine 
or tallow—and it still pays largely in yellow metal, and that gold 
to a great extent decided Britain’s position as the world’s chief 
creditor. If Britain still values Free Trade, then it is fair to 
remember that Australia was the chief influence which made 
Free Trade possible. That boasted fiscal device had just had 
its first beginnings, and had barely had time to arouse a suspicion 
that it was a failure, when the influx of Australian gold and the 
demand for British goods in exchange created a revival and to 
a great extent saved the situation. That revival the Cobdenites 
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joyfully ascribed to their fiscal nostrum, and they so ascribe 
it even unto this day. 

Again, Australia has not cost the Empire the price of an 
Indian Mutiny, an Afghan or Kaffir or Zulu or Boer War, or even 
a Red River rebellion, or a Jamaica massacre. It has not in- 
volved the Mother Country for very many years in so much as 
the expense of a little ornamental garrison to do sentry-go outside 
a Governor’s residence. It has borne a small part in two of 
the Empire’s petty wars, and a somewhat larger part in a third. 
And now it is introducing a system of general military training 
to be in readiness for any greater emergency which may arise. 

So, just here, its people, speaking as citizens of no mean country, 
would like to know whether the Empire will make the defence 
of Australia against any attempt to force open its gates to 
coloured immigrants—be they Chinese, Japanese, Hindu, Burmese, 
or any other variety—as absolutely a part of the Imperial policy 
as the defence of London against an armed invasion. If it will 
do so, then there is something in the idea of a really Imperial 
defence system. If it will not, then Australia will probably 
prefer to carry its own little rifle both by land and sea and hold 
on to the weapon with both hands. It will then be able, when 
the day of trouble comes, to hold out the thick end of the 
weapon to the Mother Country as a token of amity. In other 
words, it will be in a position to offer its assistance as a bribe, 
and to ask in return complete recognition of a principle which 
is essential to its existence. 

These were the matters which I endeavoured to explain to 
the ex-politician who visited me on that cold day when I was 
thinking of taking a cab to the Chamber of Horrors. They 
broke in harshly upon his rhapsody about the glorious Empire 
which is mostly black, brown, or yellow; which is mainly non- 
Christian and largely polygamous, and which includes tree- 
dwellers, troglodytes, and eaters of dogs. And he went away 
depressed, unresponsive, and refusing all fermented and spirituous 
refreshment. 


JAMES EDMOND. 
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GREATER BRITAIN 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


At the moment of writing Mr. R. L. Borden, the leader of the 
Conservative Party, is at Winnipeg preparing to enter on his 
Western campaign against Reciprocity. Winnipeg, of course, 
is not in need of conversion; the dominant business interests 
of the city are united in their opposition to the sale of Canada’s 
national birthright, and the rank and file of the industrial army 
are intelligent enough to see that “straight Imperialism” 
is the best guarantee of Canadian prosperity and progress. The 
Winnipeg man is swt generis in that he possesses the caution of 
the East as well as the enterprise of the West, and since his 
business undertakings are closely in touch with either section 
of the country his opinion as to the economic effects of a political 
innovation is always seriously considered both by Western and 
by Eastern Canadians. It has already been demonstrated— 
for example, in the years preceding 1896, when the Party then 
paramount in Canada was sent to renew its lost moral and 
reconstruct its policy in the cold shades of Opposition—that 
the average Canadian thinks to-morrow what Winnipeg thinks 
to-day, and I have no doubt whatever that the result of the 
coming General Election will supply a further proof of the 
intellectual influence of the great city which, together with the 
twin ports of Fort William and Port Arthur, constitutes the 
Canadian equivalent of Chicago, America’s midway metropolis. 
Mr. Borden should be able to bring round to his way of thinking 
(he never takes the parochial point of view, but thinks Imperially 
at all times and in all cases) some of the smaller Western cities 
which have been infected by the Reciprocity craze. 
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But he will not find it easy to convert the farmers of the outlying 
settlements. In the last two or three years a wave of Socialistic 
fallacy has swept over the Canadian North-West, and, until it 
ebbs, logic—even the logic of circumstances—must prove more 
or less ineffectual among those who have no time for training 
their minds. The idea that farmers are the chief benefactors 
of the human race because the land is the only source of true 
wealth meets one at every turn in the speeches and manifestoes 
of the leaders of the organised grain-growers. Their special 
brand of Socialism, which aims at securing control of rail-side 
and terminal elevators and all transportation agencies, is the 
agrarian equivalent of the political philosophy of Upton Sinclair’s 
novels. It originated in the Western States, and has been propa- 
gated in every section of Western Canada by immigrants from 
what is now the storm-centre of American politics. IfMr. Borden, 
whose good faith cannot be challenged, were to offer them, in the 
name of the Conservative Party, an increase of the British 
Preference to 50 per cent., they would accept the shelving of the 
Reciprocity Agreement with equanimity. During Sir Wilfred 
Laurier’s Western tour in 1910 the representatives of the Grain- 
growers’ Association always referred in the first place to the 
necessity of increasing the Tariff concessions given to the British 
manufacturer and his employés; reading between the lines of 
their speeches one is tempted to think that Reciprocity seemed 
in the nature of a pis aller, a second-best comes, to nine in ten 
of their indefatigable hecklers. 

An offer of a 50 per cent. British preference from Mr. Borden 
would have great weight with the Western farmers who speak 
English and think in English. But it is not likely, unfortunately, 
that any such arguments will have much impression in the 
numerous centres of alien colonisation which have come into 
being during the last five years. We are all aware of the truth 
of Lord Milner’s assertion that Canada is a nation growing up 
from seed gathered from all parts of the earth. But few people 
know how rapidly non-British immigrants have been pouring 
into the West of late years, and how marked a tendency there 
is for these unassimilated elements to “‘ hive” in the more remote 
tracts of territory now open to settlement. They do not congre- 
gate in the cities, as is the case with the bulk of America’s yearly 
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unearned increment of population, but are for the most part 
planted on the land in out-of-the-way localities beyond the 
reach of Canadianising influences. From1907 to 1910,of 1,575 ,445 
immigrants entering Canada 445,766 came from the Continent 
of Europe and 528,368 from the United States, a considerable 
percentage of the latter being of European ancestry and certainly 
not Americanised more than to the extent of speaking broken 
English and considering their business transactions in terms of 
dollars during their more or less brief and troubled sojourn in 
the debilitated agricultural areas of the Western States. When 
the Bible Society finds it necessary to have the Bible or parts 
thereof printed in eighty tongues and dialects for the use of 
these alien settlers, the cosmopolitan nature of the population of 
Western Canada and the difficulty of the problem of Canadianising 
them (for they do not go to school like their children) are at once 
apparent. As yet no serious attempt has been made to solve 
the problem in question; indeed, the present Government seems 
to have deliberately evaded its responsibilities in this direction 
because it is more profitable from the Party point of view to 
keep them un-Canadianised, seeing that as “ brute votes” they 
can be more cheaply purchased and more conveniently herded 
at the polls—by the carload, cash on delivery. With the 
alien settler patriotism begins at the door of his “ shack” 
and ends at the fence about his quarter-section; his farm is his 
only Fatherland. Of Great Britain and the other overseas 
dominions he knows nothing or less than nothing; he remembers 
only the Continental legend of England’s tyranny and cynical 
selfishness; the word “ Empire” suggests to him only the tax- 
gatherers, drill-sergeants, and bureaucrats of Germany, Austria, 
and Russia. How can he think Imperially? He is not yet 
a Canadian; he may never become one. 


2 


Mr. Borden has nothing to lose and may gain much in the 
West. In other sections of the Dominion everything is going 
his way. The stars in their courses are fighting against— 
Cicero! It is abundantly clear that Sir Wilfred’s doings at 
the Conference are breeding dissatisfaction even among 
members of his own Party. It has been said that he has 
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made the Conference chamber an arena of Canadian Party 
politics, that everything he says there is said with the hope of 
solidifying Quebec in the Liberal interest. It would, however, 
be grossly unjust to take that point of view. I am convinced 
that he has done his best to represent Canada at the Conference 
and to deposit the burden of Party vexations at the door together 
with his hat and overcoat. But even a personage of his infinite 
adaptability cannot change himself from a politician to a states- 
man, from an Americanising manager of men to an Empire-maker 
in the great style, by the simple process of passing through a door- 
way. Because no man can be greater than himself ata crisis he 
has taken into the council chamber with him the too cautious mind 
which hesitates in the face of imaginary difficulties and loses the 
opportunities of timely action—nor has he been able to shake off 
from his shoulders that Old Man of the Sea, Mr. J. J. Hill, the 
Canadian-born citizen of the United States, who is the protagonist 
of the Reciprocity propaganda. Handicapped as he has been 
as Canada’s representative in the only Imperial Parliament, 
how could he hope to escape the criticisms of those Canadians 
who, whatever the nature of their Party allegiance, would sooner 
see their delegate make mistakes than do nothing but mark time ? 
The Montreal Gazette, an independent Conservative journal 
which generally contrives to take wide views of national and 
Imperial topics, began the attack on the Liberal leader for 
disclaiming any desire on Canada’s part to share in the 
making of treaties lest Canadians should be compelled as a result 
to share the labour (a war,for example) of enforcing them. It is 
not necessary to walk far in Montreal—or, for that matter, in 
any other city of Eastern Canada—to find a person who accepts 
that attitude as the perfection of Canadian statecraft in external 
affairs. But the Winnipeg man (as defined above) will have 
nothing to say to such a negation of all common-sense Imperialism. 
The Winnipeg Free Press, which expresses the Liberalism of 
Winnipeg (not the Liberalism of Quebec) in its daily comments 
on the world’s affairs, cannot bring itself to believe that the 
Canadian Prime Minister ever took such a line. Says this 
powerful journal : 


This is nonsense, which Sir Wilfrid Laurier does not usually talk. When 
Great Britain is at war the whole Empire is at war. The British overseas 
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Dominions, not less than the Motherland, are, under these conditions, open to 
attack. In actual practice the Dominions would be involved only in the event 
of war with a first-class Power, but technically they are engaged in hostilities in 


every little war that breaks out at any of the exposed points on the far-flung 
boundaries of the Empire. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier knows this perfectly well, and has indeed given expression 
to it himself upon the floor of Parliament. The dictum “ When England is at 
war Canada is at war” is his, 


That is the Winnipeg man’s opinion; indeed, it is the opinion 
of every Westerner who has become socially and politically 
acclimatised. The Toronto man takes the same view, with one 
important qualification due to the fact that he sometimes suffers 
(especially if he be a Liberal and a reformer of his fellow men) 
from a slightly enlarged conscience. With or without consul- 
tation, so the Toronto Globe makes it clear, the whole Empire 
would repel an act of aggression against the Mother Country or 
any of Canada’s sister States. If such an attack were delivered— 


There is no doubt what Canada’s attitude would be. Sir Wilfrid Laurier has 
made it plain over and over again. Consultation or no consultation, every man 
and-every dollar that Canada could provide would be sent to the aid of the 
Motherland were she hard pressed. Canada’s expenditure on defence is not 
merely intended to protect her own self, but to enable her to take her part in any 
defensive wars the Empire may have to wage. The knowledge that any foe of 
the Empire must face the armed forces of the Overseas Dominions as well as of 
the United Kingdom in such a war does much to deter and discourage the 


envious, 

The chief organ of the Liberal Party qualifies this state- 
ment in a significant way. Canada would not take part in a 
war of aggression waged by Great Britain for selfish motives. 
But the Toronto Globe shows its ignorance of the problems 
of world-politics when it gives as an example of possible British 
aggression a war to curb the increase of Germany’s battle- 
fleet. The editor and the leader-writer do not see what is clear 
to every clear-headed student of European politics—the un- 
questionable fact that the building of that great navy is a 
covert act of aggression on Germany’s part, since it can only 
be intended for eventual use against the British Empire. 


E. B. O. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THE GRAND REMONSTRANCE OF THE ADMIRALS 


To the Ricut Honovrasie Tue Prime Minister, May 29, 1911. 
THE DECLARATION OF LONDON 


Sir,— We, the undersigned, venture to appeal with the utmost respect to His 
Majesty’s Government to consider the reascns stated in this letter which render 
it, in our opinion, urgently necessary, for the preservation of the food of this 
people during war, that the Declaration of London should be repudiated. 

These reasons are : 

1, That by far the larger proportion of the food consumed by the population 
of the United Kingdom is derived from over-sea sources and that any serious 
interruption of its safe transit on the high seas is likely, if not certain, to create 
at once famine prices in this country, owing to the rise in rates, freightage, and 
insurance, which would be the inevitable and immediate sequel. In this con- 
nection we would recall the fact that, in the Memorandum recently published 
by the Secretary of State for War, the present First Sea Lord gave public 
warning of the gravest character that the danger of such interruption exists. 

2. That, as shown by the current number of the Navy List, the total number 
of cruisers belonging to the Royal Navy, capable of acting as commerce pro- 
tectors, which are stationed for the defence of the trade-routes in all the non- 
European waters of the world is but twenty-seven (against the far larger number 
similarly stationed a hundred years ago). Of these twenty-seven, three are at 
the Cape, five in the East Indies, six in Chinese waters, nine in the South 
Pacific for the defence of vessels leaving or approaching ports in the many 
thousand miles of coast-line of Australia and New Zealand, three (attached to 
the Fourth Cruiser Squadron) in North American waters and the West Indies, 
and one, with a roving commission, cruises off the West Coast of South Africa 
and the East Coast of South America. 

3. That, in view of the immense areas of ocean which this disposition leaves 
practically devoid of any naval protection, it is clear that any sudden and 
unexpected outbreak of hostilities would find the greater part of our sea-borne 
trade defenceless against any attacking force existing in its neighbourhood. 

4, That the presence of such attacking force, in the unhappy event of a war 
with a great maritime Power, appears now to be assured by the Convention 
signed on behalf of England in November 1909, which leaves it open to any 
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foreign power to convert its merchantmen into men-of-war (whenever it chooses 
to begin hostilities) without previous notification of the vessels to be so 
employed. 

5. That this state of affairs manifestly renders it impossible to continue to 
rely on the British Mercantile Marine as the means of maintaining that uninter- 
rupted supply of food-stuffs during war which is essential if famine prices are 
not to prevail in these islands. 

6. That therefore our dependence on the neutral Flag is immeasurably 
increased, the importance of leaving food free to reach our ports in the ships of 
friendly countries having now become matter of paramount national necessity. 

7. That this freedom of food is in substance and effect entirely destroyed by 
Article 34 of the Declaration of London, which makes all food-stuffs conditional 
contraband (with the two exceptions of nuts and hops), and imposes liability to 
capture on neutral vessels carrying food to any port of the United Kingdom 
serving as a base for armed forces. 

8. That since all such ports are in railway communication with armed forces, 
and most of them may actually have, during war, armed forces of some kind 
stationed for their protection, it follows that all our ports will become construable 
as serving as bases for those armed forces, and therefore that all neutral ships 
carrying food, or any other conditional contraband to them, will become capturable. 

9. That this construction will absolutely certainly be placed upon Article 34, 
since the effective agent who will have to decide the point will be the hostile 
captain of a hostile cruiser or converted merchantman. 

10. That this officer will have the strongest motive to make the seizure, 
and no motive at all in any other direction, since the easiest road to victory 
over this country is by inflicting starvation upon its people. 

11. That the fact that the owners of the captured neutral ships and cargoes 
may have right of appeal to an International Court on the Continent, and may 
possibly be awarded compensation at a later date by that Court, will afford no 
consolation at all to the famished population of Britain. 

12, That the argument is vain which has been used in defence or palliation 
of this Article 34, namely, the argument that neutral vessels carrying conditional 
contraband for our service may acquire immunity from capture during their 
long passage over the high sea by means of bogus consignments to neutral con- 
tinental ports, and that, when they have thus reached the area of British naval 
protection in the narrow seas, they may then be convoyed from those neutral 
continental ports to our own shores. 

13. That this argument is futile in the case of an attack upon Britain by 
Germany, because it assumes the acquiescence of the greatest military power in 
the world in a transparent evasion of the terms of the Agreement which that 
Power (in common with this country and with the other parties to the Declara- 
tion of London) will have signed, and in an international deception calculated 
to prevent its victory in the war in which it is engaged. 

14. That there is nothing in the modern history of Germany to justify any 
expectation of such acquiescence, bat on the contrary much to suggest the 
probability of its refusal, 
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15. That the habitual flow of trade is well known, and that diversion of 
that habitual flow, such as would be occasioned by the consignment of great 
quantities of food-stuffs, or other conditional contraband, intended for consump- 
tion here, to ports in such countries as France, Belgium, Holland, or Denmark, 
would be immediately noted and its real object perceived. 

16. That in these circumstances, Germany would naturally instruct at once 
all vessels acting as her cruisers in any part of the world to seize all neutral 
merchantmen carrying cargoes of such suspicious destination. 

17, That she would also most certainly employ her immense military power 
by way of threat and pressure to deter the neutral countries named from thus 
frustrating the success of her plan of campaign. 

18. That for all these reasons, no reliance whatever can be placed upon this 
suggested method of escaping the inevitable effects of Article 34 of the Declara- 
tion of London, if that Declaration be ratified. 

19. That the list of articles immune from capture which is comprised in 
Article 28 does not include any food-stuffs except the two already mentioned, 
namely, nuts and hops, which are insufficient in themselves for the nutriment 
of our people, and that, therefore, that free list does not affect the one supremely 
vital point of our food-supply during war. 

20. That the argument that the immediate avenues of approach to our shores 
cannot be blockaded is wholly inapplicable to this point, on which the life of our 
population will depend in war, because what we have to fear is the inevitable 
effect on prices here of interference with shipping on the high seas. 

21. That, if the Declaration be ratified, nothing short of the purchase by 
the Home Government of all food in the country and its subsequent sale at 
fixed rates could palliate that effect, and even this measure could not prevent 
immense suffering if the war continued, since the food-supply in the United 
Kingdom is at all times very limited. 

22. That Article 35 differentiates between Island States such as Britain, 
Australia, and New Zealand, and Continental States, such as Germany, to the 
extreme disadvantage of the former, and the extreme advantage of the latter. 
It imposes, as already shown, liability to capture, on food and other conditional 
contraband on its way to Island ports, but gives immunity from such capture to 
like cargoes on their way to a belligerent vid any neutral Continental ports. 
Under this article, food-stuffs and many other goods of the highest utility, con- 
signed to the naval and military authorities of a Continental enemy of this 
country’s, could pass without arrest through a British Fleet. 

23. That these various disadvantages which we should incur as belligerents 
enormously outweigh any possible advantage which can be alleged as likely to 
accrue to us as neutrals. 

24. That such alleged advantage is certainly to a large extent illusory, since 
under Article 49 we agree in advance (if the Declaration be ratified) to the 
sinking of any neutral British merchantmen (held by the cruisers arresting 
them to be liable to capture) whenever the cruiser captain chooses to affirm that 
to send them into port would involve danger to the success of his operations. 

25. That since under modern conditions, vessels of war do not habitually 
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carry more than the number of men required to work and to fight the ship, and 
since to part with a prize crew would always cripple efficiency and therefore 
involve peril to the success of subsequent operations, this article practically 
authorises the destruction of neutral merchantmen at the discretion of their 
captors. 
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We are, Sir, 


Your obedient servants, 


Signed : 


Arthur H. Alington, Admiral. 

Charles R. Arbuthnot, Vice-Admiral. 

Casper J. Baker, Rear-Admiral. 

Julian A. Baker, Rear-Admiral. 

A. K. Bickford, C.M.G., Admiral. 

Richard Bingham, The Hon., Rear- 
Admiral. 

John E. Blaxland, Vice-Admiral. 

Richard M. Blomfield, K.C.M.G., 
Rear-Admiral. 

George 8. Bosanquet, Admiral. 

Henry J. F. Campbell, C.B., Rear- 
Admiral, 

J. Halliday Cave, C.B., Admiral. 

Henry Christian, M.V.O., Admiral. 

Francis S. Clayton, Admiral. 

F. A. Close, Admiral. 

Basil E. Cochrane, Vice-Admiral. 

Robert 8S. D. Cumming, Rear-Admiral. 

Robert P. Dennistoun, Vice-Admiral. 

Sholto Douglas, C.B., Admiral. 

William M. Dowell, G.C.B., Admiral. 

John Fellowes, K.C.B., Admiral. 

Edward Field, ©.B., late M.P., 
Admiral. 

Robert G. Fraser, Rear-Admiral. 

Edmund R. Fremantle, The Hon., 
G.C.B., C.M.G. (Rear-Admiral of 
the United Kingdom), Admiral. 

Herbert W. 8S. Gibson, Vice-Admiral. 

G. A. Haddy, Engineer Rear-Admiral. 


G. M. Henderson, M.V.O., Vice- 
Admiral. 

John Hext, K.0.I.E., Rear-Admiral. 

S. A. Johnson, Vice-Admiral. 

J. P. Jones-Parry, Rear-Admiral. 

William R. Kennedy, K.C.B., Admiral. 

Charles G. F. Knowles, Bart., Vice- 
Admiral. 

Robert O. Leach, Rear-Admiral. 
Algernon ©. Littleton, The Hon., 
Rear-Admiral. 
Lambton Loraine, 

Admiral. 
John L. Marx, M.V.O., Vice-Admiral. 
Victor A. Montagu, The Hon., C.B., 
Vice-Admiral. 
Arthur Morrell, Rear-Admiral. 
Charles J. Norcock, Vice-Admiral. 
G. Palmer, Rear-Admiral. 
A. A. Chase Parr, Admiral. 
Hugo L. Pearson, K.C.B., Admiral. 
Thomas T. Phillips, Rear-Admiral. 
G. N. A. Pollard, Rear-Admiral. 
Arthur W. E. Prothero, Vice-Admiral. 
John H. Rainier, Admiral. 
George E. Richards, Rear-Admiral. 
Henry Rose, Admiral. 
Charles J. Rowley, Admiral. 
H. A. Warren, M.V.O., Rear-Admiral. 
Lewis E. Wintz, Vice-Admiral. 
Henry R. Wratislaw, C.B., Admiral. 


Bart., Rear- 


Harotp F. Wyatt, 
L. Granam H. Horton Smita, 
Joint Honorary Secretaries, Imperial Maritime League. 


THE NAVY’S WARNING AGAINST THE DECLARATION 
OF LONDON 


In addition to the Fifty-one Admirals who had previously appended their 
signatures to the Public Appeal addressed on the 29th ult. by the Imperial 
Maritime League to the Government, giving the more salient of the many valid 
reasons against the ratification of the Declaration of London, Fifty-one further 
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Admirals have now also accorded the like public endorsement to that 


Appeal. 


Thus, Vo Fewer than One Hundred and Two Admirals have now signed this 
protest, and have avowed their belief that the Provisions of the Declaration, if 
ratified, would involve National starvation in the event of war. 

The fifty-one additional signatories, above referred to, are as follows: 


Charles H. Bayly, Rear-Admiral. 

Charles Beresford, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., 
M.P., Admiral. 

J. H. Bushnell, Rear-Admiral. 

W. McC. F. Castle, Vice-Admiral. 

John E. Chase, Engineer Rear- 
Admiral. 

A. ©. Clarke, O.M.G., Vice-Admiral. 

Charles H. Cochran, M.V.O., Vice- 
Admiral. 

William Collins, Rear-Admiral. 

R. Copland-Sparkes, C.M.G., Rear- 
Adnnral. 

Robert W. Craigie, Admiral. 

C. H. Dare, M.V.O., Rear-Admiral. 

Algernon de Horsey, K.C.B., Admiral. 

G. Dicken, Vice-Admiral. 

John Ferris, Vice-Admiral. 

C. C. Penrose FitzGerald, Admiral. 

John F. G. Grant, Admiral. 

Richard N. Gresley, Rear-Admiral. 

William J. Grogan, Rear-Admiral. 

Robert F. Hammick, Vice-Admiral. 

R. H. Harris, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
Admiral. 

Fred. A. Herbert, Admiral. 

J. G. Hewitt, Rear-Admiral. 

A. J. Horsley, Rear- Admiral. 

H. C. B. Hulbert, Rear-Admiral. 

R. P. Humpage, Rear-Admiral. 

Walter J. Hunt-Grubbe, G.O.B., 


Admiral. 
Jume 14, 1911. 


Loftus F. Jones, Admiral. 

F. G. Kirby, Vice-Admiral. 

A. P. M. Lake, Admiral. 

George B. Lindley, 
Admiral. 

Robert McAlpine, Rear-Admiral. 

W. Marrack, Admiral, 

James G. Mead, Admiral. 

M. P. O'Callaghan, C.B.,C.V.0., Vice- 
Admiral. 

Erasmus D. St. A. Ommanney, Rear- 
Admiral. 

A. C. H. Paget, Vice-Admiral. 

John L. Perry, Rear-Admiral. 

R. B. Priston, Engineer Rear-Admiral. 

R. C. Prothero, C.B., M.V.O., Vice- 
Admiral. 

Harry C. Reynolds, Rear-Admiral. 

Ernest Rice, Admiral. 

G. W. Russell, Vice-Admiral. 

Nowell Salmon, V.C., G.C.B., Admiral 
of the Fleet. 

A. H. Smith-Dorrien, Rear-Admiral. 

Henry Stephenson, G.C.V.0., K.C.B., 
Admiral. 

Arthur R. Tinklar, Rear-Admiral. 

Guy O. Twiss, Vice-Admiral. 

J. Borlase Warren, Vice-Admiral. 

R. W. White, Vice- Admiral. 

J.C. A. Wilkinson, Rear-Admiral, 

J. E. M. Wilson, Vice-Admiral. 


C.B.,  Rear- 


J 


